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{ po not intend to write here about the well-thrashed and hackneyed 
theme of the visit of the Tsar to France. This last stage of an his- 
torical tour has been studied under all its aspects and discussed per- 
haps even usque ad nauseam in its most immediate features. What 
I want is to take it, with its universally admitted consequences, as 
the departure for a short inquiry into the relations of the great 
Powers between themselves, with a special view to the case of England. 

The public opinion of the outer world, as mirrored in its press, 
has gone through three different stages concerning the mutual under- 
standing of which this visit is both the solemn affirmation and the 
tightening. There was first the phasis of unbelief pure and simple, 
though more or less affected. It was—not yet so very long ago—the 
fashion to jeer and scoff unmercifully at those poor credulous French- 
men about their pretended friendship with the Russian autocrat. 
No article about the international condition of Europe was judged good 
without a jesting parallel between the solid, strong, silent mass of the 
Triple Alliance and ‘the fanciful, noisy, blustering phantasm of the 
dual understanding. 

When facts became decidedly too unmanageable for this comfort- 
able scepticism, public men and public writers betook themselves to 
the second point of view. We entered upon the stage of compassion 
for poor guiled France. It was ironically asked what advantage the 
Government of the Republic flattered itself with the hope of gaining 
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from a friendship where all the profits were for Russia. It was 
currently said that France had given to the Tsar the key both of her 
heart and of her money-chest, and had to be satisfied with a return in 
monkey's currency. It was pointed out that everywhere, in the far 
East, in the Levant, in the Balkans, Russia had received an accession 
of strength and prestige, while nowhere, neither in Egypt nor on her 
eastern frontier, had France yet got back the smallest assistance. 

Well, this shower of sympathy not unmixed with some cynical 
Schadenfreude is for the present come to anend. We hear now 
quite another song. People are not content to acknowledge the 
reality, the strength, the mutual cordiality, and the reciprocal bene- 
ficence of the Franco-Russian understanding: they must fain 
exaggerate the power, and by the same token the perilousness, of this 
new international constellation. Assuredly, it is a good and a reason- 
able thing to silence once for all these cavillers, who foolishly make it 
their wisdom to look for spots in the sun or blemishes in a gift 
horse, and who have sadly and sapiently shaken their heads because 
a certain word was not pronounced where a certain thing was 
established and put beyond all doubt before the whole world. How- 
ever, the proceeding is a little too gross when, for instance, the 
Cologne Gazette expatiates at length on the dangerous omnipotence 
of the new Duplice as contrasted with the old innocuous and safe 
Triplice, and insinuates, in glaring contradiction to its own avowals 
during the meeting itself, that thoughts of the Revanche received 
a deplorable impulse and found a frequent expression during the 
imperial visit. 

These tactics of the German officious press, though singularly un- 
scrupulous, are not, after all, particularly dangerous. It is enough, 
in order to confute them, either to appeal to their own acknowledg- 
ments in their unguarded and therefore more truthful moments, 
or to call to witness any unprejudiced spectator of these memorable 
days. For is it not beyond doubt that during this short but epoch- 
making stay there occurred not only a political pact of the first 
rank, but at the same time a great soul-stirring moral event? 
We must dare to say it: the people of France, in their unreasoning 
impulse, have known how to solve with the utmost simplicity the 
difficulties and to avoid the perils of this reception. Republicans 
they were and they are, and they have perfectly understood how 
to make themselves hoarse by clamouring ‘Vive 1’Empereur!’ without 
shaking the foundations of the Republic. They knew how to dis- 
tinguish between home and foreign policy. This ignorant and fickle 
democracy knew how to follow the example of a Richelieu allying 
himself in Germany with those Protestants he was crushing in 
France, or of a Cromwell meeting halfway the friendship of the 
French King, that is to say of the first cousin of the proscribed 
Pretender. These masses—the men in the streets—knew how to 
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redeem the innumerable mistakes of the Protocol, and how to make 
good by the innate dignity of nobodies the errors of the vulgar some- 
bodies or busybodies of the official world. While they enjoyed to the full 
the feeling of reconquered security, of France’s place in the world re- 
covered, they have not compromised by a gesture or by a clamour 
the peaceful character of this visit, and they have held in the leash 
the unfeigned feelings or the factitious passions of so-called patriotism. 

In short (I beg pardon of the arbitri elegantiarum and universal 
doctors of the German press), it has been a great and beautiful spectacle 
—and, what is more, without the blemish of imprudent and foolish 
mishaps. Both parties—Tsar and people—have brought to bear the 
same goodwill, the same unshaken love of peace, the same unassail- 
able consciousness of right and of strength upon this solemn promulga- 
tion and outburst of the Franco-Russian understanding. Even bad 
faith, which alone has dared to misrepresent these unmistakable dis- 
plays and to slander their meaning, has borne an unwilling witness to 
their real value. If there is henceforth a fact solidly settled among 
the data of European politics, it is that France and Russia have tied 
a love-knot between themselves, and formed for the nonce an indis- 
soluble league. Henceforth politicians have to take into account 
thisdualism. Ifnot precisely a brand-new contrivance, at any rate it. 
is sufficiently new in its official acknowledgment, and chiefly in the 
tightening of its bonds, to introduce a novel element into international 
politics. 

It has even appeared as if this coming up of the Duplice had 
already occasioned some searchings of heart among the members of 
the Triplice. Not only is poor, nearly bankrupt Italy unmercifully 
held up to her heavy undertakings, and casting longing eyes towards 
a more natural and less expensive relation with her nearest neighbour, 
no longer delivered up beforehand to the first assaulting whim of 
Germany. Other more or less premonitory crackings have been heard. 
In a portion, at any rate, of the German press, chiefly that which 
takes its cue from the unforgetting and unforgiving hermit of Fried- 
richsruh, advances—not even very self-respectful ones—have been 
made to the Tsar. The friendship of Russia has been depicted as 
immeasurably more valuable to Germany than the unattainable good- 
will of England, or even than the easily gained intimacy of Austria 
—in fact, as the corner-stone of the true policy of the young Empire. 

However, significant and worthy of all attention as are these sym- 
ptoms, it would be wrong to put upon them too large or too imme- 
diate a meaning. The triple alliance is yet, for good or for evil, a 
great, stubborn, immutable fact, and with it we must deal as with 
one of the primary data of the international situation. Just now two 
great systems of states are facing each other in the political heavens. 
The era when numerous erratic bodies wandered isolated through 
space, crossing and recrossing their ways, is definitively gone. Eng- 
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land alone remains, between two constellations following each its 
own path, a solitary comet. Naturally the drawing near and mov- 
ing together of all these stars of the first rank have created both 
new attractions and new repulsions—in a word, have totally altered 
the state, not only of the bodies subject to these new relations, but 
of the others too. 

England, then, finds herself under the necessity of a political self- 
examination. It will be well for her, first of all, to clear her vision 
and to see things as they are. High-sounding formulas, burdens of 
songs for the use of the music hall, all the self-deceiving paraphernalia 
of a pinchbeck jingoism, are to beshunned more than in the past. For 
instance, ‘ splendid isolation ’ is neither more nor less than one of those 
hollow, resounding, dangerous phrases such as: ‘ L’Empire c’est la 
paix,’ or ‘masterly inactivity,’ or ‘ Peace with honour,’ with which 
people let themselves be deluded. 

If it were even ‘ proud aloofness,’ that is to say, if it connotated a 
real attitude of abstaining, non-intervention, and solitary security, it 
might pass muster. But the truth is that this so-called ‘ splendid 
isolation’ means, not the refusal of all compromising, troublesome 
engagements, not the holding aloof from all entangling meddlesome- 
ness, but purely and simply successive and contradictory flirtings. 
Its true name ought to be the ‘ semi-detached policy.’ Now, this plan 
does not seem to bring better results in diplomacy than it does when 
a builder scatters on a whole estate the sorry suburban monster of 
semi-detached villas. It is a policy of make-believe, of self-deceit, 
and it ends by discontenting everybody. 

The history of the present year of grace bears sufficient witness 
to this melancholy truth. From the Transvaal to Zanzibar it has 
been a sequence of cross purposes, of self-contradicting undertakings, of 
half-matured designs. Begun by a violent explosion of anger against 
the German Emperor, of which the coarse polemics of the German 
press-did not fail to fan the flames, it seemed to set towards an under- 
standing with France, the first-fruits of which were the regulation of 
the Mekong and Siamese difficulty. Suddenly the policy of Lord 
Salisbury veered from point to point: French friendship was thrown 
overboard, German favour was ardently sought for ; Italy was taken 
in tow, a little against the grain on account of her African disaster ; 
and Egypt, the touchstone of Anglo-French relations and of the value 
put by the Cabinet of St. James on its word, was once more an 
object of quarrel between the two great liberal countries of the 
West. 

However, it was not yet the end. Once more the pendulum swung 
back: The Zanzibar succession has been much less the cause than 
the pretext of a new war-whoop of the German press. Little by little 
the paper-war has widened its ground, the heavy ordnance has begun 
fire. The Times and the Cologne Gazette, not to name the smaller 
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fry, are just now engaged in an exchange of rather uncomplimentary 
truths, among which it is difficult to see where comes in the boasted 
reconciliation of last spring. 

Such, then, are the fruits of the system of ‘ splendid isolation,’ so 
dear to the heart of Mr. Under-Secretary Curzon. It does not belong 
at all to my province to come and tell Englishmen: ‘Take this or 
take that side in exchange for your so-called freedom.’ What I 
mean to try and set before my readers is only the fact that Eng- 
land must choose, that she cannot remain in a status quo, which 
would not be a true one, since the change of everything outside 
could not but react on the position of the isolated kingdom itself. 

My next aim is simply to examine shortly under what con- 
ditions England, if she makes her choice, would be able to join the 
diplomatic combination in which France has got part and parcel. 
It is the business of Englishmen and of them alone to see if the 
periodical outburst of hate against their country in the German 
press is merely a childish symptom to be overlooked, or if it is 
a rather unamiable way of fishing for the friendship of England 
—in contempt of that popular saying according to which flies are 
not taken by vinegar—or if finally it is the weighty sign of a deep- 
seated antagonism of temper and of interests, making, even against 
the will of the majority of the citizens of both lands, for a fatal 
struggle sooner or later; in which last case, the incidents of the 
present, year would take, to the eyes of clear-headed, sagacious 
observers, something of the character of that Luxemburg scrape 
which in 1867 nearly precipitated, three years before its time, the 
Franco-German War. 

Let us then suppose that England, after full and mature con- 
sideration, advisedly and with open eyes, resolves to feel her way to 
an understanding with the Franco-Russian combination. Even by 
this simple statement I have already pointed out one, and perhaps 
the most important, of the conditions antecedent to this happy con- 
summation. It is not, it cannot be, a question of substituting one 
country for another in the intimacy of Russia, of wriggling or worming 
in another partner into the Tsar’s friendship instead of France. No 
divorce is to precede this match. International marriages admit 
perfectly well of a third party. Notwithstanding the old saying that 
‘two are company and three are none,’ there can be for England no 
association with Russia, if France has no part and lot in it. 

And, what is more, it is not to be fancied that France’s friendship 
may be thrown into the bargain or got for the asking. The two 
partners are both equally to be met halfway, both equally to be wooed, 
in order to be both equally won. Such advice is not at all superfluous, 
to judge by the tone of too many of the papers which have advocated, 
after the visit of Nicholas the Second at Balmoral, an agreement with 
Russia. Those among them which did not own a little cynically as 
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their purpose the substitution of England for France in the Russian 
friendship, have all along built on the supposed willingness of France 
to follow blindly her great ally, and to accept dutifully any new 
bedfellow. As a matter of fact, the negotiators of this beneficent 
understanding will have to deal with two partners at once. 

However, I must hasten to add that, in the majority of cases at 
any rate, what would satisfy the one would also satisfy the other. 
The crux of the whole matter is, before all, a matter of trust. The 
past is heavily handicapping the present. Everybody is beginning 
to see it in relation to the Armenian agitation. Thus Cyprus and 
Egypt stand in the way ofthe acknowledgment by Europe of the good 
intentions and disinterestedness of the forward policy. It is no less 
true that they bar the road to a fruitful understanding with France 
and Russia. 

‘This Armenian business is in some sense a symbolic exponent of 
the whole state of things. Here is a hideous nightmare of cruelty, 
vileness, and madness oppressing the whole of Europe, or rather of 
Christendom. Here is the old spectre of the Eastern question 
reappearing within a dark and bloody cloud before the conscience of 
the people and of the governments of the civiliged world. The mere 
continuance of the status quo is a scandal, and holds up over the 
peace of our continent the gravest dangers. In the meanwhile the 
whole. of the great Powers. remain stricken as with palsy. Diplomacy 
is just strong enough to paralyse philanthropy ; philanthropy is just 
strong enough to paralyse diplomacy. 

England has just seen such an outburst of right-minded indigna- 
tion as in 1876, during the never to be forgotten campaign against 
the Bulgarian atrocities. Twenty years more on the hoary head of 
Mr. Gladstone have not prevented the old man eloquent from sounding 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats the trumpet calls of his magnani- 
mous anger. If the right honourable gentleman is no longer the 
member for Midlothian, he considers himself as the member for 
oppressed and martyred mankind, and he has nobly fulfilled his 
mandate. English opinion, without distinction of parties, has rallied 
around the grand leader of olddays. A series of meetings, crowned by 
that in St. James’s Hall, where bishops, peers of the realm, mayors of 
great cities, Anglican divines, Nonconformist ministers, professors, 
politicians have met on the same platform, have given loud expres- 
sion to the mind of the country. 

I am not here just now discussing the policy so passionately 
proclaimed at these meetings. Much as I admire the moral inspira- 
tion of the movement, much as I am disposed to subscribe with my 
whole heart to the ends it has in view, I should have to enter my 
strongest protest against the childish and hot-headed scheme of a 
separate action of England and of the recall of Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Constantinople, as well as against the exaggerated, 
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unjust, unfounded, and unchristian charges promiscuously hurled 
against the unfortunate heir of a deplorable system. For the nonce 
what I look for is the cause why this great agitation, instead of 
finding sympathy, not unmixed with criticism, among the nations of 
the continent, has loosened a perfect tornado of ill-will and bad words. 

Undoubtedly there is among too many of the inhabitants of other 
countries an unshakeable conviction that English feeling is hypocrisy. 
Nothing is more absurd than this impression. It is not necessary to 
be a very far-looking student of human psychology to know that the 
English temper is at once uncommonly practical with a kind of 
matter-of-fact hardness, and strangely emotional. There is in the 
English soul, under a superficial coat of proud reserve, of affected — 
coldness, of pragmatical no-nonsense-ness, a rich vein of true sensi- 
bility, of humanitarian eagerness, of an even aggressive philanthropy. 
Only we must not forget that the human mind is not without its 
contradictions or its phases ; that Englishmen, if they have their vigils 
of holy and crusading zeal, have their morrows of practical reaction ; 
and that history—I mean the most contemporary history—teaches 
us to fear a little the swingings of the humanitarian pendulum. 

How could we forget the tears we or our fathers mingled twenty 
years ago with those of the generous champions of Bulgaria, but 
how could we, too, obliterate the memory of that painful awaking 
from the noble dreams of 1876, when a Semitic statesman knew how 
to confiscate for the purposes of his egoistical policy the powerful 
movement initiated by Mr. Gladstone, and how to intoxicate with 
jingoism, imperialism, and hate of Russia, the selfsame masses 
which had cheered to the echo, on Blackheath Common, the burning 
words of the great Liberal leader? We had witnessed an indisputable 
philanthropic crusade ; but an Eastern magician had brandished his 
wand, and, hey presto ! the whole scene had changed, the holy 
war had degenerated into a political rivalry, and Cyprus was the 
only monument which remained of this great upheaval of conscience ! 

Since that time we have seen Egypt occupied under a wholly 
disinterested pretext ; we have heard the solemn promises of a short 
stay and a prompt evacuation given by Mr. Gladstone, ratified and 
reiterated by every successive Government; and we see now the Nile 
Valley incorporated in fact with the British Empire, the reconquest of 
the Soudan undertaken against the advice of Lord Cromer, in order 
to put back to the Greek calends the execution of engagements which 
the principal organs of the press and a whole school of politicians 
begin to treat as null and void. Verily an instructive lesson about 
the value of self-denying ordinances ! 

Such then is the past which weighs so heavily upon the present. 
It is a very encouraging sign of the times to find a growing number 
of public men openly advocating the only means of retrieving these 
mistakes, A letter like that of the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney 
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to the Times is not only a new proof of the unequalled and incom- 
parable independence of this hero sans peur et sans reproche of true 
freedom of thought: it is an evidence, among many others, of the 
progress of sounder views on the questions jingoism has so long suc- 
ceeded in confusing and entangling. 

This way lies the hope of a renewal of the entente cordiale of 
former times. This way, too, lies the chance of an agreement with 
Russia. If England begins to tread the road of conciliation in Africa, 
the chances are for her following the same impulse in Asia. Thus 
would be made easy the new triple alliance which alone, as we are 
told by those who know best, is able to resolve by pacific means this 
Eastern question so dreadfully weighing on the conscience of man- 
kind. 

After all, there is no mischief in trying to fancy what would be the 
results of the conclusion of an understanding, without which it seems 
there is no motive power sufficient to put into activity the European 
concert and to set it towards the right ends. As for the general 
prospects opened by such a consummation, imagination reels before 
their vastness. Once more I do not presume to answer for England 
the questions I have brought before my readers. My aim has 
been all along simply to expound not what England ought to do, but 
what she ought to do if she wanted one of the two solutions I 
indicated at the beginning of this article. It is for the English people, 
and only for them, to make their choice. It is for them to say once 
for all if they share yet the feeling so eloquently expressed by 
Shakespeare in his Henry the Siath : 

Hastings. Why, knows not Montague that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself? 

Montague. But the safer when ’tis backed with France. 

Hastings. ’Tis better using France than trusting France. 
Let us be backed with God and with the seas, 
Which He has given for fence impregnable, 


And with their help only defend ourselves ; 
In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 


They may equally try the Triple Alliance and give as epilogue to 
the Homeric exchange of amiabilities with the German press the 
acceptance of German hegemony. One thing only is out of their 
power, and that is to remain as they are, without either an accession 
or a loss of strength, in a world which has completed the work of 
consolidation and where two great systems are henceforth to attract. 
in their orbit or to repulse out of their sphere of influence the few 
remaining isolated bodies. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 





‘LA TURQUIE ET SON SOUVERAIN 


LA CRISE ACTUELLE, SES ORIGINES, SA SOLUTION 


QUELQUES semaines aprés l’avénement au troéne du Sultan Abd-ul- 
Hamid, lorsqu’on se préparait 4 célébrer la cérémonie de Kilidj-Ala- 
yi (prise de possession par le nouveau souverain de |’épée du fondateur 
de la dynastie, qui équivaut en Turquie au couronnementdes souverains 
d'Europe), le grand-vizir Mehmed Ruchdi pacha, écceuré des intrigues 
qui commengaient 4 se fomenter, avait offert sa démission. Le Sultan, 
mal assis sur le trone qu'un double changement venait de mettre 4 
sa disposition, désirait s’entourer de ceux qui avaient été les auteurs 
de ces changements et dont ]’énergie et la popularité seules pouvaient 
lui assurer le régne. Mehmed Ruchdi pacha était une force sur 
laquelle on pouvait s’appuyer et le Sultan désirait particuliérement 
le garder au pouvoir pour montrer 4 ses sujets, imbus d’idées de 
liberté en ce temps, qu’il marchait d’accord avec le parti de réformes ; 
aussi envoyait-il émissaire sur émissaire auprés du grand-vizir pour 
le persuader 4 retirer sa démission ; mais le vieux Sadrazam restait 
inébranlable ; las enfin de l’insistance qu’on mettait 4]’inviter 4 rester 
au pouvoir, Ruchdi pacha a fait 4 un ami, homme d’honneur et de 
confiance, les déclarations suivantes : 


Tl m’avait fallu dix ans pour connaitre 4 fond le caractére d’Abd-ul-Aziz; dix 
jours m’ont suffi pour pénétrer celui d’Abd-ul-Hamid; depuis la fondation de 
lEmpire, un homme si atrocement dangereux n’était jamais ‘monté sur le tréne ; 
les calamités qui vont fondre sur la Turquie durant ce régne, dépasseront de beau- 
coup tout ce que l’histoire de ce pays a enregistré ; n’insistez pas sur le retrait de 
ma démission ; je ne veux pas méler mon nom 4 |’histoire du démolissement de ce 
grand empire. 


Tl avait bien prévu, le malheureux grand-vizir, l'avenir que la 
nature perverse d’Abd-ul-Hamid préparait au pays ; et il a bien eu 
sa part dans le malheur, puisqu’il est allé finir sa vie, faite de travail 
et d’honnéteté, dans l’exil ! 

Jamais Empire ottoman ne s’est senti si prés de l’abime et tout 
le monde est d’accord pour rejeter la responsabilité de cette catastrophe 
personnellement sur le souverain. Comment cet état de choses a-t-il 
été créé? quel état d’ime a conduit le Sultan a saper de ses mains, 
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dans ses plus profonds fondements, le patrimoine que ses aieux lui 
avait laissé ? c’est ce que nous nous proposons d’étudier en évitant de 
répéter tout ce qui avait été dit jusqu’d présent sur ce sujet. 


I 


C’est une révolution qui a fait monter Abd-ul-Hamid sur le tréne ; 
la déposition de son oncle et la maladie de son frére ont formé devant 
ses yeux un tableau qui ne s’est jamais effacé depuis. En méme 
temps, il a vu dans ce qui s’était passé un enseignement dont il 
devait faire son profit. 

Le courant libéral et constitutionnel ne convenait pas 4 la nature 
et aux idées du monarque; pourtant ce courant présentait dans le 
pays une force respectable ; il fallait une autre force pour remplacer 
celle-ci ; quelle pouvait étre cette force? Abd-ul-Hamid y a pensé 
sérieusement et aprés mire réflexion a trouvé la force musulmane, le 
fanatisme pour faire contre-poids; et tandis que d'un cété il 
promulguait la Constitution et ordonnait l’ouverture de ce malheureux 
parlement ottoman qui ne devait avoir que deux sessions, de l'autre 
il invitait 4 Constantinople les plus influents Cheikhs et Mollahs des 
diverses provinces de la Turquie et quelques notabilités religieuses 
d’autres pays islamiques pour s’entourer d’eux et en faire ses organes. 

Grandi entre les mains de quelques ulémas et eunuques fanatiques, 
ayant regu une éducation exclusivement religieuse, dans laquelle la 
superstition tient la place la plus importante, Abd-ul-Hamid était 
porté par sa nature soupgonneuse et par son éducation intolérante a 
subir les influences de ces serviteurs du Coran, qui ont presque tous 
exploité les faiblesses du souverain dans un but de profit personnel. 

Le Sultan et ses créatures ont travaillé la population musulmane 
pendant plus de quinze ans en excitant ses passions fanatiques contre 
la chrétienté; aprés avoir créé, sous l’impulsion de l’eunuque Hafiz 
Behram (mort depuis), l’affaire d’Arabi pacha en Egypte, aprés avoir 
caressé pendant quelque temps, sous l’influence du Cheikh Eb-ul- 
Huda (celui qu’on appelle communément 4 Constantinople le jésuite 
musulman) le réve de jeter avec les pays islamiques les bases d’une 
grande union musulmane dont le Sultan serait le chef en sa qualité 
de Calife (qualité contestée en Perse, au Maroc et dans une partie du 
Hédjaz méme), la camarilla du Palais a changé de tactique et toute 
Vaction a été centralisée dans le pays méme. 

Les libéraux ottomans, les auteurs de la Constitution, avaient dit 
aux populations de |’Empire : 


Ce sont l’égalité et la justice qui régneront désormais dans le pays ; le musulman 
y gagnera autant que le chrétien ; ce qui lui est soustrait comme prépondérance 
politique, sera sans doute gagné par les progrés matériels et moraux qui résulteront 
d'un régime tolérant et juste ; régime qui consolidera en méme temps I’existence 
chancelante de l’Empire. 
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Le Sultan et la camarilla du Palais, pour donner le change 4 
Yopinion publique musulmane et la détourner de sa direction, ont dit 
& V'adepte du Coran: ‘Constitution! . . . Parlement! . . . Egalité! 
. - - mais ne vois-tu pas que c’est la ta perte A toi? Tes péres ont 
conquis ce pays avec leur sang, ils ont réduit les guiavours (infidéles) 
& état d’esclaves et tu veux en faire tes égaux! ne sens-tu pas qu’en 
agissant ainsi non seulement tu méconnais la loi du Prophéte, mais 
encore tu lése tes propres intéréts? Ce pays est 4 toi et ta religion 
te défend de traiter d’égal celui qui est destiné 4 n’étre que ton 
esclave; au lieu de lui faire de nouvelles concessions, tu dois au 
contraire lui retirer les avantages qu'il a su conquérir dans le courant 
des temps; c’est 14 ton vrai réle!’ 

Et tandis que le Gouvernement essayait avec une mauvaise foi 
manifeste d’annuler les priviléges des communautés chrétiennes, ne 
craignant pas méme de provoquer la fermeture des églises grecques, 
comme cela s’est produit en 1890, tandis queles chrétiens se voyaient 
écartés des fonctions publiques et on leur rendait difficile l'accés de 
plusieurs écoles supérieures pour qu’ils ne pussent se créer des titres 
aux fonctions publiques, une pression économique était simultanément 
opérée sur eux, afin de les réduire 4 la misére et faire ressortir par la 
leur situation de nations conquises ; on espérait en méme temps 
prouver aux yeux des populations musulmanes la supériorité de ce 
nouveau courant, qui leur procurerait des avantages matériels. 

Comme tous les hommes d’une éducation bornée, Abd-ul-Hamid 
a toujours cru 4 la toute-puissance de l’or; l’expérience qu'il a faite 
de certains hommes publics d’Europe et d’une partie de la presse 
européenne n’a pas été pour peu dans cette conviction; aussi en 
eréant une question économique dans son pays au détriment des 
chrétiens, il espérait leur enlever tout moyen d'action, tandis qu’il 
croyait s’attacher davantage les musulmans qui, suivant son opinion, 
devaient gagner le terrain perdu par les chrétiens. 

Il ne prévoyait pas, le malheureux souverain, que rendre la vie 
impossible aux chrétiens, c’était provoquer chez eux des velléités de 
révolte et que cette politique aurait en méme temps pour contre-coup 
de tourner contre lui |’élément musulman, dont la situation écono- 
mique est intimement liée 4 celle des chrétiens, le commerce du pays 
se trouvant entre les mains de ceux-ci. 

Il ne prévoyait pas surtout qu’en mettant le hola contre l’élément 
chrétien ce qu'il encourageait ce n’était pas esprit de progrés chez le 
musulman, mais bien le fanatisme, cette soifde massacre et de pillage 
dont l’Europe avait vu de si tristes exemples en Bulgarie et qui 
devaient se renouveler d’une maniére plus cruelle encore en Arménie 
et 4 Constantinople méme. 
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II 


C’est dans les premiéres années du régne d’Abd-ul-Hamid qu'un 
diplomate ottoman, éléve du grand-vizir Réchid Pacha, et incarnant 
en sa personne les idées du parti rétrograde vieux-turc, qui avait été 
écarté des affaires publiques durant tout le régne d’Abd-ul-Aziz, a eu 
Yoccasion de s’approcher du souverain et de lui présenter un manuscrit 
qui n’était autre que la traduction en ture du Prince de Machiavel. 
Ce diplomate-traducteur qui devait avoir une si malheureuse influence 
sur les destinées de la Turquie et qui, lors de l’ouverture de la 
question bulgare, a mis dans le palais de Yildiz les fondements de cet 
effacement 4 outrance devant la Russie, s’appelait Youssouf Riza bey 
(depuis Youssouf Riza pacha, mort en 1893), président de la Com- 
mission des Réfugiés aprés la guerre turco-russe et conseiller intime 
‘de Sa Majesté. 

Aprés les détrénements successifs de son oncle et de son frére, la 
hardie tentative d’Ali-Suavi qui, peu de temps aprés l’avénement 
d’Abd-ul-Hamid, a attaqué avec trois cents réfugiés musulmans de 
Roumélie le palais de Dolma-Baghtché et a réussi 4 pénétrer jusque 
dans les appartements mémes du souverain, avait eu sur le caractére 
soupconneux de celui-ci une influence désastreuse. On a souvent dit 
que le souverain actuel de la Turquie était hanté par la folie de per- 
sécution ; le Sultan n’est sans doute pas un irresponsable ; mais il 
est évident que son caractére le pousse 4 voir noir partout et 4 douter 
de tout. 

Déja immédiatement aprés le coup de main d’Ali-Suavi, un certain 
Youssouf bey, mort plus tard en exil, le tcherkess Ahmed Djelaled- 
dine, de l’entourage du souverain, et le général de division Hadji 
Hassan pacha, gouverneur de Béchiktach, avaient organisé, par ordre 
d’Abd-ul-Hamid, une espéce de police politique autour du Palais et 
dans la ville. Cela avait été le premier pas dans le systéme de 
‘rapports secrets.’ 

La lecture de la traduction du Prince et les conseils intéressés 
du rusé Youssouf Riza ont raffermi Abd-ul-Hamid dans cette voie ; 
il est arrivé graduellement 4 faire de toute l’organisation administra- 
tive, judiciaire et militaire de la Turquie une vaste filiére de police 
secréte dont le centre se trouve au palais de Yildiz dans son cabinet 
de travail méme. Pensant avec raison que tout espionnage sans contréle 
ne peut étre qu'une duperie, le Sultan a voulu contrdler les faits et 
gestes de ses ‘ serviteurs ’ les plus ‘ fidéles,’ et jusque de ceux que sa 
confiance chargeait d’espionner les autres; on a établi au Palais un 
‘cabinet politique ’ dont le premier titulaire fut Ahmed Djelaleddine 
(actuellement général de division, quoiqu’il n’ait conquis ses grades 
que dans le noble métier d’espionnage), et dont le titulaire actuel est 
Cadri bey, ancien secrétaire d’Ahmed Djelaleddine, devenu plus tard 
son ennemi et son dénonciateur. Mais a cdté de ce cabinet officiel, 
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d’autres cabinets politiques pullulent dans le palais, dans les bureaux 
des ministéres, dans toutes les classes de la société, dans les résidences 
des personnalités en vue, dans les harems, et jusque dans certaines 
maisons malfamées de Péra. 

Depuis les grands dignitaires de l’Empire jusqu’au dernier greffier 
de tribunal tout le monde se moucharde réciproquement ; et comme 
les hommes de réelle capacité et d’honneur ne pouvaient pas étre 
utiles au Sultan dans cette nouvelle voie, ils ont di céder leurs places 4 
des sycophantes sans conscience qui se signalaient par leurs intrigues 
et dont le favoritisme insensé du souverain faisait des personnalités 
importantes. 

La conséquence de ce systéme a été que pendant les vingt derniéres 
années toutes les grandes charges de |’Empire, toutes les fonctions 
importantes ont passé entre les mains des mouchards. 

Lord Salisbury, parlant il y a un an sur la situation actuelle de la 
Turquie, déplorait cette pénurie d’hommes d’état capables qui est 
vraiment la plus grande pauvreté pour un empire; cette pénurie, 
c'est le systéme d’espionnage d’Abd-ul-Hamid qui I’a créée et rien ne 
peut actuellement y remédier, car pour rendre a |’administration sa 
marche normale il faudrait renvoyer ou pensionner plus de cinquante 
mille fonctionnaires ! 

Les suites de cette politique du Sultan ont été incalculables ; les 
conditions les plus élémentaires d'une administration réguliére ont 
été négligées. Les confusions créées par des rapports secrets contra- 
dictoires ont paralysé la marche réguliére des affaires ; les créatures 
du Palais et les mouchards de l’administration ont profité des circon- 
stances pour contenter des animosités personnelles et pour rangonner 
de paisibles citoyens. Et comme avec un rouage pareil il est 
naturel que tout le monde ait des griefs—le voleur autant que le 
volé, l'un pour ne pas pouvoir voler davantage, l’autre pour étre privé 
de son bien—il en est résulté un mécontentement général qui, par 
une fatalité compréhensible, s’est tourné contre le souverain. De 
sorte qu’aujourd’hui 4 Constantinople ceux qui parlent avec plus 
d’aigreur contre le Sultan sont souvent ses grands espions mémes. 

Quelques chiffres d’ailleurs suffisent pour prouver a quelle extré- 
mité sont arrivées les choses. Le nombre des ‘rapports secrets’ 
adressés journellement de Constantinople et des provinces 4 des per- 
sonnes ayant des relations directes avec le souverain est évalué a six 
mille et le nombre de ceux soumis au Sultan lui-méme 4 plus de trois 
cents ; quatre chambellans sont chargés de dépouiller cette volumineuse 
correspondance et d’en donner connaissance au souverain ; il y a dans 
le palais plusieurs commissions qui s’occupent d’enquétes sur les faits 
rapportés et des tribunaux exceptionnels sont formés pour questionner 
les personnes dénoncées. Les grands-vizirs mémes, tout en gardant 
leurs charges, passent quelquefois devant ces tribunaux pour répondre 
d’un fait dénoncé, 
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La méfiance du Sultan a augmenté d’une maniére exagérée le 
personnel du Palais, qui monte actuellement 4 douze mille personnes, 
tandis que l’infanterie et la cavalerie chargées de la garde de la rési- 
dence impériale présentent un nombre de vingt-cing mille soldats 
eampés dans diverses casernes aux environs du Yildiz et formant un 
triple cordon. 

Beaucoup de nouvelles fonctions ont été eréées pour caser les soi- 
disant ‘ dévoués’ de sa Majesté et on a prodigué outre mesure titres, 
dignités et décorations. Le nombre des maréchaux et des vizirs 
dépasse actuellement les cent-cinquante et il existe un nombre incal- 
culable de généraux de division, de généraux de brigade et de colonels 
qui n’ont jamais vu le feu autrement que dans des tableaux. 

Et tandis que les dépenses augmentaient sans cesse, la pression 
exercée sur les chrétiens venant s’ajouter aux effets de la mauvaise 
administration, diminuait les revenus. C'est ainsi qu’a été créée, aussi 
au point de vue financier, une situation presque inextricable. 

Et il ne faut pas croire que toutes ces combinaisons ont eu au 
moins pour résultat d’assurer au Sultan un service de renseignements 
exacts ; s'il y a quelqu’'un mal renseigné en Turquie, c’est assurément 
le Sultan ; tout le monde est intéressé & le tromper, car c’est 4 force 
d’alimenter ses craintes que les grands et les petits espions réussissent 
a garder leurs places ! ! 


III 


Ainsi d’un cété on excitait le musulman contre Je chrétien, 
tandis que de l’autre le systéme d’espionnage inaugurait un nouveau 
régime dans lequel toutes les injustices étaient possibles. 

Aprés les massacres bulgares, aprés la guerre turco-russe, la 
question arménienne a eu le malheur d’éclore juste au moment ou ce 
double courant cherchait un nouvel aliment. 

L’Anatolie, dont l’Arménie forme une partie importante, a 
toujours été considérée par les ‘diplomates’ du régime actuel comme 
le dernier refuge des Tures; ces ‘diplomates’ se sont habitués 
depuis longtemps 4 l’idée d’étre les mussajfirs (les hotes) de l’Europe, 
et ils connaissent trés bien les visées de l’Autriche sur la Macédoine, 
de la France sur la Syrie et de l’Italie sur la Tripolitaine ; d’autre 
part ils ne sont jamais sirs du Hédjaz, ot l’élément ture est exécré 


1 Au sujet de l’extension qu'a prise l’espionnage, voila une parabole qu’on raconte 
souvent 4 Constantinople et qui ne manque pas de saveur : 

‘Le bon Dieu va un jour 4 Constantinople pour s’enquérir de visu de la situation ; 
accompagné de l’ange Gabriel il s’approche du toit de la premiére maison qu'il voit 
et regardant d’une fenétre il apergoit une foule de gens qui écrivent des lettres, en 
évitant chacun que leurs voisins lisent la lettre écrite. 

— Que font ces gens ? demande le bon Dieu a l’ange, 

— Ils font des rapports secrets au Sultan. 

Et lange Gabriel d’ajouter malicieusement : 

— Ne vous penchez pas tant, Seigneur ; s’ils vous apercevaient ils seraient capables 
de faire un rapport secret méme contre vous! ’ 
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et qui se trouve d’ailleurs en état de perpétuelle révolte. A la 
premiére guerre européenne il faudrait sans doute aux Turcs de reculer 
vers l’Asie, si méme Constantinople restait entre leurs mains ; or, en 
cédant quelques provinces de la frontiére 4 la Russie, il restait encore 
assez de place pour faire bonne figure comme puissance asiatique de 
second ordre, et voilé que les compétitions arméniennes venaient 
créer des difficultés de ce cété. 

On a persuadé le Sultan qu’il haterait la perte de son empire en 
acquiescant 4 la moindre concession en faveur des Arméniens ; 
incapable de comprendre qu’en défaut de tout avantage politique il 
devait au moins 4 ses sujets arméniens une administration impartiale 
et juste, le Sultan a, au contraire, voulu étouffer la question en 
opprimant le malheureux peuple auquel cette question appartenait. 

La seule consolation de l’Arménien avait été jusque la la liberté 
relative avec laquelle il pouvait exercer sa foi, parler sa langue, 
vénérer les grandes figures de son histoire. Quand l’Arménien de 
Constantinople, 4 la féte du héros national Vartan, chantait 4 l’école 
de son quartier la cantate de vengeance et allait voir le soir au 
théatre l’épopée de la guerre religieuse de 451 (p. J.-C.), il était 
content. Il y avait la une vie idéale, faite de souvenirs, qui suffisait 
a satisfaire ses aspirations. 

Le Sultan, aveuglé par son fanatisme, a attaqué la nation 
arménienne de son cdété le plus sensible; il n’existait encore aucun 
comité révolutionnaire quand le Sultan a défendu l’impression dans 
son empire et l'étude dans les écoles arméniennes de histoire 
d’Arménie, ainsi que les représentations théatrales tirées de cette 
histoire. Peu 4 peu loppression s’est accentuée ; il a été défendu 
aux journaux d’employer le mot ‘ Arménie,’ de faire allusion au passé 
de la nation, de traiter méme les affaires nationales. Ona commencé 
a arréter les Arméniens sous de futiles prétextes ; porter la coiffure 
nationale dite Arakhdji méme était considéré comme un crime et les 
délinquants jetés dans les cachots. 

Les espions enchérissant sur les tendances du Palais, se sont mis 
de suite 4 signaler des complots et révolutions alors qu’il n’en existait 
aucun. Tout le monde s’attaquait 4 l’Arménien et une animosité de 
race et de religion, alimentée aussi en partie par la presse turque de 
Constantinople, s’est ainsi enracinée peu 4 peu dans le cceur du Ture. 

Il n’en fallait pas davantage pour donner l’éveil 4 l’Arménien ; 
privé de son histoire passée, il était naturel qu’il désirat s’en faire 
une nouvelle ; l’oppression morale et économique I’y poussait déja ; 
c'est presque sous le coup d’une nécessité que les comités se sont 
formés et les Tures s’en sont effrayés avec d’autant plus de raison que 
Yexistence des comités se révélait 4 Constantinople et dans les 
provinces par une activité calculée et méthodique. 

Un gouvernement sage aurait vu dans la formation méme de ces 
comités et surtout dans la facilité avec laquelle ils réussissaient a 
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enroler des adeptes la condamnation de sa politique, puisque cette 
politique donnait naissance 4 une organisation dangereuse pour 
YEmpire. Le Sultan y a vu, au contraire, la confirmation de la 
justesse de la direction qu’il avait donnée 4 la cupidité de ses fonc- 
tionnaires et au fanatisme de ses sujets musulmans. 

Alors, les régiments kurdes de Hamidieh ont été formés, tandis 
que le régime des suspects devenait de jour en jour plus sévére ; des 
arrestations en masse ont eu lieu et les tortures les plus barbares ont 
été données aux Arméniens dans les prisons. 

Les ulémas et les cheikhs excitant continuellement leurs coreli- 
gionnaires, les fonctionnaires et les espions opprimant sans cesse les 
Arméniens quils signalaient au fanatisme musulman comme ‘les 
ennemis de la foi et de l’empire!’ (duchmeni dine ow devilett), il en 
est résulté une tension de rapports qui devait naturellement avoir 
pour conséquence |’effusion de sang 4 la premiére occasion. 

L’écho que les massacres de Sassoun ont trouvé en Europe y a 
servi de prétexte; le courage avec lequel les Arméniens ont mis 
sous les yeux du monde civilisé les circonstances dans lesquelles leurs 
malheureux compatriotes avaient été passés au fil de l’épée a encore 
aiguisé la haine du Sultan, qui se voyait cette fois personnellement 
en cause. 

Ayant ordonné lui-méme le massacre, c’était sa responsabilité 


personnelle qui se trouvait engagée; le Sultan a vu qu'il y allait 


Aussi son premier soin a-t-il été de mettre le hola sur l’Arménien 
qu'il a dénoncé cette fois comme en état de rébellion ouverte ; il s’est 
ensuite servi du fanatisme musulman comme d’une arme A opposer a 
toute intervention étrangére en faveur des Arméniens et méme a 
toute tentative de protection morale. 

En effet, avant que les massacres eussent commencé, il signalait 
déja Yéventualité de l’explosion du fanatisme musulman aux diplo- 
mates étrangers toutes les fois que ceux-ci le mettaient au pied de 
mur pour obtenir quelques concessions ! 

Et il faut noter que le courant libéral chez les Tures reprenait de 
force juste au méme moment; on avait découvert des sociétés 
secrétes a l’école militaire, 4 ’école de médecine et 4 l’école prépara- 
toire de Kouléli; et au journal Hurriett (La Liberté) publié depuis 
plus d’un an 4 Londres par un éminent publiciste arabe qui signe 
Djivanpire, étaient venus s’ajouter le Mechverett (Le Parlemen- 
tarisme) et le Mizan (La Balance). Le danger grondait aussi de ce 
cété, il fallait une nouvelle diversion .? 


2 Au lendemain de la manifestation arménienne du 30 septembre 1895 le parti 
jeune-turc a publié un manifeste 4 Constantinople approuvant les revendications des 
Arméniens et invitant les musulmans a s’unir 4 eux; l’avocat Adjem Izzet effendi, 
chef du Comité Hurriett, a été arrété et on ne sait pas ce qu'il est devenu depuis. 
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On a dit que c’était la manifestation arménienne de la Sublime 
Porte (30 septembre 1895) qui avait provoqué les massacres ; c’est 
une grande erreur : la manifestation armée, si regrettable qu’elle soit, 
n’a servi que de prétexte; elle n’a nullement été une cause; c’est 
la politique du Sultan, des ordres émanant directement du Palais qui 
ont été cause des massacres ; les consuls étrangers en Arménie pour- 
ront déclarer que les préparatifs en étaient faits depuis trois mois et 
que la menace en était proférée partout publiquement. 

D’ailleurs les derniers événements de Constantinople n’ont laissé 
aucun doute quant 4 la culpabilité et la complicité des autorités 
dans l’effusion de sang. 


IV 


Et présent quelle solution pourrait dénouer la situation ? voila 
la question, trés grave, qui occupe en ce moment le monde politique. 

Avant de dire quelques mots sur ce sujet, nous voulons détruire 
certaines illusions qu’on se fait encore en Europe. 

On croit que tout en laissant au Sultan continuer sa maniére de 
gouverner, on peut améliorer la situation des Arméniens et par 
conséquent la situation générale de la Turquie. C'est une erreur. 

Le Sultan doit régner mais non pas gouverner. Rien a espérer 
tant qu’il aura la faculté de se méler des affaires d’état ; cela doit étre 
le premier point du credo dans la solution 4 adopter. 

Il faudrait done établir 4 Constantinople un contréle européen ou 
unereprésentation nationale, quiaurait alors pour base une constitution 
élaborée conformément au principe de décentralisation, seul principe 
qui puisse donner satisfaction aux différents éléments formant la 
population de Empire ottoman. Cela serait le systéme autrichien 
de nationalités, atténué et approprié aux circonstances locales. 

Pourtant, méme en cette seconde éventualité la surveillance 
européenne serait nécessaire pour plusieurs années, afin de contre- 
carrer les velléités du souverain qui voudrait sans doute attenter de 
nouveau aux droits de ses sujets, comme il I’a fait une premiére fois. 

Et lagrément du Sultan a la solution, comment l’obtenir ? 

Voici notre idée lai-dessus: Si les ambassadeurs des six grandes 
puissances, agissant loyalement (mais avec une loyauté sincére), se 
rendaient ensemble au Palais de Yildiz et présentaient au Sultan, 
comme & un condamné, les décisions de l'Europe, avec la menace 
réelle d’une rupture collective immédiate, tout serait accepté en dix 
minutes. 

Mais tant qu’il se trouvera une puissance quelconque, qui in- 
triguera, ouvertement ou dans les coulisses peu importe, ou qui 
gardera simplement une attitude réservée, le Sultan n’acceptera rien. 

Il yaencore l'emploi de la force; 1a il s’agirait de la maniére 
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dont la force serait employée. Si]’on agit énergiquement, le Sultan, 
poltron de nature, cédera ; mais si l’on emploie la force graduelle- 
ment, d’une maniére soi-disant méthodique, une opposition plus ou 
moins sérieuse est possible; le Sultan brilerait alors ses vaisseaux 
en tachant de provoquer une guerre européenne ; mais |’Europe se 
rendrait ridicule si Abd-ul-Hamid pouvait faire la pluie et le beau 
temps suivant ses convenances. 


Drran KE LEKIAN. 





THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS 


WHEN the first Board schools were established the Voluntary schools, 
then without rivals in the field, were educating about two-fifths of 
the children who ought to have been in elementary scnools. At the 
present date, after a quarter of a century of severe competition, they 
are educating four-sevenths. The number of children in Voluntary 
schools was in 1870 little more than a million; in 1895, nearly two 
millions and a half.' It is instructive to inquire why the promoters 
of a system which has shown such a marvellous power of growth 
should be now crying out for their schools to be saved from extinction. 
A review of the facts will prove that the difficulties which are now 
occupying the public mind have been before statesmen for half a 
century, and that, although they have been much discussed, and to 
some extent successfully evaded, they have never been solved. It 
will also show how ignorant of the history of the past those party 
politicians were who brought against the proposals of the Govern- 
ment in the Bill of 1896 the accusation of novelty. 

The education of the people had been taken in hand by the 
Church of England, and other religious societies, long before the 
nation awoke to its obligations in that regard. The first Treasury 
grant, amounting to 20,000/., and appropriated to the erection of 
‘schoolhouses,’ was made in 1833. From that date to 1870 the 
action of the State in promoting national education was confined to 
the grant of continually increasing subsidies to Voluntary schools 
established and managed by religious bodies, and to such control as 
conditions attached to the reception of the grant conferred. For a 
long time the idea of establishing schools which should be indepen- 
dent of all religious bodies was not within the sphere of practical 
politics ; separation between secular and religious instruction. was 
generally scouted. In 1840 the Government were ‘strongly of 
opinion that no plan of education ought to be encouraged in which 
intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of the 
thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines of revealed 
religion.’ As late as 1853 a grant was refused to a secular school on 
the ground that ‘education grants had not hitherto been applicable 


1 The actual numbers were—in 1870, 1,152,389; in 1895, 2,445,812. 
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to schools exclusively secular, and that they’ (the Committee of 
Council) ‘ believed that such a decision was in accordance with the 
views of the great majority of the promoters of education.’ On the 
other hand, many Voluntary school managers resented the mild State 
interference which was the accompaniment of State aid ; some would 
accept neither the one nor the other. State control was as much a 
bugbear fifty years ago as control of ratepayers is to-day. The 
‘management clauses’ which it was proposed, in 1847, should be 
inserted in the trust-deeds of all Church of England schools as a 
condition of a building grant provoked an angry controversy extend- 
ing over many years. The right of the State to interfere at all was 
denied. It was maintained that the education of the people was the 
exclusive prerogative of the religious denominations. Freedom from 
State control was demanded by Nonconformists and Roman Catholics 
as earnestly as by Churchmen. 

In 1853 Lord John Russell introduced the first Education Bill. 
It was a permissive Bill, and applied to boroughs only; the absence 
at that time of any suitable local authority in rural districts was an 
insuperable bar to its extensiontothem. It made the town council, 
acting through a committee, to which persons not members of the 
council might be appointed, the education authority. Schools which 
were. eligible for grants from, and were regularly inspected by, the 
Committee of Council might, on their own application, be aided out 
of the borough rate. The rate aid was to be in the form of a grant 
on average attendance, and was to be supplementary to a prescribed 
amount derived from subscriptions, endowments, or school fees. The 
charge.on the borough was limited to the produce of a 6d. rate. 
Aggrieved managers had an appeal to the Committee of Council. 
Lord John Russell disclaimed, on the part of the Government, any 
attempt to disturb the then existing system, based on voluntary effort ; 
the object of the Bill was to strengthen and improve it. The Govern- 
ment were against secular education, and thought there should be 
religious training in the schools; but there was a provision in the 
Bill giving parents a right to withdraw their children from religious 
instruction. Objection was made then, as it is made now, that 
individuals might refuse to pay rates that were to be applied to pur- 
poses of which they disapproved. But the rate was not to be ear- 
marked, but paid out of the general borough fund. A conscientious 
and recalcitrant ratepayer would have to refuse to contribute at all 
towards the revenues of the borough, on the ground that some part 
of itsexpenditure:-was'sueh as he could not conscientiously approve. 
Scruples of this sort, if general, would put a stop to all social com- 
bination, either for local or national purposes. The establishment 
by a municipality of schools ofits own, supported out of the borough 
rate, side by side with the schools under voluntary management, 
does not seem to have been contemplated in the Bill. It was thought 
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that with rate aid Voluntary schools would in boroughs have covered 
the ground. The country schools, excluded by the Bill of 1853 from 
the possibility of rate aid, were to be consoled by an increase of the 
capitation grant. It was a scheme of State aid to country schools 
and rate aid to town schools. The Bill was coldly received. It was 
accused of novelty. The town councils were reluctant. The Bill 
was dropped. The Government declared they would pass it in 
another session, but they never did. On the collapse of the rate-aid 
scheme of the Government the increased capitation grant, originally 
intended for the counties only, was extended to the boroughs, and for 
seventeen years longer the financial assistance given out of public 
funds to elementary education was exclusively State aid. 

Simultaneously with the Government two other parties in 
Parliament were promoting education Bills. The one party aimed 
at the establishment in every place of a system of free schools, sup- 
ported by local rates, and managed by local committees specially 
elected for that purpose by the ratepayers; these schools were to 
impart secular instruction, only leaving to parents, guardians, and 
religious teachers the inculcation of doctrinal religion. But oppor- 
tunity was to be given for denominational schools to come under these 
local committees, and obtain support from the rates, upon condition 
that they restricted the inculcation of doctrinal religion to fixed 
times, and allowed scholars to be withdrawn by their parents from 
such lessons, and that they provided free secular instruction. The 
other party relied for the advancement of national education upon 
voluntary effort, stimulated and supported by State subsidies, 
although they admitted the necessity of some provision for establish- 
ing schools in places where voluntary effort failed, and proposed that 
it should be a condition in such schools that the Bible should be 
read. 

In 1855 there were three education Bills before the House of 
Commons, all of which embraced provisions for aiding the existing 
Voluntary schools out of local rates. First, there was a Bill intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, which permitted both towns and 
country parishes to submit schemes to the Committee of Council for 
both aiding and establishing elementary schools. The second Bill 
was brought in by Sir John Pakington, and may be considered to 
embody the views of the progressive Conservatives of that day. Tbe 
educational areas were to be boroughs and Poor-law unions. The 
education authority was to be a school committee specially elected 
by the ratepayers for the purposes of the Act. The committee 
might levy an education rate not exceeding 6d. in the pound, to be 
paid out of the borough fund in towns, and the Poor-rate in the 
country. All the existing schools which were recognised by the 
Committee of Council were to share in the rate, and in the case of 
new schools established by the local committees the religious 
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teaching was to be in accordance with the religion of the majority 
of the persons in the district for which the schools were to be 
established. No child was to be excluded from any rate-aided 
school in consequence of its religion. The third Bill, promoted by 
the partisans of secular education, proposed the establishment of a 
Board of Public Instruction, which was to divide England and 
Wales into convenient education areas, in each of which there was 
to be a committee, specially elected by the ratepayers, with power 
to establish and maintain out of rates free secular schools. But, in 
order to afford the scholars the opportunity of receiving definite 
religious instruction, the committee of each district was to set 
apart certain hours in every week, not exceeding one-fourth of the 
time devoted to general instruction, during which the schools 
should be closed. The treatment which this extreme party was at 
that time willing to extend to denominational schools is significant. 
The managers might sell the school to the committee, retaining the 
right to give such religious instruction as they thought fit in it on 
Sundays, and during those hours in the week on which the schools 
of the committee were closed for the purpose of allowing the scholars 
to attend religious instruction; or they might retain the manage- 
ment, and receive rate aid from the school committee, on condition 
that the inculcation of distinctive doctrinal religion did not take 
place on any week-day between 9 and 11 A.M., or between 2 and 
4 p.m. All these three Bills were discussed, and finally dropped 
without any definite decision having been arrived at. 

After abortive attempts at legislation in succeeding sessions, it 
appeared to the Government of the day that the education question 
was ripe for being hung up for some years by a Royal Commission ; 
and a Commission was accordingly appointed in 1858, presided over 
by the Duke of Newcastle, which finally reported in 1861. 

A minority of the Commission, which represented a considerable 
body of opinion out of doors, still clung to the doctrine that volun- 
tary effort was sufficient to provide education for the people, and 
that all State interference should be resisted. If the religious bodies 
accepted State subsidies for the erection of schools, it should be on the 
distinct condition that the State should take no part in their main- 
tenance or management; and, in accordance with this view, they 
desired that the annual grants then made for maintenance should be 
gradually withdrawn. But this party, finding itself in a minority on 
the Commission, deferred to the opinion of the majority, and, ‘on the 
rejection of their own view, cordially adopted in the second resort the 
scheme of assistance approved by the majority of their colleagues, 
which they regarded as better in every respect, and, above all, a far 
nearer approach to justice than the extremely partial system’ then 
in operation. It is remarkable that in the whirligig of time those 
who are in many respects the successors of this party should now 
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occupy the position of contending that, wlile the religious bodies 
may properly be called upon to furnish the whole cost of erecting 
and keeping in repair school buildings, the entire cost of schcol main- 
tenance, teachers’ salaries, apparatus, books and so forth, ought to be 
paid out of public funds. 

The report of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission became, by 
this yielding of the minority to the views of the majority, a 
unanimous one in favour of rate as well as State aid to all elementary 
schools, and of their supervision by municipal and county authorities. 
The Commission thought that all assistance given to the annual 
maintenance of schools should be reduced to grants of two kinds—the 
first paid out of the general taxation of the country, and the second 
paid out of the county rate; that every county should appoint a 
county board of education, six to be elected by the court of quarter 
sessions (at that time the only governing body in the county), and six 
others co-opted by the members so elected. In municipal boroughs 
containing a population of more than 40,000 inhabitants the town 
council was to act as its own county authority, and was to appoint 
a borough board of education. They recommended that the State 
grant should be paid direct to the managers of the schools, in considera- 
tion of the fulfilment of certain general conditions as to the sanitary 
condition of the buildings and the discipline, efficiency, and general 
character of the school, and that the amount should be based on 
average attendance. The payment out of the county rate was to 
depend upon results ascertained by the county, and was to be a 
specific payment for each child which passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion before a county examiner in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and, if a girl, also in plain work. They wished to preserve the 
leading features of the existing system, and they especially adhered 
to the principles to which it was, in their opinion, indebted for no 
small part of its success, viz. : 

(a) Non-interference in the religious training which is given by 
different denominations of Christians ; 

(b) Absence of all central control over the direct management of 
schools ; adding, that it might become the duty of the council to 
make provision for insuring to the children of the poor the benefit of 
education ‘without exposing their parents to a violation of their 
religious convictions.’ 

These recommendations shared the common fate of the recom- 
mendations of royal commissions: no attempt was ever made by the 
Government to carry them into effect. They suggested, however, to 
the Government a most pernicious change in the mode of dispensing 
the State grant. No rate aid was to be given to elementary schools, 
but by the Revised Code of 1862 the State aid was to be henceforward 
given, not on the general conditions recommended by the Commission, 
but upon the system of payment for results on which the Commission 
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had recommended that: the local authorities should dispense their 
subsidy. Elementary education has scarcely yet recovered from the 
disastrous effects of this change. 

In 1867 and 1868 Bills were brought in by Messrs. Bruce, Forster, 
and Egerton, supported by moderate members of both parties, to give 
rate aid to the existing schools, and to establish those local education 
authorities whose existence is a condition-precedent to the distribution 
of such aid. The authority was to be a committee appointed in 
boroughs by the town council, and in other places by the ratepayers. 
The committees might, in case of local deficiency, build and maintain 
schools of their own ; but all existing schools might place themselves 
in union with the committees, and were entitled on the fulfilment of 
certain specific conditions to payments out of rates on a scale fixed by 
the Bill. The conditions were that the school should be open to 
inspection, conform to the Code, and have an effective con- 
science clause. But the school committee was ‘ not to interfere with 
the constitution, management, arrangements, discipline, or instruction.’ 
These well-meant efforts to provide rate aid on fair terms to existing 
Voluntary schools, without impairing their distinctive religious teach- 
ing, were coldly received, and the Bills had ultimately to be with- 
drawn. 

Finally, in 1870 the strong Liberal Government of Mr. Gladstone, 
in its second session of Parliament, brought in an Education Bill. 
The fundamental principles of the Bill introduced by Mr. Forster 
differed very widely from those of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870. The fatal error of making every rural parish, however small, 
into an independent school district is common to both. But in the 
Bill the School Board which was to be the education authority was 
to be appointed in boroughs by the town council, and in rural 
parishes by the vestry. Mr. Forster, like all other promoters of 
education Bills, was greatly hampered by the non-existence in country 
districts of any efficient organisation for local self-government. The 
education of the people was beginning to be regarded as one of the 
more important functions of Government, and one that could be most 
effectively discharged by means of local administration. But while 
in the boroughs the town councils furnished a fairly effective 
machinery, in the country districts the promoters of national educa- 
tion were confronted with the almost impossible task of having to 
establish a system of local administration without any local body 
being available to which it could be properly entrusted. The county 
area furnished nothing but the court of quarter sessions; the union, 
nothing but the board of guardians; the parish, nothing but the 
vestry. If county and district councils had been in existence in 
1870, it is impossible to believe that parishes and vestries would have 
’ been selected as the areas and authorities for education purposes. In 
the Bill the fanction of the local education authority was not confined 
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to the provision and maintenance of schools of its own to supplement 
deficiencies, as is that of the School Board under the Act. It could 
grant pecuniary assistance, of such amount and for such purposes as it 
thought fit, to all Voluntary schools in its district willing to receive 
it, provided that such assistance was to be granted on equal terms to 
all Voluntary schools, upon conditions to be approved by the Educa- 
tion Department. This general and elastic power of giving rate aid 
to Voluntary schools was in accordance with Mr. Forster’s own Bills 
of 1867 and 1868, and with the various legislative proposals made to 
Parliament from 1853 downwards. Its adoption would have prevented 
the rivalry which afterwards sprung up between Board and Voluntary 
schools. In towns, where this rivalry is most prevalent, the school 
board of the Bill would have been practically a mere committee of the 
town council, bound to have regard in the exercise of its powers to 
the general interests of the town. It would have clearly been the 
interest of the town at large to keep the already existing schools on 
foot, to make them perfectly efficient, and to build new schools only 
so far as it might become necessary to supplement existing accom- 
modation. The interest of the managers of Voluntary schools would 
have been identical with that of the town; and when interests are 
identical, parties easily come to terms. In large and populous 
parishes of an urban character the same considerations would have 
prevailed. In rural parishes the contest, such as it is, has been 
between the two systems, not between the two kinds of schools. In 
the country, Board and Voluntary schools scarcely even co-exist in the 
same district, and their rivalry is almost unknown. 

The two fundamental changes which the Bill of 1870 underwent 
in passing through Parliament, both of which were brought about by 
the friends of Voluntary schools, were : 

(1) That the local education authorities were to be indepen- 
dently elected, and that education was to be thus separated from the 
other functions of local self-government. 

(2) That the new authorities were to be deprived of the power of 
using the machinery of the existing schools for the establishment of 
a comprehensive scheme of national education. They were to set up 
a rival system. 

Those who uphold the separate election of school authorities with 
independent rating powers have a very narrow view of the principles 
of local administration. Education, though an important, is not the 
only function of Government. A system by which a separate body 
is to be separately elected for the performance of each separate func- 
tion of government, and is to levy such rates as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its particular duty, without any regard to the other 
wants, the rate-paying capacity, and the general finance of the district 
for which it acts, will soon bring local self-government into 
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disrepute. There must be one body, by however many committees 
it may act, to exercise paramount control. 

The result has proved that the friends of Voluntary schools were 
not wise in rejecting the provisions of the Bill which rendered pos- 
sible a concord between the representatives of the ratepayers and 
the managers of Voluntary schools. The School Boards in the towns 
and populous places have well performed the duties put upon them 
by the Act of 1870. They have constructed a system of elementary 
education which is inferior to that of other nations only because of the 
early age at which children are withdrawn from instruction. They 
have, not unnaturally, pushed and extended their system in every 
direction ; they have regarded efficiency before economy, and have 
never spared the rates out of regard to the necessities of their districts 
other than educational. Unless some radical change can be speedily 
made in the position of Voluntary schools in School Board districts, 
all of them, except such as the strong religious feeling of their sup- 
porters can succeed in keeping on foot, must shortly disappear. 

After a quarter of a century of the present dual system of 
national education, the position and prospects of Voluntary schools 
are found to differ diametrically in the country and inthe towns. In 
rural districts the Board-school system is not spreading, and many 
parishes which have come under it would rejoice in being emancipated, 
if any practical means of getting rid of their School Boards were pro- 
vided. The Voluntary schools are in no danger of extinction. The 
dread of the cost of a School Board is so great that in a great number 
of parishes the ratepayers are paying a voluntary rate to the Voluntary 
school managers to escape the higher one which the establishment of 
a School Board would impose upon them. Nor are those who desire 
educational progress at all anxious to see voluntary management 
replaced in rural districts by that of School Boards. Unsatisfactory 
as the former may be to educational experts, the latter is generally 
worse. Rates are high because of the costs of elections, offices, and 
management, not because in Board-school districts better salaries are 
paid or a larger proportion of teachers supplied. The class of people 
who form a rural School Board are often quite unfit to have the con- 
trol of a school. The country parson, with all his alleged shortcomings, 
is generally by character, by education, and by experience a better 
manager, even from a secular point of view. 

Urgently as country education demands reform, the universal 
substitution of Board for Voluntary schools would be a step in the 
wrong direction. To improve country schools, Board and Voluntary, 
two things are requisite—more money and better organisation. 
Country School Boards have not unlimited resources: there are 
many parishes in which any increase of the already monstrous 
school rate is practically an impossibility. Many Voluntary schools 
have no endowments, and their subscriptions in times of agricultural 
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distress are difficult to keep up. Small schools are much more 
costly per head than large ones. Efficiency suffers from lack of 
means. In any grant made bythe Exchequer to country schools, it 
would be difficult to defend upon any principle of justice its restric- 
tion to those under voluntary management. Two parishes may 
exist side by side in which there is equal need of additional funds to 
make the village school efficient. The parish which is under School 
Board management is probably the poorer of the two, lacking the 
wealthier residents whose subscriptions help to keep up the 
Voluntary school. It has greater burdens, for it has to pay for 
elections and management as well as for schools. It would be im- 
possible to give a grant from the Exchequer to the richer parish and- 
leave the poorer out in the cold. But in either case, unless effective 
precautions were taken, a grant would do little to relieve the financial 
difficulties of the managers. It would be swallowed up in relieving 
ratepayers or subscribers, and there would be nothing left for 
managers to spend upon the schools. It is indispensable that the 
additional grant should be under the supervision of some county 
authority if it is intended that it should reach the schools. But 
country schools want something much more thanmoney. They want 
some system of organisation which will enable them to co-operate for 
common objects. The parish is too small an area to establish alone 
efficient education. The great success of Board Schools in towns is 
largely due to the fact that the School Board furnishes a centre of 
federation for the individual schools. The teachers have the prospect 
of promotion from school to school. Apparatus, pictures, and books 
can be transferred. Organising teachers and special lecturers can be 
employed. Centres for cookery classes, laundry-work, and manual 
instruction can be formed. /Pupil-teachers can be taught more 
cheaply and more effectively in a common school. There is nothing 
of this kind in the country. I have heard of places in which con- 
federations for such purposes of rural School Boards exist, but these 
are exceptions. Church schools dare not federate, for fear of losing 
their subscriptions. People will subscribe to their own village school 
who would, it is believed, cease to do so if the school became merged 
in a diocesan federation. Only a county education authority could 
form an effective nucleus for common action amongst the individual 
schools of the county. 

But whilst in the country Voluntary schools are every bit as good 
as, if not better than, Board schools, and, although a little straitened 
at times for lack of money, are in no danger whatever of extinction, 
the result of the dual system in the towns has been disastrous to 
Voluntary schools, and the continued existence of a great many of 
them isin jeopardy. The Board-school system has spread over most 
of the towns, and flourishes in them. The Boards have in the rates 
a source of income which is practically unlimited, and their manage- 
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ment is never stinted for want of funds. Moreover, the rate contribu- 
tion to the Board school is drawn from the subscribers to Voluntary 
schools equally with the rest. Thus the supporters of Voluntary 
schools have to pay twice over. Many of them regard this as unjust ; 
they cannot escape the rate, so they withdraw their subscription. The 
rate of voluntary subscription per child is far lower in districts which 
have School Boards than in those which have none. The managers 
of Voluntary schools in towns want the same things as those in the 
country—money and organisation—whilst their rivals are amply pro- 
vided with both. The natural consequence is that, with some ccn- 
spicuous exceptions, Voluntary schools in towns are generally inferior 
to Board schools. They have worse buildings, worse apparatus, worse 
paid head-teachers, assistants with inferior qualifications, and larger 
classes for these teachers to manage and instruct. 

How much more money do the Voluntary schools want, and 
where is it to come from? The difference between the expenditure 
of Board and Voluntary managers on school maintenance is in London 
25s. per child, and in the large towns is, on the average, 12s. per child. 
The first question that arises is, whether this difference can be 
diminished by curtailing the expenditure of the School Boards. It 
is said that they are extravagant. They are probably not so econo- 
mical as they would be if they were responsible for the general finance 
of their district as well as for its education ; but there is little doubt 
that, on the whole, the ratepayers get excellent value for their money. 
Increased economy will not do much to bridge over the difference 
between Board and Voluntary school expenditure. Neither is it pos- 
sible that the cost of education can be arbitrarily fixed in advance, as 
some persons have suggested. It depends on the cost of buildings, 
the price of apparatus, and the salaries of teachers. These are regu- 
lated by the law of supply anddemand. Salaries, in particular, which 
are frequently denounced as extravagant, are undoubtedly higher in 
England than in France or Germany; but as the general level of 
elementary education amongst the mass of the population of this 
country is lower than abroad, those who are to be teachers have to be 
raised to a much greater height above their fellows. They form a 
class with special qualifications which cannot quickly be augmented, 
and they command, in consequence, high salaries, without which their 
services cannot be obtained. It is thus impossible to place a limit 
on the cost of education. The State may fix its contribution, the 
power of the School Board to rate may be restricted, but there must 
be some authority behind whose liability is unlimited if the efficiency 
of the Board schools is to be maintained. It is contended by some 
persons that the cost of School-board education might be lessened 
by restricting it to the teaching of certain subjects, to be called 
‘elementary,’ and forbidding the Boards to give instruction in any 
subject not included in the definition. In many places the Boards 
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have responded to a popular demand for higher education, and have 
established excellent secondary schools. Until some better public 
provision is made for secondary education it would be the height of 
folly to stop these laudable efforts, highly popular among the rate- 
payers concerned. But whatever reasons may arise hereafter for 
placing secondary education in other hands, economy is not one of 
them. The Boards, as purveyors of higher education, allege that 
they make a profit which enures to the benefit of the ratepayers, and 
that the general cost of education to them is diminished, and not in- 
creased, by their operations. But so long as our industrial population 
is so inferior in elementary and technical knowledge to their rivals in 
other countries, any attempt to lower the quality of education is 
dangerous to our national interests, unless we could persuade other 
nations to step down to the same low level. There is a competition 
in these days among civilised nations in education as well as in arma- 
ments, and our national prosperity depends upon our keeping abreast 
of our rivals at whatever cost. 

If Voluntary schools are to continue to exist in towns in a state of 
efficiency at all comparable to that of Board schools, the managers must 
be provided with means something like equal to those which their 
rivals enjoy. Whether aid can be accepted without destruction 
to the religious character of the school from the rates is a question 
upon which for fifty years the friends of Voluntary schools have 
been unable to make up their minds. It is impossible to settle 
such a question in the concluding lines of an article. But it may 
be useful to state some conclusions which seem to spring from the 
history of the past, and which must be borne in mind in any solution 
proposed : 

1. An additional State subvention, given in towns to Board and 
Voluntary schools alike, will not redress the existing inequality in 
their resources. Whatever is given to the Voluntary schools must 
either be withheld from the Board schools or be such as the latter 
already possess. Whether it is possible to persuade Parliament to 
give to schools, because they are Voluntary, exceptional grants, which 
are neither now nor in the near future to be extended to Board 
schools, or whether, after so many schemes of rate aid have been 
proposed and none accepted, it is now possible to devise something 
which Parliament will adopt, are questions for the party politician. 

2. The aid must be adequate. It must be sufficient to enable 
the managers of Voluntary schools to give an education as efficient 
as that of the Board schools. Any part of the excess of School- 
board expenditure which is due to extravagance, any saving which 
can be made in Voluntary schools by reason of unpaid services, may 
be deducted from the existing difference of resources; but the rest 
must be made up in full. Some plan will also have to be devised to 
secure that the aid will go to the school, and not to the subscribers, 
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otherwise it will be swallowed up by the latter, and the former will be 
no better off than before. 

3. The aid must be elastic. It is impossible to regard the 
existing cost of education as a maximum which will never be ex- 
ceeded. Ifthe cost in Board schools increases, the Boards have the 
rates to fall back upon. The managers of Voluntary schools must 
have a source of income capable of simultaneous augmentation. 

4. Theaid must be permanent. Any relief given now to Voluntary 
schools which might be withdrawn a few years hence will only 
ensure their destruction. Differential treatment by the Exchequer, 
unless it is generally accepted, is a perilous expedient. There are 
so many ways in which a policy of this kind can be reversed—either 
by cutting off the supplies, or by extending the grants to the Board 
schools, and thus reviving the present inequality—that its perma- 
nence can only be relied on if it is the result of a common under- 
standing. 

5. Lastly, the managers of Voluntary schools must make up 
their minds to accept, along with increased grants of public money, 
increased public control. If aid come from the State, Parliament is 
sure to impose conditions with the view of securing the application 
of the special grant to increasing the efficiency of the schools. If 
from the rates, the representatives of the ratepayers must have some 
sort of voice in the management of the schools. The ingenious 
expedient of the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, to make rate aid a 
payment for results, is not likely to be accepted now. Payment for 
results is discredited as mischievous to education. Managers must 
submit to such conditions as ratepayers may properly require for 
securing the efficiency of the secular education in their schools; 
they may have to surrender some part of that independence of 
management which the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission thought so 
valuable ; the only thing which they cannot surrender, and for which 
they must stand out to the last, is full liberty to teach their distinc- 
tive religious doctrines to the children of their own communion. 
There is no reason from past history to suppose that Parliament will 
seek to take that liberty away. 


Joun E. Gorst. 
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THE WESTRALIAN MINING ‘BOOM’ 


BetwEEN the first day of March 1894 and the last day of September 
1896 not less than 731 Western Australian gold-mining companies, © 
with an aggregate nominal capital of 75,871,372/., have offered their 
shares for subscription to British investors. The greater part of these 
companies—to be exact, 423—made their first bow to our public 
during the last twelve months. One hundred and eighty were floated 
when the late lamented ‘ boom ’ in South African mining shares, which 
I discussed in this Review for October 1895, was in its zenith; and 
about the same number were children of the spring of the present 
year. 

To the 80,000,000 Westralian mining shares now in existence 
the Stock Exchange has long since conceded a special ‘ market ;’ and 
it has even conferred upon these stocks a nickname—the surest indi- 
cation of importance and popularity. And that ‘ Kangaroos,’ as 
they were fondly called, could boast of importance and popularity 
nobody would dare to gainsay. During many months they were the 
only class of stocks which furnished stockbrokers and company 
promoters with a living, financial newspapers with advertisements, 
and dabblers in shares with an opportunity to dabble. When the 
South African market was in a chronic state of collapse ; when Home 
Railways had been carried to such high prices that nobody could 
muster pluck enough to touch them; when Argentine stocks had 
been ‘ worked for all they were worth ;’ and American railways were 
going to the dogs, along with the Democratic party—when, in short, 
every department of the Stock Exchange was inactive—Westralians 
came to the rescue, and the creation and distribution of these shares 
kept the financial community profitably employed. 

I propose to enter presently into a brief examination of the 
methods pursued in creating these 80,000,000 shares, and par- 
ticularly of the means adopted to distribute them among the public. 
I also intend to show how little reason the public have to congratulate 
themselves upon their new acquisitions. But before I do that I 
must show what foundation there is for these shares and their market 
—in other words, what are the position and the prospects of the gold 
industry of Western Australia, which provides the basis of this 
gambling mania. 
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The Western Australia Goldfields, first somewhat vaguely known 
as ‘Coolgardie,’ really consist of a large number of districts spread 
over an area considerably more than 100,000 square miles in extent, 
and almost exclusively consisting of arid lands situate between the 
thirtieth and thirty-fifth degrees south. Until quite recently the 
whole colony of Western Australia had neither future nor history ; 
and, as far as the latter is concerned, it has only just begun to 


‘manufacture the article. Although the honour is claimed by two 


men named Ryan and Sweetman, the first important discovery of 
gold is generally placed to the credit of two prospectors named 
Bayley and Ford, who in 1892 discovered some rich gold-bearing 
quartz from which they extracted 700 ounces of gold. They took 
this gold to Southern Cross, then a small mining camp. Within one 
day every able-bodied person in the town was prospecting, and need- 
less to say a rush also ensued from the coast. It is a curious fact 
that the principal drawback with which these pioneers had to contend 
whilst they were making many important discoveries was excessive 
rain. Horses and carts had to be left in the mud, we are told, and 
‘dry-blowing ’ was impossible. That was in the summer of 1892. 
By Christmas water sold, in some places, at five shillings a bottle, 
and it has been at a premium ever since. 

By degrees many fresh discoveries were made, and ‘ Coolgardie ’ 
was divided into sections, whilst new fields—Pilbarra, Murchison, 
Yalgoo, Kurnalpi, Kalgoorlie, and others—were added. Many of the 
‘finds’ created a sensation, and numerous ‘ pockets’ were found that 
eclipsed the most famous ‘ bonanzas’ of the haleyon days of California. 
Gradually, also, mining operations were extended. Foreign capital 
and foreign experts were attracted, and the goldfields soon became 
by far the most valuable asset of one of the least prosperous of British 
colonies. Many mines were started, although most of them remain 
in an embryonic state until the present day.'' And there has been 
this peculiarity about these enterprises, that people often embarked 
upon them without ascertaining the extent of the mines, their 
probable permanence, or their presumable prospects as commercial 
ventures. ‘ Westralian’ mining companies, as I have already shown, 
were promoted by the hundred rather than by the score; but hardly 
anybody seems to have taken the trouble to ask for, or to provide, proof 
that these mines, into which scores of millions have been sunk, would 
ever repay the original outlay, let alone yield profits. This omission 
appears the more remarkable, since it has always been known that 
these rich fields had serious drawbacks. There were no means of 
communication except camels; there was no adequate supply of 
labour ; there was little timber; there was hardly any surface water ; 
and, worst of all, the auriferous deposits—one can hardly call them 


' It is but right to add that this seems in part due to the cost of transportation, 
and its prospective reduction owing to the construction of a line of railway. 
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strata—proved tricky and ‘ patchy.’ The mines have an unpleasant 
way of looking marvellously rich near the surface, and of giving out 
suddenly at small depth; and the deplorable failure of the Londonderry 
mine, promoted with a capital of 700,000/. by Lord Fingall and the 
late Colonel North, brought this fact home to the venturesome folk 
who beught shares. For a time, indeed, the Londonderry fiasco 
damped the ardour of the promoter to bring out more companies, 
and suppressed the eagerness of the ‘investor’ to purchase more 
shares. But the patience of the company promoter is long, and the 
memories of shareholders are short, and after a time promotion 
was resumed afresh and soon reached truly unprecedented dimensions. | 
As many as eighty-one companies have been brought out in a single 
month—April 1896. And yet there never were any sufficient hard, 
solid facts, reliable data, or results worth speaking of, to explain this 
renewed favour. Herr Bergrath Dr. Schmeisser, a German geologist 
whose name is well remembered in this country in connection with a 
very sanguine report written by him a couple of years ago on the 
Witwatersrand mines, had been sent to Western Australia by one 
of the leading ‘ finance companies’ interested in these fields. His 
report, translated by his employers, was by no means wholly favour- 
able, and received but scant publicity. It emphasised the unreliable 
nature of the strata, already known to everybody not wholly devoid 
of the faculty to observe ; and it went so far as to say plainly that 
‘the richness of the outcrops, either in the “ pockets” or for con- 
tinuous stretches . . . has repeatedly led to erroneous valuations of 
the deposit.’ 

The richness of these ‘outcrops’ is explained by the gradual 
decomposition of rock near the surface. The decomposed layer, the 
layer where Nature has been doing imperfectly during many centuries 
what mercury and cyanide of potassium accomplish in a few days, 
varies in depth from about 60 feet in the Cue district to 140 or 150 
feet in Mensies or Kurnalpi. Beyond that depth the ore is, as a rule, 
poor.? It is true that no great depth has yet been reached. On 
the Rand—where people have, at any rate, always had confidence in 
the continuity of the strata—very deep bore-holes have been sunk, and 
the diamond drill has established the existence of the well-known 
series of reefs at a vertical depth of over 3,000 feet. In Western 
Australia nobody has ventured to sink deep test holes or shafts ; there 
are not ten mines which have followed their reefs down to a vertical 
depth of more than 200 feet. That is to say, most companies have kept 
within the semi-decayed zone, within the rich upper layer. It is un-- 
doubtedly true that this upper layer has in meny cases proved very” 
rich. Some bodies of ore—for instance, on the Hill End mine—have- 


* See note on next page. 
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‘yielded as much as fifteen ounces per ton, whilst most mines on the 
‘Rand do not yield as many pennyweights. Three or four ounces of 


- gold per ton isa common figure, and four ounces means 15/. worth of 


gold. But there is no doubt whatsoever that these ores are selected ; 
even the boldest of ‘experts’ does not assert that they are not. And 
it is necessary to select, because the cost of treatment is so high that 
it would be rank folly to work low-grade ores. All the necessaries of 
life and all materials are dear. There are no transportation facilities. 
Water is unobtainable in most places; where it can be had, it costs 
money. 

This question of water supply, indeed, is one of the most important 
with which the fields are confronted. The Government is, no doubt, 
anxious to assist in providing the life-blood of the mines; in fact, 
Sir John Forrest, the Premier of the colony, who has learnt that these 
mines must create a strong political force, has virtually undertaken 
to supply water.* But Western Australia is a sparsely peopled colony, 
which has less than 100,000 inhabitants ; and the fields are very ex- 
tensive. Even if water can be procured—which is not by any means 
certain in any bar a few cases, and very doubtful in many— it will be 
ata heavy cost. Ten million gallons a day, which would not go very 
far, would, according toa Mr. O’Connor, require an initial outlay of 
5,323,000/., and would cost 3s. 10d. per 1,000 gallons. But it remains 
yet to be seen whether water can be had in such large quantities. 
Then there are difficulties of transport. Even an imperfect railway 
system would require an outlay of at least 3,000,000/. in addition to 
‘the sum already spent upon the trunk line to Coolgardie, and it would 
leave the vast majority of mines dependent upon supplementary means, 
chiefly camels. Also, there is a great scarcity of labour. But coolies 
and Chinamen can probably be had for the asking, and the question is 
less how to provide muscle and sinew than how to maintain them at 
reasonable cost. ' 

I have in the foregoing endeavoured to point out the four salient 
characteristics of this young mining region. First, the gold strata 
are unreliable and erratic; they decrease in value at small depth,‘ 


3 A special correspondent of the Economist, whose letter from Perth, Western 
Australia, can be found in that journal of the 10th of October, says concerning this 
matter: ‘The goldfields are absolutely without fresh water, and the most feasible 
method of supplying Coolgardie and the surrounding district with fresh water is 
considered to be by means of a line of pipes 300 miles long and involving pumping 
the water not only along that distance, but raising it in the process some 1,500 feet. 
For this project a loan of 2,500,000. will shortly be asked for in the London market.’ 

* Dr, Schmeisser says in his report; ‘ This irregularity in the distribution of the 
pay ore makes it necessary to determine by careful sampling and examination during 
the progress of the development work which portions will pay to work. Another 
fact which I have frequently observed is the richness of the outcrops, either in pockets 
or for continuous stretches. This circumstance has repeatedly led to erroneous 
valuations of the deposit. or as soon.as mining operations are extended in depth, a 
considerable decrease in the value of the bulk of the ore takes place, and corresponding 
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and they have not been shown in one single case to afford a safe basis 
for a large permanent outlay. Second, there is lack of water ; it has 
not yet been demonstrated that it can be supplied, and if it can be 
had it will be at considerable cost. Third, there is the problem ‘of 
providing transportation at a reasonable price ; and fourth, labour will 
have to be made more abundant and cheaper. Ere these conditions 
are fulfilled it will be impossible for the industry to develop at all; 
whether they can be fulfilled, and whether, if they can be fulfilled, 
the industry will prove to possess vitality, is, to say the least, open to 
grave doubts in the majority of cases. 

Yet our public has been persuaded to sink scores of millions in 
these enterprises. Have, then, the drawbacks and disadvantages just 
enumerated—the uncertainty of the formations, the inaccessibility of 
the mines, the difficulty of obtaining water, and the scarcity of labour 
—been offset by other, more tempting conditions? Not that I am 
aware of. The yield of the mines is poor; if allowance be made for 
the ‘ expansion of the industry,’ it is poorer even to-day than it was two 
years ago. In the year ending the 30th of September, 1894, 185,000 
ounces were produced ; in the year ending with September last only 
254,529 ounces were mined, although the capital engaged in mining 
is at least six times larger now than it was two yearsago. Moreover, 
there has been a constant string of disappointments owing to the 
foolish faith of the public in the rash and optimistic predictions of 
the ‘ boomer’ and the promoter. Those interested in these mines 
have always held out bright prospects with which actual performance 
had better not be compared. Sir John Forrest, the Premier, himself 
predicted at the beginning of the year that the output of the current 
year would reach one million ounces of gold; during the first three 
quarters of the year only 193,406 ounces have been produced, and 
the output for the whole of 1896 is certain to be less than 30 per 
cent. of the total foretold by the sanguine Sir John. The case is but 
typical of the disagreement between actuality and prediction, as I 
shall show more conclusively anon. But let us for the moment 
assume that Sir John’s one million ounces will be reached in 1897, 
which I hold to be impossible. A million ounces of gold would be 
worth about 3,500,000/. Let us assume that one half of this sum 
will represent profits, which will certainly not be the case. Then the 
shareholders can divide on their 75,000,000/. of share capital 
1,750,000/., being an average return of 24 per cent. For the present 
year the profit can at best represent but a miserable fraction of 1 per 
cent. The dividends paid so far by mining companies aggregate 


disappointment. In the more favourable of such cases the ore at a depth, even if 


considerably poorer, will still be payable. In other cases, however, it becomes poor 
even to barrerness.’ The italics are the writer’s. 
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only 221,825/. A list of these distributions is soon given. 


it is:* 





Amount paid P f Amount dis- 
Name of Company per share in wroantage 4 bursed in 
dividends dividends dividends 
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Nov. 


Here 





& per cent. £ 
Golden Link . 5 25 22,500 
Great Boulder i9 95 152,000 | 
Great Fingall Reef 1 5 8,750 | 
Menzies Gold Reefs 2 10 16,500 | 
Murchison New Chum . 1 5 16,000 | 
Pilbarra Goldfields 2 10 6,075 | 


Total 








| 221,895 





So much for the mines. Let us now look at the market. 

The 11. share, one of the most pernicious of financial innovations, 
is the standard share. There are occasional departures from this 
rule in the shape of shares with a face value of 10s., 5s., and even 
less; but the 1/. share is the rule, and the others are exceptions. 

Some figures given above have already shown that the vast 
majority of companies have been floated during the last eighteen 
months. They have been brought out’ by a large number of pro- 
moters, professional and amateur. Almost every self-respecting city 
man who has no business in particular takes a hand at promoting 
‘ Westralians ’ nowadays, and, in spite of the huge crop of companies 
that has already been gathered, there are hundreds that have not yet 
made their appearance and are waiting for a revival of the markets. 
On the whole, the professional promoter is far better versed in his 
métier than the occasional godfather of companies; but space does 
not permit me to draw fine distinctions between the two, and I must 
content myself with a general description of how the work is done. 

First of all it is necessary to procure a mine; but this is easy 
enough. Plenty of ‘ finds’ are made, and miners are, asa rule, ready 
to sell, and rarely take the trouble to extract the gold themselves. 
Such unselfishness seems too good to be human; but to avoid the 
appearance of bias I will not enter into any conjectures of my own as 
to the explanation. I will content myself with a quotation from Dr. 
Schmeisser’s report, written, be it understood, for one of the great 
Westralian ‘interests.’ ‘The Australian prospector,’ says the Berg- 
rath, ‘is well acquainted with the fact that the surprisingly rich 
pockets frequently found at or near the outcrops of the reefs quickly 
disappear as depth is attained. He therefore tries to sell his find with 
as little loss of time as possible.’ I have been told that the price of 
these ‘ finds’ ranges between 500/. and 3,000/., and the claims are 
usually purchased by local speculators. 


* Compiled from ‘ Mathieson's Mining Handbook’ and ‘Mining Dividends and 
Rights.’ 
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The first thing these speculators do is to procure experts’ reports. 
But it is not difficult to obtain these. Westralia teems with experts. 
But they are often not of the right kind. Says Dr. Schmeisser : 


Experts of very doubtful capacity and character undoubtedly exist in these 
goldfields. Members ofall trades—formerly sailors, officers, physicians, chemists, 
merchants, bookkeepers—become mining experts with a surprising rapidity, from 
the moment they breathe the air of the goldfields and get a sight of the shining 
yellow metal in its natural state. The most extraordinary things take place. 
One of these experts reported on a deposit solely on the basis of samples found 
and submitted to him. It will not be difficult to mention similar occurrences as 
illustrative of the knowledge and conscientiousness of some mining engineers. In 
consequence of judging the whole deposit to be equal to the rich outcrops, many 
totally exaggerated opinions about the value of many mines got into existence. 


Dr. Schmeisser represents the case far too mildly. Many of these 
experts write, for a consideration, reports of the most brilliant kind 
without having the slightest ground for their roseate opinions. 
Either they do not inquire at all, or their examination is wofully 
superficial, or they must lack the knowledge without which their 
opinion is altogether worthless. And yet these reports are embodied 
in prospectuses to guide the investor ! 

The local speculators sell their claims at a good profit to the 
London promoters who have created a large demand for them ; and 
in their turn these promoters endeavour to sell their ‘ valuable pro- 
perties’ to an eager public. Needless to say, the capital of the 
companies is in almost every case highly inflated. The nominal 
capital of the various companies is, on the average, just in excess of 
100,000/. Of this sum, as a rule, only from 15,000. to 25,0001. are 
working capital—are put into the mine.’ Of the 75,000,000/. which 
constitutes the nominal capital of the Westralian gold mines some 
60,000,000/. have probably gone to the promoters, partly in shares 
and partly in cash. There is no doubt whatsoever that the vast 
majority of mines will sooner or later find their working capital 
too small ; indeed, there are already at this early time of day several 
eases where it can be demonstrated that this is the case. Dr. 
Schmeisser has called attention to the same evil.” But to return to 
the promoter. That gentleman does not always at once realise the 
huge profits at which he aims. The public does not without fail 


* The writer may speak with some authority on this matter, as he has during the 
past year critically examined over two hundred Westralian prospectuses. 

7 I quote once more from Dr. Schmeisser: ‘The European company promoters 
thought they could not float rich deposits at prices high enough. In some of the 
larger mining fields ground was hastily taken up which had not even been seriously 
prospected, with a view of forming subsidiary companies with as high a capital as 
possible. In this way mining properties have been floated with considerable capital 
which could only produce dividends by being worked on a small scale and in the 
most economical manner. The unheard-of high capitalisation excludes, of course, 
in most cases, the payment of dividends.’ 
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respond to his appeals for capital, the biggest ‘advertisements, the 
most promising of prospectuses, and the most skilful of puffs 
notwithstanding. Cash subscriptions rarely reach an aggregate total 
of one-fifth of a company’s capital ; but I have heard of several cases 
where the amount subscribed for fell short of 200/. Yet ‘letters of 
allotment and regret’ are posted, and notices to that effect appear in 
the newspapers. But nevertheless the promoters and their friends 
the underwriters still have to complete their task. Huge blocks 


of shares which they have kept on hand are still to be sold to the 
public. 


Before entering upon some details pertaining to the means by 

which this often difficult task is accomplished I must pause for a 
moment at the prospectuses. These documents constitute in them- 
selves a fit subject for a critical essay ; but I will satisfy myself here 
with bringing not more than three of their peculiarities to the reader’s 
notice. The first is that the subscription lists are in many cases open 
for such a brief period that criticism is ineffective. The second is 
that the finance companies are in the habit of publishing the pros- 
pectus of their bantlings ‘ for public information only ;’ but informa- 
tion regarding the shares which anon will be worked off on the public 
is as a rule deplorably meagre. The third point is that nowadays no 
reliance whatsoever can be placed upon the statements made in 
most prospectuses. They abound in mendacious statements clearly 
made with the object to deceive. This abuse is so frequent and so 
general that one frequently wonders what object there is in having 
Companies Acts or a Public Prosecutor. 

But to return to the sale of shares in new companies by the 
promoter. This work is, as a rule, accomplished by means of various 
subtle devices. The great point is to create a market as soon as the 
prospectus appears, and this is often done by so called ‘ wash sales’ 
on the Stock Exchange. Wash sales are ‘ formal’ transactions, to which 
the most reputable brokers do not lend themselves. But many small 
members of the Stock Exchange are willing to act as brokers to 
doubtful companies and to push them, and in this way the fictitious 
quotation of a practically unknown mine gets on the ‘tape,’ and 
from there into the newspapers. 

The next thing to be done is to obtain favourable reports relating 
to the mine in the press. I am sorry to say that this is easy work. 
I have already shown with how little difficulty favourable expert 
reports can be obtained. Managers seem quite anxious to cable good 
news relating to marvellous strikes or wonderful crushings ; and there 
are several obscure ‘news agencies’ which undertake, for a small con- 
sideration, to arrange for the insertion of these reports—and, indeed, 
of almost any paragraph—in a large number of newspapers. Local 
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country papers are freely used for this purpose, but so-called leading 
journals also lend themselves to the practice. I have a list contain- 
ing the names of nineteen provincial dailies and of two London 
weeklies, all of ‘ good standing,’ in which I have found such paid puffs. 
But the financial press is especially guilty of inserting such notices. 
With three or four honourable exceptions most financial journals are 
ready to insert and to recommend anything as long as they are paid 
for it. And apart from the ‘tape’ and the press, the ‘ bucket shop’ 
is also pressed into the service of the promoter of bad companies. 
Some of these run their own paper; all have tens of thousands of 
addresses on their lists, and freely circularise investors all over the 
country. 

By such means as these, all devious and dark, are the shares sold 
by degrees—if possible at a premium, but where it is necessary at a 
discount. It often happens that large blocks of unabsorbed shares 
are bought from promoters at a heavy discount by finance companies, 
who hold them until a market for them has been created. These 
concerns are to a certain extent characteristic of the ‘ Westralian’ 
market. They are, as arule, worked by powerful financial groups, and 
are little else than huge promoting concerns ; and if we are to draw 
inferences from the dividends of some of these companies, promoting 
must be a very paying trade indeed. Several of these institutions 
have paid from 100 to 200 per cent. on their share capital in 
dividends, and in consequence the shares of most of them quote at 
a high premium. But these profits are not derived from the working 
of the mines, as everyone who looks at the foregoing list of dividends 
will readily understand. They come entirely from. successful pro- 
motions and profitable transactions in claims. 

These finance companies are in the Westralian market what the 
controlling firms are in the South African ; and this leads to the 
inference that the Westralian market, too, is largely cornered, artifi- 
cial, and unhealthy. Indeed, those at all conversant with money 
matters and in touch with the stock markets will find hundreds of 
small indications that point with irresistible force to this deduction. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that a large part of the eighty million 
Westralian gold mining shares created during the last three years 
are still in the hands of the finance companies, which practically 
dominate this market. These companies are at once the creat- 
ing, the moving, and the ruling spirits. But whilst their ultimate 
object is as clear as the object of gain can be, their means are dark 
in more senses than one. We outsiders only know that they deal 
and barter with each other—that they are sometimes at battle and 

sometimes at peace—that they silently resist each other here and 
support each other there—that they are now destroying each other’s 
work and then shoring up each other’s shams. But their true mutual 
relations'are complex and mysterious like those of the components of 
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a“nest’ of eels, or of one of those curious litters of rats which are 
for ever tied together by their entangled tails. 


Let us now briefly summarise the facts cited above, and see to 
what deductions they lead. We have in the first place seen that some 
inordinately rich gold deposits have. been discovered in Western 
Australia. But the auriferous formations are unreliable for the 
purposes of ordinary mining, owing to the irregular course and 
uncertain quality of the auriferous deposits. The depth and course 
of formation have nowhere been tested to any extent, but numerous 
disappointments have already been caused by the pinching out of 

















reefs, and there will no doubt be more of them. Crushings are Wr 

very irregular, and development has not advanced beyond initial the 

. stages. In consequence it is foolish to profess unbounded faith in thr 
: the future of these mines, and still more foolish to ‘ back’ such faith. cor 
r The most favourable attituce which cautious persons can assume is, are 
a as Dr. Schmeisser hints, to ‘ wait for a year or two until more exten- ye 
Fi sive developments have taken place;’ but the balance of evidence ess 
u provided by the experience that has hitherto been gained forces us op 
RW to conclude that scepticism is wiser than even an open mind. There sit 
be are already thirty mines that have absolutely failed ; there are few co 
- indeed that may be regarded as permanent successes, as fit media to 
At for the safe investment of capital. in 
: There never was inflated, unreasoning speculation yet which as 

¢ did not come to grief, from the tulip mania of 1634 down to the tl 
ri Kaffir boom of 1895; and the Westralian craze of 1896 is not likely t 
i to be the first exception to the rule. 8 
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S. F. Van Oss. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY IN JAPAN 


WirHIn the last few weeks there has been a renewal of interest in 
the discussion on commercial morality which, recurring at intervals 
throughout the last few years, has directed attention to the ethics of 
commerce. The facts upon which the present discussion is based 
are by no means new. Mr. Herbert Spencer, writing thirty-five 
years ago, gave a number of similar instances of corruption in his 
essay on ‘The Morals of Trade,’ where, summing up the general 
opinion expressed by his mercantile informants, he says: ‘ On all 
sides we have found the result of long personal experience to be the 
conviction that trade is essentially corrupt.’ Nevertheless, he demurs 
to the suggestion that the commercial morality of the time was 
inferior to that of a hundred or a hundred and fifty years earlier, when, 
as Defoe showed in his ‘Complete English Tradesman,’ a state of 
things existed which was not only no better than that prevailing 
to-day, but was in many respects*decidedly worse. ‘There was 
scarce a shopkeeper,’ says Defoe, ‘ who had not a bag of spurious or 
debased coin, from which he gave change whenever he could.’ After 
dealing with this and other facts which he adduces, Mr. Spencer 
comes to the conclusion that while the great and direct frauds have 
been diminishing, the small and indirect frauds have been increasing, 
alike in variety and number; and against this state of things he 
suggests that there is no remedy save a ‘purified public opinion.’ 
‘When,’ he says, ‘that abhorrence which society now shows to direct 
theft is shown to theft of all degrees of indirectness, then will these 
mercantile vices disappear. When not only the trader who adulterates 
or gives short measure, but also the merchant who overtrades, the 
bank director who countenances an exaggerated report, and the 
railway director who repudiates his guarantee, come to be regarded 
as’ of the same genus as the pickpocket, and are treated with like 
disdain, then will the morals of trade become what they should be.’ 
Such a higher tone of public opinion Mr. Spencer did not regard 
as likely to be reached in the near future. ‘Throughout the 
civilised world, especially in England, and above all in America, 
social activity is almost wholly expended in material development. 
. . . And as, in times when national defence and conquest were the 
721 
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chief desiderata, military achievement was honoured above all other 
things, so now, when the chief desideratum is industrial growth, 
honour is most conspicuously given to that which generally indicates 
the aiding of national growth.’ These sentences are eminently 
fitted to preface a consideration of commercial morality in a country 
which at the present time is exciting much interest by reason of its 
phenomenal progress. In Japan the military period was supplanted 
by the industrial period, not, as in other countries, by a process of 
natural evolution, but as the result of a sudden convulsion, which 
in less than ten years converted the State from feudalism and 
autocracy to industrialism and constitutional government. The 
results have been curious and striking, as well as instructive to the 
sociologist. The territorial noble or clan leader, of ancient lineage, 
holding his own court, and possessing with his army almost complete 
administrative autonomy, suddenly found himself a cipher, unless he 
chose to embrace politics and maintain a constant struggle for personal 
supremacy with his fellows. The samurai, accustomed to estimation 
by the common people as a hero, but with little education save 
in the art of war, found himself at the same time in a position 
where the military tactics he had learned were of no value to him, 
and where he must labour with hands or brain to save himself 
from starvation. On the other hand, the merchants, hitherto 
occupying the lowest rung on the social ladder—lower than the 
labourers who tilled the soil, and but little above the Eta, or pariah 
class—discovered that trade, erstwhile despised, was now a passport 
to position, industrial exploitation ranked as a virtue, and wealth 
conferred honour and power. 

But though trade now became an honourable and recognised pro- 
fession, in which even the ancient territorial aristocracy could engage 
without losing caste, but little change occurred in the methods 
which characterised it in the centuries of military supremacy, when 
trader was but another name for trickster, and the pursuit of com- 
merce practically argued lack of integrity. To recognise a low ideal 
in one class, and to speak and act as if in the circumstances there 
could be no higher ideal, is to originate and encourage a defective 
standard which no sudden change of environment can immediately 
alter. And thus we find it the unanimous opinion of those in a 
position to judge, that Japanese commercial morality is of a defective 
type when compared even with the standard prevailing in China, 
where trade has never been stamped as degrading, or with the 
standard of those nations which, amid all the trickery immemorially 
associated with trade, have yet kept before them a certain standard 
of integrity in business as in other walks of life. It is, indeed, a 
common belief among those who have investigated the conditions of 
trade in Japan, that commercial morality there stands almost on the 
lowest plane possible to a civilised people, and that, with few excep- 
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tions, even Japanese who prove estimable and high-minded in 
every other matter are not to be trusted when business transactions 
are in question. As adirect outcome of the contempt and degradation 
visited upon trade in feudal days, all classes now appear to regard 
commerce simply as a game of ‘ besting,’ and the man who fails to 
take advantage of his neighbour when opportunity serves is looked 
upon rather as a fool than as one whose example should be praised and 
imitated. 

It is well, therefore, at a time when Japanese merchants are 
endeavouring to enter into direct relations with firms abroad, that the 
position should be clearly understood ; and as a page of illustration 
is worth more than a volume of comment, I propose to relate some 
facts of recent occurrence, from which the reader will be able to draw 
his own conclusions. A case decided by the Japanese courts last 
year affords a good insight into Japanese methods of carrying on 
business. It has attracted much attention locally, in view of the fact 
that by the Revised Treaty with Japan which has now been signed the 
foreign merchant will come under Japanese law and Japanese 
administration, and mercantile transactions will consequently be 
decided by Japanese custom. A firm of British merchants last year 
imported a hundred bales of yarn té the order of a well-known and 
wealthy Japanese trader, who at the time was president of the 
Yokohama Yarn Guild. By the time the goods arrived, however, 
the market had declined, and the transaction promised to result in a 
loss to the Japanese importer. He therefore adopted a course which 
foreign merchants bitterly complain is a common practice with the 
Japanese trader in similar cases, and refused to take delivery of his 
goods, his pretext for not fulfilling his engagement being that he 
had ordered goods with a purple and not a red ‘chop’ or mark. 
Finding that their customer obstinately refused to take delivery of 
the goods he had ordered, the British firm brought an action against 
him in the Japanese court, and eventually judgment was given in 
their favour, the Japanese yarn importer being ordered to pay the 
full claim of 29,528 dollars, together with insurance, interest, and 
warehouse rent. This was so far satisfactory, but the sequel was far 
otherwise. Some days before the judgment was delivered a depu- 
tation from the Yarn Guild waited upon the representative of 
the British firm in Yokohama, and proposed a compromise very 
favourable to the defendant, and proportionately against the interests 
of the plaintiffs. The foreign merchants refused to entertain it ; 
whereupon they were told that unless they agreed to the proposal 
and stopped proceedings, they would be placed under a boycott, 
and none of the Japanese yarn merchants would have any dealings 
with them in future. Refusing to be intimidated, the firm allowed 
the case to proceed to judgment, and instructed their counsel—a 
Japanese who is a barrister of the Inner Temple—to inform the 
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court of this attempt to interfere by threats with the administration 
of justice. He did so, but without effect, for the judges, while giving 
a decision for the plaintiffs, refused to take any notice of the gross 
contempt of court which had been committed by the defendant. 

Naturally, the fact of the judges declining to pass any comment 
on their conduct, or to take any action against them, emboldened 
the Japanese merchant and his business friends, and the threat of 
boycotting was renewed in more precise terms than before. The 
British firm found themselves in a position where there appeared 
no hope of any protection from the law, while they were aware, 
from previous cases of this nature, that the boycott would be 
strictly carried out, and might mean ruin to their business. After 
anxious consideration, it was at last decided to give way to the 
pressure of the Guild and accept the so-called compromise, by the 
terms of which they were losers to the extent of 2,150 dollars. Thus 
the Japanese business men of Yokohama were able to thrust an 
unfair and wholly inequitable arrangement upon the firm of foreign 
merchants, in sheer defiance of the law, and without the shadow of 
excuse or justification in any code of commercial morality. 

The case is only one of many, differing in details, but alike in 
illustrating the standing complaint among foreign merchants in 
Japan, that the native trader will not honourably fulfil his engage- 
ments if by so doing he is likely to suffer loss. On the one hand, 
orders given and contracts signed are regarded by Japanese as so 
much waste paper when the market declines ; while, on the other, the 
foreign merchant is held strictly to his agreement should the pro- 
spective loss be his. The serious point is, that we have here an 
example of a Japanese court giving an equitable decision, but remain- 
ing absolutely passive in the face of information as to deliberate 
measures taken to nullify its judgment. Another very significant 
feature is that in the discussion which ensued not a single Japanese 
journal expressed any condemnation of the methods pursued by the 
defendant and his Yarn Guild; several, indeed, went so far as to 
justify them, and a correspondent, who appeared to voice the general 
feeling of the native traders, wrote to a Japanese journal a quaint 
sentence in English that will be found very instructive. It ran 
as follows :—‘ The saibansho (court) had its say from a legal point of 
view of the question, but the trade practices long established at 
Yokohama [%.e. of holding native traders to their contracts], so 
often objected to by Japanese merchants, but maintained with dogged 
obstinacy by some of the foreign merchants, are not such as would 
justify, in the name of equity, an appeal to court in every case of 
differences between the parties.’ The meaning of which is, that the 
decisions of the courts are to be ignored and rendered of no effect 


because they are not approved by the persons supposed to be subject 
te them! 
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Thus has evil been worked by the practice of placing commerce 
outside the sphere of morality, and making the position of the trader 
one of degradation. The merchant class is now constantly being re- 
cruited from among those who, fifty years ago, would have considered 
themselves disgraced by any connection with trade ; but, unfortunately 
for the hope that a better state of things will be brought about in the 
near future, even the higher walks of what may be called commercial- 
ism are not free from the questionable methods developed by a long 
period of commercial debasement. For example, it might have been 
supposed that the promoters of last year’s industrial exhibition at 
Kioto, held under the sanction and patronage of the Government, and 
associated with the name of the Emperor, would have aimed at setting - 
a good example to merchants in general. It was not so, however, as 
the following incident shows. A visitor who saw some articles at the 
exhibition which took his fancy, and found they were marked ‘ sold,’ 
went to the shop of the exhibitors in Kioto, and attempted to purchase 
similar goods direct. To his surprise, he was asked a price just fifty 
per cent. above the figure marked on the goods in the exhibition. 
On asking for an explanation, he was told that had the firm’s goods 
in the exhibition been marked at their actual retail price they would 
have been refused by the committee, which insisted on the manu- 
factured articles being all marked at low figures ; consequently, it was 
necessary for exhibitors to place a fictitious price on their goods, and 
then to send agents on the first day the exhibition opened and pur- 
chase them back, so as to avoid loss. If the statement is correct—and 
it came to me on the very best authority—it is possible we have here 
some explanation of the remarkably low price marked on Japanese 
manufactured goods exhibited at Kioto: a fact to which attention was 
called by articles in the commercial journals of every manufacturing 
country in the world, and which was especially commented upon in 
England, as exemplifying the competition with which British manu- 
facturers would have shortly to contend. Yet it seems much of the 
argument was founded on false information, suggested and encouraged 
by the exhibition committee, and Japanese goods have thus secured 
an advertisement for cheapness which they do not deserve, and which 
can be of no practical benefit to Japanese trade in the long run. 

Even if we go higher in the social scale than exhibition commis- 
sioners, we are still confronted with conduct in commercial matters 
seriously lacking in integrity. Quite accidentally it was discovered 
some time ago by foreign merchants that, notwithstanding definite 
provisions in the Treaties placing them on an equality with Japanese 
in the matter of Customs duties, the Government was secretly discrimi- 
nating against the foreigner. The Customs tariff provides that specific 
duties upon certain articles of import and export shall be paid in boo, 
an ancient Japanese silver coin defined as weighing 134 grains and 
containing not less than nine parts of pure silver. Article VI. of the 
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Convention made with Japan by Great Britain (1866) and. other 
» Powers, provided that, in conformity with those articles of the Treaties 
- which stipulated for the circulation of foreign coin at its correspond- 
ing weight in native coin, dollars were to be received in payment of 
duties at the rate'of 311 boos per hundred dollars, and this method of 
calculating the amount of duties still remains in force. About ten 
years ago there was issued an Imperial Rescript, countersigned by the 
Minister for Finance, which stated that hereafter the exchange would 
be calculated at the rate of 314 sen per boo, or boos 317°44 per hun- 
dred dollars; but, strange to say, no copy of this Imperial Rescript 
found its way into any foreign Legation or Consulate, and foreigners 
continued to be charged duties at the old and higher rate of exchange, 
while Japanese were permitted to pass their goods through the Cus- 
toms at the new and lower rate. The Chairman of the Hiogo and 
Osaka Foreign Chamber of Commerce has compiled the following table, 
showing amounts that were actually paid by Japanese importers, and 
contrasting them with what foreigners would have been charged : 





Seperts Ps | Paid by y Japanese mat Foreigners = om 
206 bales Yarn . é ; 3 ; or 3.85 998.57 20°29 
83 bales Yarn . ‘ ° é f 155.92 159,17 3.24 
2,277 bags Sugar. . e ° ‘ 537.94 549.11 11.17 
600 bags Sugar . <7 s . : 141.75 144.69 2.94 
1,000 bales Cotton é é é ‘ 1,166.15 1,190.37 24,22 






Showing an advantage in favour of the Japanese of more than 2 per 

cent. upon the total duty paid—an advantage which is not to be de- 
spised in these days of close competition. Now this discrimination 
against foreigners and in favour of Japanese had been going on for 
some nine or ten years, and it is difficult to believe that it was 
unknown to the high authorities, or was the result of any misunder- 
standing. The secrecy shown by the issue of the Rescript to Custom- 
house officials only, the fact that not a single Legation or Consulate 
managed to get hold of a copy, and that the only foreign employé at 
the time in the Customs was kept in ignorance of its provisions, all 
go to show that the Japanese Government was knowingly concerned 
in a trick to ‘best’ the foreigner by. placing the native ‘ direct’ 
importer at an advantage, not only over his foreign rival, but over 
the Japanese merchant who imported his goods through a foreign 
firm. 

As the result of a memorial addressed to the foreign Consuls, upon 
which action was taken by the various Legations in Tokio, the Japan- 
ese Government has abandoned this method of discriminating between 
foreign and native importers, and the former as well as the latter now 
pay duties at the uniform rate of 314 sen per boo. But the Govern- 
ment has not attempted to clear itself of the charges brought against 
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it. The foreign Chamber of Commerce in Kobe commented in its 
next report on the significant fact that, though the disability had been 
removed, and the Government practically admitted that there had 
been a distinct breach of the treaties going on for nine years, no 
explanation had been vouchsafed, nor was there any suggestion of 
restitution. The matter is not so trifling as may appear at first sight. 
It has been estimated by an authority upon trade in Japan, that the 
loss to foreign merchants by the discrimination in Customs duties 
amounted to as much as 100,000 dollars annually, some firms, dealing 
mainly in goods subject. to these specific duties, being losers to the 
extent of from four to five thousand dollars per year. 

The actual loss suffered is serious enough, but the chief interest - 
of the facts here set forth comes from the light thrown upon the 
standard of commercial morality prevailing throughout all classes in 
Japan, from the Government bureau to the stall of the huckster. A 
Japanese merchant, discussing the yarn case with a foreigner, re- 
marked, in defence of the Yarn Guild’s president, ‘ But if he had 
taken delivery he would have lost money!’ That is the attitude 
which, with some few honourable exceptions, is almost invariably 
taken up by the Japanese merchant. The profit ona transaction 
must be on his side. If he perceives that he is likely to lose money, 
he will repudiate his bargains and his contracts, and will permit all 
manner of evil things to be said of him rather than fulfil his obliga- 
tions. Unfortunately, those who rank above the merchant in social 
status, and who might be expected to take a higher view of the 
country’s commercial reputation, do not, as we have seen, set him a 
much better example. It is ‘ business’ to secure the greatest advan- 
tage for one’s self at all costs to reputation, and this seems the only 
touchstone which, in Japan, is applied to commercial matters. We 
see in this the direct outcome of the contempt for trade and for all 
who concerned themselves in barter, which was one of the features of 
feudal days in Japan. Ethical considerations were held to be out of 
place in the field of commerce, and as a result we find that men who 
would not dream of doing their neighbours injustice or injury in the 
ordinary affairs of life have no hesitation in overreaching them in 
a commercial bargain. Trade is thus placed by immemorial custom 
outside the sphere of morality—it is something to which ethics do 
not apply, any more than they apply to the differential caleulus— 
and the result is what might be expected. 

Thirty years of a non-feudal state of society in Japan have not 
availed to establish commerce in a much higher position than it 
occupied a hundred years ago. The period is much too brief. The 
leopard does not change his spots in a day, but by a long process of 
evolution in a different environment ; and we may hope that the same 
forces which for centuries have been at work in the West, and which, 
with all the commercial dishonesty prevailing in certain quarters, 
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have done much to make probity in business as much a virtue as in other 
relations of life, will gradually bring about improvement in Japanese 
commercial methods. The only remedy, as Mr. Spencer says, is a 
‘ purified public opinion,’ and if there are, unfortunately, no signs at 
present in Japan of any such pressure being exercised in the near 
future, it may be because there has been no Defoe or Spencer to 
expose the evil and its tendencies, or even one Japanese news- 
paper to lift up its voice in remonstrance. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that things can go on very long as they are without 
Japanese traders and all interested in commerce being forced to 
look at business methods from a somewhat higher point of view than 
at present. Already Japanese Consuls have reported that the country’s 
foreign trade is being seriously injured by merchants who send abroad 
matches that will not strike, rice that is not up to sample, and stuffs 
whose only merit is cheapness. Within the last few years guilds 
have been formed to introduce better methods into certain branches 
of trade ; and though it may be admitted this is a welcome sign, they 
have not yet worked much improvement, for it is clear there can be 
no radical change so long as there is no public opinion to support the 
application of morality to commercial transactions. Japanese publi- 
cists and statesmen have to consider that until such improvement is 
evident Japan will certainly not take the leading place among the 
commercial nations of the world which—mistakenly, as I venture to 


think—has been predicted for her. Her exports and imports will go 
on increasing in volume, but the trade will remain in the hands of 
foreign merchants, as at present, and the direct trading with foreign 
countries, in which her merchants desire to engage, will remain a dream 
of the dim and distant future. The life of trade is confidence, and 
confidence is the very last thing to be generated by the standard of 
commercial morality at present prevailing in Japan. 


Rosert YOunNG, 
Editor, Kobe Chronicle, Japan. 





SKETCHES MADE IN GERMANY 


II 


Frau JoRGON was giving a ‘coffee’ to four of her most intellectual 
friends, who made a weekly rendezvous of her private sitting room, 
meeting every Wednesday afternoon for a little serious reading aloud 
in French, English, and German, with dilettante criticism on the same, 
and the Frau Doctor, of course, in the armchair. It pleased Frau 
Erna Jorgon immensely—who was nothing if not to her taper finger- 
tips a trifling, coquettish, calculating, rather hard and superficial 
woman of the world—to affect the pose of a spoiled woman of society, 
secretly enamoured of intellectual pursuits, while reluctantly engaged 
in the more distracting duties of wifehood and maternity. And it 
filled up a void, this weekly re-union, in the calm, methodical, 
domestic life of the Frau Doctor, who had nothing in the world to do 
but indulge her taste for reading and live up to the European 
reputation of her distinguished husband. Frau Jorgon was a young 
and handsome woman of five and twenty, dark as a gipsy, and 
the spoilt and wilful wife of an opulent merchant in this same 
German garrison town. Frau Doctor Lehmann was the wife of the 
great savant of that name, a childless, gruff-voiced, manly-looking 
woman of fifty, with short iron-grey hair and a tendency to embon- 
point. The other members of the friendly quintet were Frau Flink, 
a little widow of thirty; Friiulein Hedwig Schneider, a nervous, 
deprecating woman, who wrote ‘ Rentier’ and ‘lediglich’ on the 
census papers, and learned articles in a Berlin monthly journal ; 
and last, though by no means least, Anna Loser, a peculiar and 
distinctive character, a difficult personality of twenty, gifted, artistic, 
vain of her personal appearance, musical to a supercilious degree, 
rather overweighted with self-consciousness, and inordinately am- 
bitious. 

It was a cold January afternoon, about four o’clock. The grand 
porcelain stove in Frau Jorgon’s charming boudoir, a Hirschvogel, 
was throwing out too much heat, and the folding doors of the 
adjoining apartment were thrown wide open, revealing deep, cool 
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vistas of a shrouded salon, darkened, into which the Frau Doctor, 
who loved fresh air and free space, was- casting longing glances. 
‘Coffee was just over, and Frau Jorgon’s picturesque maid was 
carrying away the coffee cups. There now remained nothing 
in the way of the serious purport of the meeting, which, this week 
was English reading; hence Frau Erna Jorgon’s inconsequent 
mood and discursive remarks, laughingly adjusted to disturb the 
mental serenity of the other ladies, who had taken up their needle- 
work and were waiting for Friulein Anna Liser to read. A woman’s 
needlework is always suggestive and characteristic. The Frau Doctor 
knitted—she knitted yards, miles, leagues in the course of a year. 
Little Frau Flink, everlastingly occupied from January to December 
in the plaintive renovation of a somewhat bric-d-brac wardrobe, was 
for the nonce immersed to her pink ears in second-hand millinery, 
listening to the reading with a deeply critical expression and a mouth 
full of pins. 

‘Ach, please Anna, you read too quickly, I cannot under- 
stand.’ 

Friulein Hedwig Schneider was sadly sorting crewels under the 
askant glance of the practical and industrious Frau Doctor, and, being 
a nervous creature, she made very little visible progress. When she 
would finally start, her ‘ Tischliufer’ was matter for the curious 
speculation of the Frau Doctor, who had a truly marvellous knack of 
evolving little garments out of a single ball of wool, and in the course 
of a short winter’s afternoon—to the secret envy and chagrin of poor 
Hedwig Schneider. And Frau Jorgon was crocheting nursery lace, with 
considerable condescension for a ‘ Gnddige Frau’ who kept a maid, 
and with some play of expressive feature, as though she were all the 
time marvelling at her own inconsistency or complacently admiring 
her bejewelled hands. She crocheted with her small dark glossy 
head a little inclined and her dark mischievous eyes now and again 
mockingly directed to little Frau Flink’s new hat. 

‘ Mietzel, what a hat !’ 

‘Do not be stupid, Erna, I cannot buy me a new one, can I ?’ 

‘English, English,’ called Frau Doctor Lehmann from the chair. 

‘Ach Gott!’ Frau Jorgon sighed, with a glance at a clock 
supported by a shepherd and shepherdess engaged in an immortality 
of frail Dresden-china courtship. 

Anna Loser read on as fast as she could. She invariably managed 
to do her own and somebody else’s share of reading, for she was 
having lessons in elocution and gave the true dramatic touch to 
everything she read. Moreover, she was always carried away to 
unconscious excess of emphasis by the pleasing sound of her own voice. 
As she paused to turn over a leaf and to take breath, the Frau Doctor 
again looked up from her knitting and dryly said: 

‘If you are tired, Anna, perhaps Frau Jorgon will read a little.’ 
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‘I thank you,’ said that lady, who was getting tired of crochet 
work, but even that was better than English reading. How fear- 
fully dull it was, and what was it all about, and had she understood 
a word ? 

Anna Léser was beginning again when little Frau Flink and the 
indignant Frau Doctor exchanged glances. 

‘I will read a little, if you please, Anna,’ said Frau Flink, who 
was a decisive little person in her way, and she lovingly laid down 
her hat and took the book, and commenced reading rather badly, so 
that poor Fraulein Hedwig Schneider looked up from her tangled 
crewels, and blinked with a distracted expression through her ugly 
blue goggles, and passed her hand over her narrow wrinkled brow. 

‘Oh, please, Frau Flink, I have not understand.’ 

‘ Understood,’ prompted the Frau Doctor. 

‘It is quite the same,’ laughed Frau Jorgon, admiring the work 
of her hands at arm’s length. Then she laid it down and slily took 
up Frau Flink’s wonderful hat and tried it on, glancing at her own 
ridiculous reflection in a Venetian mirror opposite her ; even the Frau 
Doctor was constrained to smile much, against her will. 

‘Ach, mein Gott, what a hat!’ 

But little Frau Flink was by this time fairly wound up and set 
going for a good five minutes, and Frau Jorgon’s frivolity was 
entirely lost upon her ; so, with another sigh, Frau Jorgon resumed 
her crochet work, devoutly wishing it were supper time. 

Meanwhile Frau Flink read on proudly but execrably, and it was 
as much as the learned Hedwig Schneider could do to disentangle 
the sense of what she read. The Frau Doctor had philosophically 
given up even listening, and was calmly counting stitches for a new 
little garment. Anna Léser never listened to anybody’s reading but 
her own. 

‘« The progress of the mind of Frances Burney 

‘ Fran—ces Bur—nie !’ Frau Jorgon exclaimed in some astonish- 
ment. ‘I thought we were reading about that delightful Lord 
Byron.’ 

‘Erna! You said last week that Lord Byron was too difficult, and 
so we began Madam D’Arblay.’ 

‘Ach so,’ said Frau Jorgon carelessly. ‘But: I do not know 
Madam D’Arblay.’ 

‘She wrote books.’ 

‘ All Englishwomen write books. And what books ?’ 

‘She wrote a famous diary,’ Frau Doctor rather impatiently 
explained. 

‘What is—diary ?’ 

‘Diarium. Do let me read, Erna.’ 

‘ But I will know what you read. When did she live, this Madam 
D’Arblay ? And why not Mee-sis D’Arblay ?’ 


” 
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‘Du lieber Gott, Erna, she married a Frenchman.’ 

‘Then why did she live in England? Surely it would have been 
much nicer to live in La belle France. IfI married a Frenchman I 
would live in Paris.’ 

‘I believe she did live in France for several years,’ remarked 
Hedwig Schneider. 

‘Was she not the friend of the great Dr. Johnson ?’ 

‘I believe she was,’ said the Frau Doctor shortly. ‘Give methe 
book, Metzil ; I will read a little.’ 

And the Frau Doctor began. 

‘ “The progress of the mind of Frances Burney, from her ninth to 
her twenty-fifth year, well deserves to be recorded.” ’ 

‘Wie ... How? I do not understand a word, dear Frau 
Doctor,’ said Fraulein Hedwig. Frau Jorgon laughed. 

With a look of irritation, Frau Doctor Lehmann, who read well 
and translated better, laid down the handsome volume of Macaulay’s 
Essays and took refuge in knitting once more. 

‘It is perfectly useless reading with these constant interruptions,’ 
she said. ‘Since December we have begun no less than four different 
essays, not one of which have we finished. And I must read very ill, 
Hedwig, if you do not understand me!’ 

Frau Jorgon looked up roguishly, and drew her crochet needle 
slowly through the wool, and attempted broken English. 

‘Not ill—not at all, dear Frau Doctor. You read very good 
—very good, but I too, myself, have not understand—understood.’ 

‘Ich auch nicht,’ mumbled little Frau Flink distressfully. And 
she took another pin from between her lips. 

* Mietzel, how can you eat pins? You will choke yourself one 
of these days and then there will be an inquest, and my husband 
will say it is my fault.’ 

Anna Léser stirred. ‘We ought to have some one to overhear our 
reading and correct our mistakes and pronunciation. The Myers 
have a Friulein.’ 

‘An English Miss—you mean.’ 

The Frau Doctor shook her head and closed her lips firmly, and 
then spoke. 

‘I for one decline to waste another pfennig on lessons. I 
never learnt anything in a lesson which was ever of the slightest 
practical use to me in my life. All the English I know I have taught 
myself, in my husband’s study, with my husband for a dictionary 
and a grammar.’ 

‘But dear Frau Doctor,’ remarked her hostess rather slyly, ‘ your 
pronunciation ——’ 

‘Is bad. I know it. I desire to master the English language 
for the pleasure of reading English literature. I shall never need to 
talk English. No more lessons for me.’ 
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‘Ach! I have had all the English teachers in the town, and not 
one did teach me anything ; they did not amuse me.’ 

‘I find English so easy,’ said Anna Léser, without further com- 
mitting herself. 

Frau Doctor Lehmann gave the young lady a peculiar look, but 
said nothing. 

‘I know an English lady,’ began Friiulein Hedwig Schneider, and 
then stopped abruptly, abashed by a look in Frau Jorgon’s brilliant 
eyes, who held up her hand in mock despair. 

‘Ach, dear Hedwig, I have tried all the English teachers in the 
town. They bored me to death. They could not laugh. I could 
not be serious. They could not talk about the opera and never went - 
to balls. I could not talk about lawn tennis and never went to 
church. Mee-sis Porter—Ach, mein Gott !—was like a Puritan, tall 
and straight, and severe and black, and solemn and miserable. Poor 
thing, she had much trouble. Her husband had deserted her. If | 
had been her husband, I too would have deserted her. She was 
horrid.’ 

‘ This lady is quite a stranger, dear Frau Jorgon. You have not 
seen her.’ 

‘Poor thing! No pupils I suppose.’ 

‘Oh yes. But not many. She might have many, but——’ 

Frau Jorgon tossed her head. ‘Ach, do I not know. She is 
difficult, you would say. All Englishwomen are difficult, too difficult 
for me.’ And Frau Jorgon shivered. ‘The wife of the English 
pastor invited me to five o’clock tea last week, and my husband made 
me promise that I would go—nimmer, nimmer mehr. It was 
dread—ful.’ With a smile Frau Jorgon went on, in charming broken 
English: ‘I would laugh for I was merry. Why not? But no 
man did laugh. All sat up upright and crossed their feet. SolI too 
sat bolt upright, but I did not cross my feet. It was funny. And 
then I must drink English tea and eat English—wie sagt man heim- 
gebackenen Kuchen auf englisch, Hedwig ?—I must drink English 
tea and eat English home-made cake. And I did not like it. 1 
could not speak one word, for I was shy. And no man did spoke 
German with me but Mee-sis Perry, and she was too busy. And then 
I come away and my husband laugh. Voila! that is English five 
o'clock tea.’ 

Once again did Frau Hedwig Schneider attempt an oar. 

‘I know a lady, she is a good teacher. One can understand all 
what she says—Alles was sie sagt. But she speaks not a good 
German.’ 

‘A point strongly in her favour,’ said the Frau Doctor approvingly : 
she spoke excellent English with very little foreign accent. ‘Speak- 
ing little German herself, there will be more opportunity for her 


pupils to speak English.’ 
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‘ Exactly,’ chimed in little Frau Flink. ‘Ach! I like to speak 
English. But always must I know how the difficult words are spelled. 
Sonst , 

‘And this lady, Hedwig ?’ the Frau Doctor inquired, suspending 
her knitting. 

‘Is a friend of me. At least I have made her acquaintance ; for 
I will improve in English.’ 

‘ Ach, my dear Hedwig, you have every week a new friend,’ said 
Frau Jorgon, rather contemptuously. 

Fraulein Hedwig Schneider coloured and continued: ‘She has 
taught me much. She has given lessons to Herr Doctor Claus.’ 

‘How! Dr. Claus! Then my husband was right. He is going 
to marry a rich and charming Amerikanerin. Well, I wish her joy,’ 
and Frau Jorgon laughed a little maliciously and with a conscious 
air. ‘She will not be happy.’ 

‘I donot believe it,’ said Frau Flink. ‘ How cruel you are, Erna !’ 

‘Ach! he is not in love with me any more,’ said Frau Jorgon 
coolly. ‘ But I would like to hear him speak English. I will tease 
him when we meet at the ball next week—I will talk only English 
with him. And this lady, how did she teach him? I would not like 
to teach him anything. Perhaps ’ Frau Jorgon reflected a moment 
or two with her chin in the palm of her hand and a mocking smile on 
her lips, and presently astonished her friends by clapping her hands. 
‘I have it,’ she said. ‘How would it be, Hedwig, if you brought 
this lady with you next week and introduced her to us---of course as 
a friend, not as a teacher? I will have no more teachers. Teachers 
have not a large acquaintance, I believe. It would be very nice for 
her. She need not speak German, if she is shy. She could speak 
English’ (roguishly). ‘I would not object. She could come to 
coffee, and stay to supper. I will order cutlets. She will not eat 
cutlets every day. Do you think she would come, Hedwig ?’ 

‘I can ask her.’ 

‘ Of course she will come,’ said Anna Léser, who was getting tired, 
and was dying to be asked to play, for she knew all Frau Jorgon’s 
love affairs by heart and did not approve of coquettish matrons. 


‘ Why should she refuse ?’ said Frau Flink, who seldom ate a meal 
at her own expense. 


‘Indeed, why ?’ 

‘She will want a fee,’ gruffly remarked the Frau Doctor, putting 
a damper on everybody. 

‘ Not if she is invited to coffee and supper. And Erna gives such 
nice suppers.’ 

‘I tell you she will want a fee.’ 

‘Ach was!’ said Frau Jorgon pettishly. ‘I ask her out of kind- 
ness. She will give no lesson. Is it any trouble to sit in my boudoir 
and drink coffee and eat cake and talk a little English? Teachers 
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are not rich. Meesis Porter was dreadfully poor. And Miss West, 
poor thingy, wore cotton gloves summer and winter, and was always 
hungry. Ach, thank God Iam no teacher. I will give her a nice 
supper—perhaps cutlets, green peas, a little cake, a little fruit, and 
perhaps wine. What more can she desire? And my husband can 
talk as much English as he will, meinetwegen; but I shall talk 
German. How is she called, Hedwig, and what is she like, your 
friend ?’ 

‘ Ach, dear Frau Jorgon, she is not my friend. But I have met 
her in several families. She is very thoughtful and helpful, and takes 
great trouble to make one understand her mother tongue.’ 

‘Ganz recht,’ put in the Frau Doctor with an expression of strong 
approval. ‘ But 1 doubt we shall have to pay her something—some 
little trifle.’ 

‘I will pay nothing,’ said Frau Jorgon, rather haughtily. ‘ But 
I will give a good supper.’ 

‘O, it can be arranged, Anna Liser remarked rather eagerly. 
‘My cousin’s Friulein receives one mark fifty pfennige the hour.’ 

‘But Fraulein is a young and inexperienced gitl, and this is a 
married lady.’ 

‘ Ach, it is quite the same.’ 

‘And from coffee to supper is not one hour, but three.’ 

‘ But what can she do with her time in the evening? Surely it 
is much more agreeable to sit and talk in my boudoir and have a 
nice supper than go to sleep and be miserable in a furnished apart- 
ment. It is no trouble to come to coffee and eat “a nice supper 
—cutlets, peas, compot.” Only I shall not talk English. She 
can talk tome. And perhaps, after all, I will not give wine, only 
beer.’ 

‘ Wine is not at all necessary,’ said the Frau Doctor. 

‘Then it is quite settled, and how very good you are, Erna! Ido 
so long to improve in English.’ Anna Liser spoke enthusiastically. 

‘But, Anna, you must talk. Why will you never talk unless 
gentlemen are present. It is not nice in a young girl.’ 

‘I have a headache.’ 

* Ach, you always have a headache when only ladies are present.’ 

‘Is this lady’s English quite—quite the English of good society, 
Hedwig ?’ It was Frau Flink who spoke. 

Friiulein Hedwig looked up and blinked through her goggles in 
mild surprise. ‘My dear Frau Flink, she comes from London.’ 

‘Ach, then, I must tell my husband. He schwédims for London, 
He would like to live in London. I tell him I have no objection. 
But I shall stay in Germany with my children.’ 

‘I must go,’ said the Frau Doctor, looking at her watch. ‘It is 
getting late and my husband lectures to-night.’ 

‘We have not read much to-day. It will be better next week. 
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Bring this Englishwoman with you, Hedwig. And Anna, my dear, 
do not be late.’ : 

‘Thank heaven, I have finished my hat,’ Frau Flink murmured 
to herself. ‘I can wear it home, and next week I will come in my 
brown silk. Are you coming, Hedwig ?’ 

The friends, accompanied by their hostess, went out into the 
corridor, where a maid attended to help the ladies on with their out- 
door things. Here they gossiped and trifled away another ten minutes, 
when, seized with compunction, the worthy Frau Doctor made good 
her escape. 

Fraulein Hedwig Schneider was the last to go, and Frau Jorgon 
watched her from the corridor door, as she slowly descended the great 
stone staircase. 

‘Good-bye till Wednesday, and mind you bring the English- 
woman with you.’ 











It was Wednesday again and Frau Jorgon with her friends was 


awaiting with some impatience and much lively curiosity the advent 


of Friulein Schneider with the Englishwoman. Frau Jorgon—who, it 
must be said, had an excellent taste in dress—was looking charmingly 
fresh and girlish, and radiantly handsome. Her eyes shone almost 
as brilliantly as the diamonds on her fingers. She held an illus- 
trated paper, at which she was languidly looking, making im- 
patient little ejaculations and continually glancing at the clock. 
Anna Léser, too, had found it expedient to come in a new and 
extravagant gown, since teachers were proverbially poor and ill 
dressed, and the thought of shining resplendent in the eyes of one of 
the grand army of martyrs was inexpressibly soothing and comforting 
to the girl’s ignoble mind. On the other hand, Frau Doctor Lehmanr 
was in her homely blue serge, and of course she was knitting at a 
furious rate. 

Presently voices were heard in the corridor. Frau Jorgon jumped 
up with a sigh of relief, and made a rush to the door, where she 
paused and listened and whispered : 

‘I will meet her in the corridor. It will not be so stiff and cere- 
monious. Ifshe is solemn I shall be taken ill and go to bed, and 
Marie can bring me my supper, and you can entertain her; also—” 
and Frau Jorgon disappeared with a frou-frou of silken petticoats. 

Frau Doctor Lehmann knitted on as a matter of course, studying 
in odd disapproving glances Anna Léser’s extravagant gown, while that 
young lady, not quite at ease in her dress, sat somewhat stiffly on a 
high-backed chair and turned over an album. An earthquake alone 
would have roused Frau Flink from the blue silk corsage, which she 
was decorating with pink rosebuds. Certainly there was no love lost. 
between little Frau Flink and Frau Jorgon’s maid. 

Five minutes elapsed. Above the murmur of voices in the corridor 
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was heard Frau Jorgon’s clear voice cajoling somebody in coaxing 
tones, and certainly she was not contemplating retiring to bed. This 
augured favourably for the Englishwoman. 

‘I am curious,’ said Frau Flink, breaking silence and snapping 
the stalk of an impossible rosebud. 

‘She cannot be solemn,’ remarked the Frau Doctor, with a faint 
smile. 

There was a burst of laughter. Anna Léser reared her head and 
tried to appear at her ease. For some unaccountable reason she was 
regretting that she had come in her new gown, which really fitted 
her admirably, and how was any one to know that it pinched her 
horribly across the chest ? 

Presently the door was flung joyously open and enter Frau Jorgon 
in one of her most fascinating, irresistible moods, with her right arm 
completely encircling the waist of the Englishwoman, who appeared 
to be struggling between the embarrassment of the situation and a 
strong desire to wear an expression suitable to the occasion. 

‘Ach, dear Frau Doctor,’ said Frau Jorgon, as she sailed across 
the room, skilfully piloting the embarrassed Marion Carr between 
cabinets of costly china and innumerable low chairs, one of which 
she overturned. " 

‘Let me introduce Mee-sis Carr—Frau Doctor Lehmann—the 
great Dr. Lehmann. (Ina whisper) Anna, Anna, how shy you are! 
This is Mee-sis Carr—My friend, Friiulein Anna Léser—Frau Flink. 
Now you shall sit in this chair and have a cushion to your back, so. 
Mietzel, put away that horrid corsage, and ring the bell. Coffee, 
Marie. You drink coffee, Mee-sis Carr?) Yes? It is much nicer 
than English tea. Pardon—you will not be offended with me, but I 
do not like English tea. In the Russian fashion, in glasses, and with 
lemon, O yes. It is another thing. But English tea with milk—~ 
and Heimgeback.’ 

‘Home-made,’ suggested the Englishwoman, with a smile. 

‘Ach, but you understand German very well. I must talk English ? 
Ach, it is too ugly a language. French, I speak French like a 
native, but English You must eat my cake. My cook has made it 
especially for you. It is much nicer than English cake—what you 
call home made.’ Frau Jorgon paused to take breath. 

‘How do you like Germany, may I ask, Mrs. Carr ?’ demanded 
the Frau Doctor in magisterial tones, and, laying down her knitting, 
she sipped her coffee and looked at the Englishwoman. 

Marion Carr was about to make a reply when she caught a quizzi- 
cal look in Frau Jorgon’s sparkling eyes. She passed the question by. 
‘It is a wonderful country,’ she said, which was a perfectly safe answer 
and might mean anything. 

Frau Jorgon wagged her head. ‘Ach, Mee-sis, you will not say. 
But you will not offend me. I do not say that I admire the English 
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language, or that I like English five o’clock tea and cake and English 
ladies. On the contrary, I think they are detestable.’ 

Frau Flink looked horrified, Anna Léser rather amused than other- 
wise, while the Frau Doctor exclaimed chidingly : 

‘Erna!’ 

‘Ach, I am only teasing Mee-sis Carr. But I cannot make her 
angry ;’ and Frau Jorgon bent forward, rested one arm on her knee, 
and looked up into the Englishwoman’s face. ‘Of course I do not 
mean that English ladies are detestable, only so schrecklich cold and 
stiff and proud. And are they never merry? I grant that they are 
handsome, for I have seen them in the English Church, and at the 
Opera, and they have fine figures, and beautiful complexions, and 
long hair. But oh! they are so cold and stiff. Ach, I see you are 
very sensible. You do not look offended. One lady who gave me 
lessons was always offended because I would not say that I liked the 
English language. She was too stupid.’ 

‘I understood that—we were to speak English, Frau Jorgon,’ said 
Marion Carr seriously, and for the third time she was compelled to 
decline cake, much to her hostess’s astonishment. 

‘ But first we must make each other’s acquaintance, and I cannot 
say all this in English. I will not talk English to-day.’ 

‘But, Erna, I should like to talk English,’ said Frau Flink, with 
pleading eyes. 

‘Have you many pupils?’ demanded the Frau Doctor, for she 
could manage a straightforward question with remarkable fluency. 

‘Very few,’ was the cheerful answer. 

Frau Jorgon lifted her handsome black brows, ‘Very few? And 
you are not sad—sorry ?’ 

The Englishwoman smiled. ‘I do not wish for many, Frau 
Jorgon. I live a very busy life, and every hour of the day is 
occupied.’ 

‘So? Buthow?’ demanded the hostess with blunt but lively 
curiosity. ‘If you do not teach many pupils, what do you do?’ 

‘ Teaching, Frau Jorgon, is but one of my irons in the fire—a 
means to an end.’ 

‘Trons in the fire! Oh, please how does man spell “irons.” I must 
know how the difficult words are spelt.’ 

‘Ach, Ido not understand ; and, Mietzel, do me the favour not 
to spell to-day. I wish to talk to Mee-sis Carr. Please tell me, you 
say you do not speak German, yet you understand quite well. And 
it is remarkable I understand you perfectly.’ 

‘ But, Erna, I want to know how the words are spelt.’ 

‘Get a dictionary, then,’ suggested the Frau Doctor, rather im- 
patiently. 

‘I. will tell you, Mietzel,’ whispered the good-natured Hedwig. 

Again Frau Jorgon turned to the Englishwoman, but noticing 
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Anna Léser sulking in a corner she said laughingly : ‘ Anna, my child, 
why do you not talk?’ Then she began rattling on as before, 
when the Frau Doctor interrupted. 

‘ Are we not going to read to-day ?’ 

‘No, no, no. No reading. I will not read. Give me the book. 
I will hide it.’ Frau Jorgon stooped and threw the book under the 
causeuse. ‘It is better there. Marie will find it in the morning. 
It is getting late ; my husband will be home early to-night, you will 
see, because he knows that he can talk English with Mee-sis Carr.’ 

‘I fear I shall not have that honour,’ said Marion Carr, a little 
ironically. ‘It is already half-past six. And ; 

‘Oh, but you must not go yet. You must stay to supper, and © 
then I will introduce you to my husband. You will love—like 
my husband. All women love—like my husband.’ 

‘Erna!’ 

‘He is a great favourite. He is very kind. He looks like an 
Englishman, but that is because he is a Pole and has lived in 
England and wears English clothes—imeinetwegen. I do not object. 
I have all my gowns from Paris.’ 

‘ But really, Frau Jorgon——’ 

Frau Jorgon laid forcible hands on the unfortunate Englishwoman. 
‘Ach, I will not hear a word. I have already ordered supper—a 
very nice supper. I have an excellent cook. I pay her very high 
wages. My husband is very satisfied. It is good policy. A wife 
should always have a good cook—and charming gowns. They cost 
money, it is true, but my husband is indulgent. He spoils me. Do 
you dine at home, Mee-sis Carr, or do you go to a restaurant, as so 
many of the English people do here ?’ 

‘I seldom dine, Frau Jorgon,’ was the demure answer, and 
instantly five pairs of eyes were focussed upon her. 

‘ Wie?’ 

‘How?’ 

‘ Not dine ?’ 

‘Seldom dine! You say so. But how then do you live? One 
must dine. What do you eat ?’ 

‘My meals are very simple, Frau Jorgon, I live mostly on bread 
and butter and milk.’ 

‘ But you cannot be strong without meat. I am not very strong, 
and my doctor tells me that 1 must eat much meat three times a 
day. He is very angry with me when I do not eat meat.’ 

At this juncture Frau Jorgon caught the pleading eye of the 
little Frau Flink, and changed the order of her cross-examination. 
She rose from her chair and sat down next to Marion Carr and began 
examining the texture of her gown, giving her an approving pat. 

‘It is a very nice gown, Mee-sis Carr. It is an English gown— 
yes? Look, Mietzel, look, Anna, how perfectly it fits. Now why 
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cannot Madame —— fit like that? Her charges are enormous. 
What do they charge in England for making a dress like this ?’ 

‘I paid ten guineas for it,’ said the Englishwoman coolly. ‘ About 
two hundred marks.’ 

‘Herr Je, two hundred marks! How? You pay two hundred 
marks fora gown! But you area teacher. How can a teacher pay 
two hundred marks for one gown ?’ 

The Frau Doctor looked up. ‘It is a charming gown, Mrs. 
Carr. I have heard before that English tailor-made gowns are very 
expensive.’ 

‘It is a ridiculous price to pay, two hundred marks!’ said Anna 
Loser rather acrimoniously. 

‘Not for a well-made gown,’ returned the Englishwoman. ‘I 
cannot afford to be shabbily dressed.’ 

‘What is shabby?’ Ah, schdbig, so. But why not ? You must 
have many pupils to pay two hundred marks for a single gown.’ 

‘Oh no. I am very careful with my dresses. With care this 
one will last quite two years.’ 

‘But you cannot wear a tailor-made gownin the evening. What 
do you wear——’ 

‘My dear Erna,’ Frau Doctor protested. ‘Do let us talk a little 
English. The afternoon is gone, and I cannot stay this evening.’ 

Marion Carr remarked with alacrity, ‘I am quite at your service, 
Frau Doctor. Shall we read ?’ 

‘No, no, no. I will not read. Mrs. Carr shall talk to us. Tell 
me about your travels, please? You can speak in English, for I 
understand very well. Only I will not talk.’ 

‘My travels, Frau Jorgon ?’ 

‘I have heard that you have travelled much.’ Frau Jorgon 
bent forward and touched the Englishwoman’s hair approvingly. ‘ It 
is nice hair. I like it. Then you have had many adventures, 
Mee-sis Carr ?’ 

‘ Adventures ?’ 

‘Ach, you know quite well what I mean. And Anna, you need 
not listen. You area girl. You can play tous. Mee-sis Carr is 
fond of music. Play—play— 

Not waiting for a second invitation, Anna Léser gladly escaped to 
the salon and began playing Liszt, without a light. This was an 
excellent opportunity for Frau Flink, who, with loving fingers and 
an ecstatic sigh, took up her blue silk bodice. 

‘Now tell me’—Frau Jorgon settled herself comfortably in a 
corner of the cawseuse, and folded her arms, and riddled the English- 
woman with looks—‘ now tell me, what have you seen and where 
have you travelled? You are quite young and quite, quite nice, I 
find.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ was the ironical reply. ‘If you will put 
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the questions, Frau Jorgon, I will endeavour to answer them to the 
best of my ability. It will be easier for both of us.’ 

Frau Jorgon bent forward and whispered, ‘Tell us first, why have 
you not married again? You are a widow, I believe—very sad.’ 

Marion Carr’s face and figure took the coldness and immobility 
of stone. Frau Jorgon laughed: ‘ Now,’ she said triumphantly, 
‘you are a real Englishwoman, cold and proud and shy. Why are 
you offended with me? Your eyes are angry, nice eyes. I will 
tell you all about my husband. J am not stiff and cold and reserved. 
You may ask me any questions you like.’ 

The Englishwoman maintained a dead silence. 

‘Ach! now I see why you will not tell me. You have secrets. 
Ah! yes, yes, yes. You blush. I am curious. Why do you 
blush? But it is very becoming. Ach well, you shall tell me all 
your secrets another day when the Frau Doctor is not here. She has 
no secrets. Neither has Hedwig secrets. Hedwig, Hedwig, put 
down those stupid crewels and say, have you any secrets? Only one, 
Mee-sis Carr, and I will tell you it. She is (in a loud whisper) an 
authoress. But she will not acknowledge it. Ach, here comes my 
husband.’ 

Marion Carr took a deep breath, and the Frau Doctor rolled up 
her stocking and consulted her watch. Frau Jorgon’s brilliant eyes 
were laughingly fixed on the door, when it presently opened and a 
tall, foreign-looking man, with broad shoulders and a clean-shaven 
face, entered. His wife jumped up and introduced the two who were 
strangers to each other in her own off-hand way. 

‘Conrad, Mee-sis Carr—my husband, and now’—waving her 
hands—‘ you can talk as much English as you please.’ 

‘Madam,’ said Herr Jorgon—he came forward and shook hands 
heartily with the Englishwoman, his wife watching him—‘ Madam, 
I am pleased to welcome an Englishwoman to my house. I have 
lived in England, and received much hospitality at the hands of 
your compatriots ; therefore I bid you welcome.’ 

There was a mocking laugh, and Frau Jorgon laid her two jewelled 
hands heavily on Marion Carr’s shoulders. 

‘There, is not that a fine speech? Did not I say that my 
husband was very clever, and could talk English like a book ?’ 

‘Erna,’ said her husband quietly, but with a heavy look of 
entreaty in his kind eyes. Then he turned to Marion Carr, who was 
looking and feeling excessively uncomfortable. ‘On the contrary, 
Mrs. Carr, I have much forgotten. But I am very pleased to talk 
English again.’ 

‘You will have plenty of opportunity now. And, Conrad, what 
do you think? You say I am an extravagant wife. But Mrs. Carr 
is extravagant. She pays two hundred marks for a gown, and she is 
not rich.’ 
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Conrad Jorgon looked distressed, and excessively ashamed of his 
wife. But here a diversion was created by the opening of the 
folding doors which faced the salon where Anna Léser was still playing 
in the dark, and a well-spread supper table was displayed with two 
maids in attendance. 

‘Ach, I am hungry.’ Frau Jorgon darted a keen glance at the 
supper table. ‘Come, Mee-sis Carr, you shall sit by me,’ and she 
linked her arm within that of the Englishwoman, calling to the 
others but not waiting for them. ‘Anna, come! Marie, lower the 
lamps.’ 

One by one the ladies passed on into the supper-room, followed 
more slowly by Conrad Jorgon, who left the door ajar, for the maid 
was extinguishing the lamps in his wife’s boudoir. 

And the meal began with much energetic play of knives and 
forks and everybody talking at once—as a matter of course. The 
inquisitorial conversation was necessarily of a hybrid nature, shrewdly 
directed by practical housekeeping minds, each intent on its own 
particular bargain. It is needless to state that throughout the meal, 
and although she was looking fagged and wan, and her voice was 
growing hoarse and her throat ached, Marion Carr was furiously 
assailed with appeals and questions on a hundred and one different 
topics, to all of which she made answer with slow, clear, careful enun- 
ciation of every syllable. Herr Jorgon alone it was who at last put 
in a plea in behalf of the unfortunate Englishwoman. 

‘You are looking extremely tired, Mrs. Carr. Do rest a little. 
My wife is a perfect magpie.’ 

At this juncture Marion Carr was compelled to consult her watch. 
It was ten o’clock. She had been hard at work since four o'clock. How 
she managed to make her escape that night was never afterwards quite 
clear to her. But escape at last she did, descending the great stone 
staircase which led from Frau Jorgon’s apartment on the first étage te 
the courtyard below, preceded by a sleepy maid carrying a lamp 
which she held high above her head. The great house door opened, 
then closed and locked behind her. With a stolid Gute Nacht from 
the maid, Marion Carr passed out into the deserted street. She 
breathed quickly and walked passionately, with her grave eyes fixed 
on the eternal stars. 

. ‘Another day’s work done,’ she murmured. ‘But am I any 
nearer to my goal ?’ 


KATHARINE BLYTH. 





ARBITRATION IN LABOUR DISPUTES 


AMONG the ‘hardy annuals’ of the House of Commons, one of the 
most regular is the Bill for promoting arbitration in labour disputes. 
Every important strike, moreover, brings a whole crop of leading 
articles in which the journalists. of one party or another, either 
blame the Opposition for obstructing, or praise the Government for 
introducing, so beneficent a measure. Let us examine this panacea 
for industrial dist urbances. 

The essential feature of arbitration as a means of settling the 
condition of employment is that the decision is not the will of 
either party, or the outcome of negotiation between them, but ‘the 
fiat of an umpire or arbitrator. It is distinguished from that 
organised negotiation between trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions which is now termed collective bargaining, in that the result 
is not arrived at by bargaining at all, the higgling between the 
parties being, in fact, expressly superseded. On the other hand it is 
not legal regulation, though it bears some resemblance to this form, 
because the award is not obligatory on either of the parties, and 
their refusal to accept it, or their ceasing to obey it even if they have 
promised to do so, carries with it no coercive sanction. 

These characteristics of arbitration, as a method of settling 
the conditions of employment, come to the front on every typical 
occasion. We see the employers and workmen at variance with 
each other. Negotiations, more or less formally carried on, pro- 
ceed up to a point at which a deadlock seems inevitable. To 
avert a stoppage of the industry, both parties agree to ‘go to 
arbitration.’ They adopt an impartial umpire, either to act alone 
or with assessors representing each side. Each party then prepares 
an elaborate ‘case,’ which is laid before the new tribunal. Wit- 
nesses are called, examined and cross-examined. The umpire asks 
for such additional information as he thinks fit. Throughout the 
proceedings the utmost latitude is allowed. The ‘reference’ is 
seldom limited to particular alternatives, or expressed with any 
precision, The umpire, in order to clear up points, is always enter- 
ing into conversation with the parties. Practically no argument, 
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however seemingly irrelevant, is excluded; and evidence may be 
given in support of claims founded on the most diverse economic 
theories. Finally, the umpire gives his award in precise terms, but 
usually without stating either the facts which have influenced him 
or the assumptions upon which he has made up his mind. The 
award—and this is an essential feature—carries with it no legal 
sanction, and may at any moment be repudiated or quietly ignored 
by any capitalist or workman. 

Yet arbitration has one characteristic feature in common with 
the higgling of employers and workmen, which it supersedes. The 
arbitrator's award is a general ordinance, which, in so far as it is 
accepted, puts an end to individual bargaining between man and man, 
and thus excludes, from influence on the terms of employment, the 
exigencies of particular workmen, and usually also those of particular 
firms. It establishes, in short, like collective bargaining, a common 
rule for the industry concerned. We can therefore understand why 
the trade unionists from 1850 to 1876 so persistently strove for 
arbitration, and so eagerly welcomed the gradual conversion of the 
governing classes to a belief in its benefits. At a time when the 
majority of employers asserted their right to deal individually with 
each one of their ‘ hands,’ habitually refused even to meet the men’s 
representatives in discussion, and sought to suppress collective 
bargaining altogether by the use of ambiguous statutes and obsolete 
law, it was an immense gain for the trade unions to get their funda- 
mental principle of a common rule adopted. During the last twenty 
years arbitration has greatly increased in popularity among the 
public, and each ministry in succession prides itself on having 
attempted to facilitate its application. Whenever an industrial war 
breaks out, we have, in these days, a widespread feeling among the 
public that both parties should voluntarily submit to the decision of 
an impartial arbitrator. But however convenient this solution may 
be to a public of consumers, the two combatants seldom show any 
alacrity in seeking it, and can rarely be persuaded to agree to refer 
their quarrel to any outside authority. Although arbitration has 
been preached as a panacea for the last forty years, the great majority 
of ‘ captains of industry’ still resent it as an infringement of their 
right to manage their own business, whilst the leaders of the organised 
workmen, once enthusiastic in its favour, now usually regard it with 
suspicion. The four years 1891-95 saw, in Great Britain, four 
great industrial disputes in as many leading industries. But neither 
in cotton manufacture nor in coal-mining, neither in the great 
machine industry of boot-making nor in engineering, could the 
capitalists and workmen agree to let their quarrels be settled by an 
impartial umpire. What happened in each of these instances—and 
they were typical of many others—was the breaking off of collective 
bargaining, a prolonged stoppage and trial of endurance, ending, not 
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‘in arbitration but in a resumption of collective bargaining, and the 
conclusion of a fresh agreement under new and more favourable 
auspices. 

At first sight this disinclination of workmen or employers to sub- 
mit their claims to an impartial tribunal appears perverse and un- 
reasonable. Business men, it is said, almost invariably refer disputes 
between themselves to more or less formal arbitration, and would 
never dream of stopping their own industry, or drying up the source 
of their own profits, merely because they could not agree upon an 
impartial umpire. And if this be true in commercial transactions 
where the alternative is nothing worse than an action at law, how .- 
much stronger the need must seem when the alternative may easily 
involve the bankruptcy of capitalists, the semi-starvation of thousands 
of operatives, and the temporary paralysis, if not the permanent 
injury, of an important national industry? Unfortunately this 
taking analogy, drawn from the arbitration between business firms, 
rests on the old confusion between interpreting an existing agreement 
and concluding a new one. Commercial arbitrations are invariably 
concerned with relations already entered into, either by existing 
contracts or under the law of the land. No business man ever dreams 
of submitting to arbitration the terms upon which he shall make new 
purchases or future sales.'_ Arbitration in commercial matters is 
therefore strictly confined to questions of interpretation, both parties 
resting their claims on a common basis, the existence of which is not 
in dispute between them. Now, issues of interpretation of this 
kind are incessantly occurring between employers and employed, 
ven in the best-regulated industries. In these cases, as we shall 
hereafter point out, whilst there is no insuperable objection to arbi- 
tration, there is no real necessity to resort to it. Nor is it for this 
class of disputes that arbitration is usually proposed. The great 
strikes and lock-outs which paralyse a whole industry almost invari- 
ably arise not on issues of interpretation, but on the proposal of 
either workmen or employers to alter the terms upon which, for the 
future, labour shall be engaged. 

The position of the employers who object to the fixing of the 
terms of the wage contract by the fiat of an arbitrator has, from the 
first, been logical and consistent. In a weighty article which 
appeared, twenty years ago, in the official organ of the National 
Association of Employers of Labour, we find the case stated with 
perfect lucidity. 

! The frequently cited ‘Conseils de Prud’hommes’ of France are strictly confined 
to the settlement of disputes arising out of existing contracts, or (as regards minor 
matters) the application of the law. In no case do they presume to fix the rate of 
wages for future engagements. They are indeed merely cheap and convenient legal 
tribunals, which make efforts to compose a dispute before proceeding to pronounce 


judgment upon it. We understand that this is the character also of the similar 
tribunals which exist in various German States and elsewhere. 
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The sphere of arbitration in trade disputes is strictly and absolutely limited to 
cases of specific contract, where the parties differ as to the terms of the contract, 
and are willing, for the sake of agreement and an honourable fulfilment of their 
engagements, to submit the points in dispute to competent men mutually chosen. 
Where there is a basis and instrument of agreement by the parties to which they 
wish to adhere, and on which arbiters have something tangible to decide upon, it 
is seldom difficult for impartial men to elicit an adjustment fair and equitable to 
both sides. Arbitration is thus constantly of use in business matters on which 
differences of view have arisen, and is as applicable to questions between workmen 
and employers where there is a specific contract to be interpreted as in any other 
branch of affairs. It is better than going to law, much better than running away 
from the contract, striking, coercing, and falling into civil damages or criminal 
penalties, and raising on the back of such unfortunate consequences a blatant and 
endless protest against ‘the labour laws.’ But cases in which there are specific 
contracts absolutely define the sphere of arbitration. To apply the term ‘ arbitra- 
tion’ to the rate of wages for the future, in regard to which there is no explicit 
contract or engagement, and all the conditions of which are unknown to employers 
and employed, is the grossest misnomer that can be conceived. It is certain that 
neither workmen nor employers could be bound, nor would consent to be bound, 
even were it possible to bind them, by such arbitrary decrees; and that the law, 
therefore, can never give such decrees even any temporary force, unless we are 
to fall back into the long obsolete tyranny of fixing the rate of wages by Act of 
Parliament, or by ‘ King in Council,’ or by ‘Communal Bureau of Public Safety, 
or whatever the supreme power may be,’ 


Thus, from the employers’ point of view, the supersession of 
the higgling of the market by the fiat of an arbitrator is, on its 


economic side, as indefensible an interference with industrial freedom 
as a legal fixing of the rate of wages. But an arbitrator’s award 
has additional disadvantages. A law would at any rate be an 
authoritative settlement, which disposed of the question beyond 
dispute or cavil. An arbitrator’s award, on the other hand, even if it 
is accepted by the trade union, may not commend itself to all the 
workmen. The employers who accept it may not unnaturally feel 
that they have surrendered their own freedom, without securing any 
guarantee that the workmen, or some indispensable sections of them, 
will not promptly commence a new attack on which to provoke a 
stoppage of the industry. A law, moreover, is a common rule, 
enforced with uniformity on all alike. The arbitrator’s award, on 
the other hand, binds only those firms and those workmen who were 
parties to it. In almost all industries there are some establishments, 
and often whole districts, which remain outside the employers’ 
association, and in which masters and men persist in conducting 
their businesses in their own way. And there is no guarantee that 
some firms will not break away from the association, and join the 
ranks of these unfettered outsiders. If the arbitrator’s award has 
secured better terms to the operatives than the masters are unani- 
mously willing to concede, the good and honourable employers are 


2 Capital and Labour, June 16, 1875. 
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penalised by their virtue. The proceedings of the ‘ Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration’ of the boot-making industry contain 
many complaints by employers that the awards are not enforced 
on rival firms, who are consequently undercutting them in the 
market. If our factory or mines legislation had been enforced 
only on specified good employers, and had left untouched any firm 
who objected to the regulations, so intolerable an injustice would 
quickly have led to a repudiation of the whole system. 

If we turn from the employers to the trade unionists, we find a 
steadily increasing disinclination among workmen to agree to the 
intervention of an arbitrator to settle the terms of a new wage 
contract. This growing antipathy* to arbitration is, we think, 
mainly due to their feeling of uncertainty as to the fundamental 
assumptions upon which the arbitrator will base his award. When 
the issue is whether the ‘standard earnings’ of the Lancashire 
cottonspinners should or should not be decreased by ten per cent., 
there is no basis accepted by, both parties except the vague admission 
that the award should not be contrary to the welfare of the com- 
munity. But this offers no guidance to the arbitrator. Judge 
Ellison, for instance, acting in 1879, in a Yorkshire coalmining case, 
frankly expressed the perplexity of an absolutely open-minded 
umpire. 


It is [he said] for (the employers’ advocate) to put the men’s wages as high*as 
he can. It is for (the men’s advocate) to put them as low as he can. And when 
you have done that it is for me to deal with the question as well as I can; but on 
what principle I have to deal with it I have not the slightest idea. There is no- 
principle of law involved in it. There is no principle of political economy in it. 
Both masters and men are arguing and standing upon what is completely within 
their rights. The master is not bound to employ labour except at a price which 
he thinks will pay him. The man is not bound to work for wages that won't 


8 We may cite as evidence of this antipathy some recent declarations made in 
the names of the three most powerful organisations in the United Kingdom. It is 
expressly stated (for instance, in the Derbyshire Miners’ Executive Council Minutes 
of the 2nd of June, 1891) that it was the idea that the Royal Commission on Labour 
was intended to introduce a ‘ huge arbitration system ;’ that determined the whole 
Miners’ Federation steadfastly to refuse to have anything to do with that inquiry. 
‘ We are opposed to the system altogether,’ declared Mr. Mawdsley before that Com- 
mission (Group A, Answer 776), on behalf of the Lancashire cotton operatives. And 
Mr. Robert Knight, giving evidence on behalf of the United Society of Boilermakers 
(Group C, Answer 20, 833), definitely negatived the idea of arbitration, explaining as 
follows: ‘I speak from long experience of the working of this large organisation 
that I represent here to-day, and I say that we can settle all our differences without 
any interference on the part of Parliament or anybody else.’ The same feeling is 
shared by smaller societies. ‘Our experience of arbitration,’ states the Secretary of 
the North Yorkshire and Cleveland (Ironstone) Miners’ Association, ‘was that we 
always got the worst of it, and so since {1877 it has been firmly refused.’—Joseph 
Toyn, in Newcastle Leader ‘ Extra’ on Conciliation in Trade Disputes (Newcastle, 
1894), p. 9. 
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assist (subsist) him and his family sufficiently, and so forth. So that you are 
both within your rights; and that’s the difficulty I see n dealing with the ques- 
tion.* 


But this cold-blooded elimination of everything beyond the legal 
rights of the parties is neither usual in a wages arbitration, nor 
acceptable to either side. Each of the parties implicitly rests its case 
on a distinct economic assumption, or even series of assumptions, not 
accepted by the other side, and not often expressly stated. The 
employers will often hold that, in order to secure the utmost national 
prosperity, wages should rise and fall with the price which they can 
obtain for their product. Or it may be urged that the wage bill 
must under no circumstances encroach upon the particular per- 
centage of profit assumed to be necessary to prevent capital from 
leaving the trade.’ These assumptions would, at one time, have been 
acquiesced in by many leading workmen, although, perhaps, not by 
the rank and file. But during the last twenty years, the leaders of 
the most powerful organisations have definitely taken up the view 
that considerations of market price or business profit ought, in the 
interests of the community, to be strictly subordinated to the funda- 
mental question of ‘Can a man live by the trade?’ It is urged that 
the payment of ‘a living wage’ ought, under all circumstances, to be 
a ‘first charge’ upon industry, taking precedence even of rents or 
royalties, and of the hypothetical percentage allowed as a minimum 
to capital in the worst times. The skilled mechanic moreover will 
claim that the length of his apprenticeship warrants him in insisting, 
like the physician or the barrister, on a minimum fee for his services 
below which he cannot be asked to descend. The arbitrator’s award, 
if it is not a mere ‘splitting the difference,’ must be influenced by 
one or the other of these assumptions, either as a result of the argu- 
ment before him, or as the outcome of his education or sympathies. 
However judicial he may be in ascertaining the facts of the case, the 
relative importance which he will give to the rival assumptions of the 
parties can scarcely fail to be affected by the subtle influences of his 
class and training. The persons chosen as arbitrators have almost 
invariably been representative of the brain-working class—great em- 
ployers, statesmen or lawyers—men bringing to the task the highest 
qualities of training, impartiality, and judgment, but unconsciously 

* Report of South Yorkshire Collieries Arbitration (Sheffield, 1879), p. 49. The 
aampire was the Judge of the Sheffield County Court. 

* Mr. Mawdsley (Amalgamated Association of Cottonspinners) is very emphatic 
on this point. ‘If we had arbitration we should have much less wages than we are 
getting now. Arbitrators generally go in for a certain standard of profit for capital 
—generally speaking, it has been 10 per cent. Mr. Chamberlain has always said that 
capital ought to have 10 per cent. If the arbitrator went in for 10 per cent. in the 
cotton trade, we should have a very big reduction of wages; and we are not going to 
have it.’—Evidence before Royal Commission on Labour, Group C, Answer 774. We 


believe the case to which Mr. Mawdsley referred is Mr. Chamberlain’s award in the 
South Staffordshire Iron Trade in 1878. 
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imbued rather with the assumptions of the class in which they live 
than with those of the workmen. The workmen’s growing objection 
to arbitration is, we believe, mainly due to their deeply rooted sus- 
picion that any arbitrator likely to be accepted by the employers will, 
however personally impartial he may be, unconsciously discount 
assumptions inconsistent with the current economics of his class. 

There is however one industry in which, for five and twenty years, 
arbitration has been habitually resorted to, for the settlement of the 
terms of new wage contracts. This one exception to the usual dislike 
of arbitration will, we think, prove the correctness of the foregoing 
analysis. ‘The Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Manu- 
factured Iron Trade of the North of England,’ which has existed since 
1869, has long been the classical example of the success of arbitration. 
Besides providing by the machinery of a standing committee for the 
settlement of interpretation differences, and by half-yearly board 
meetings for discussing general questions, the rules direct the 
reference of intractable disputes to an outside umpire. On twenty 
separate occasions during the last twenty-five years this provision has 
come into operation with regard to the settlement of the conditions 
of future wage contracts ; and on every occasion the arbitrator's award 
has been accepted by both employers and employed. 

It is an interesting confirmation of the view we have taken that, 
in this one industry in which arbitration has achieved a continued 
success, we find the workmen and the employers agreeing in the 
economic assumptions upon which wages should be fixed, and upon 
which therefore the arbitrator is asked to proceed. It has for more 
than a generation been traditional among ironmasters that the 
wages of the operatives ought to vary with the market price of the 
product. Since the formation of the board, in 1869, this assumption 
has been accepted by both parties as the main, and often as the 
exclusive, rule for the settlement of wages. In the reports of the 
arbitration proceedings we find both parties constantly reaffirming 
this principle, each in turn resorting to other considerations only for 
the sake of argument when the main assumption is for the moment 
calculated to tell against them. ‘We entirely agree,’ declare the 
operatives in 1877, ‘that our wages should be regulated by the 
selling price of iron.’® Next time it is the employers who assert the 
same rule. ‘The eight years sliding-scale arrangement,’ states their 
spokesman in 1882, ‘we believe was the principle of determining 
wages by the selling price of iron, and it would be extremely difficult, 
if not dangerous, permanently to depart from that.’’ There is, in 
fact, as a careful student observes, ‘a general understanding running 
through the cases and pleadings, both of masters and men, that 


* Report of Arbitration before Mr. (now Sir D.) Dale, July 1877. 
7 Report of Arbitration before Mr. (now Sir J. W.) Pease, April 1882. 
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wages should follow the selling prices of iron.’* This was expressly 
stated by Dr. R. Spence Watson in the letter which accompanied 
his fifth award as arbitrator for this board. | Whilst observing 
that 

the wages paid in the Staffordshire district, which competes with the North of 
England in the employment of ironworkers, as well as to some extent in the trade 
itself, is a factor which cannot be disregarded, [he declares that] in the course ot 
the arguments it was admitted on both sides that . . . the realised price of iron, 
as shown by the figures taken out by the accountant to the board, may be con- 
sidered the principal factor in the regulation of wages. . . . It is upon this state- 


ment [he continues] and these admissions that I am called upon to give my 
award.® 


It will be apparent that arbitration on issues of this kind comes 
really within the category of the interpretation or application of 
what is, in effect, an agreement already arrived at between the 
parties. The question comes very near to being one of fact, answered 
as soon as the necessary figures are ascertained beyond dispute. It 
is therefore not surprising to learn that, during eight of the twenty- 
five years of the board’s existence, variations of wages were auto- 
matically determined by a formal sliding scale, and that even during 
the intervals in which no definite scale was adopted the board itself 
was able, on eight separate occasions, to agree to advances or 
reductions without troubling the arbitrator at all. We need not 
discuss whether the acceptance by employers and operatives alike 
of the assumption that wages must follow prices is, or is not, 
advantageous to the workmen, or to the industry as a whole. But 
it is evident that the continued success of arbitration in the North of 
England Iron Board, dealing, as it does, mainly with the interpreta- 
tion or application of an existing common basis of agreement, affords 
no guide to other trades in which no such common basis is accepted, 
and in which the claims of the respective parties rest on opposite 
assumptions. 

But the success of the North of England Manufactured Iron 
Board, whilst it gives no real support to arbitration as a panacea for 
strikes, seems at first to open up a new field of usefulness for the 
arbitrator in the settlement of issues of application or interpretation. 
These questions of interpretation or application to particular cases 
are always arising, even in the best-regulated trade, and to provide 
machinery for their peaceful and indisputable decision is of great 
importance. Here we have not merely identical assumptions by the 
two parties, but a precise bargain by which both agree to be bound. 
Unfortunately it is just in these issues, for which arbitration seems a 
natural expedient, that its adoption has been found, in practice, most 
difficult. The application of a general agreement to the earnings of 

* Industrial Peace, by L. L. F. R. Price (London, 1887), p. 90. 


* Letter and award of the 28th of November, 1888; Report of Wages Arbitration 
before R. 8. Watson, Esq., LL.D. (Darlington, 1888). 
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particular individuals, or to the technical details of particular samples 
or processes, is at once too complicated, and of too little pecuniary 
importance, to make it possible to call in an outside arbitrator.'® 
The intractable questions, to take one trade as an example, which 
perplex the local boards in the boot and shoe industry relate only 
to a few shillings, and frequently concern only one or two workmen. 
For such issues it is obviously impossible to obtain, either for love 
or money, the services of any personality eminent enough to com- 
mand the respect of the whole body of employers and workmen. 
Where the standard of earnings of large bodies of men, or the preven- 
tion ofa serious industrial war, are concerned, public spirit will induce 
men of the calibre of Lord James or Dr. Spence Watson to spend 
whole days, without fee or reward, in bringing about an adjustment. 
In commercial arbitrations which involve considerable sums, recourse 
is had to eminent lawyers, who are paid large fees for mastering the 
intricate details of each case. This sort of arbitrator is far too ex- 
pensive a person to be available for the application of general wage 
contracts to particular cases, and the statesman or philanthropist 
cannot spare thetime. Onthe other hand, if, asin the boot and shoe 
trade, recourse is had to some one engaged in the industry, it is 
difficult to avoid the suspicion of class bias. The big employer from 
another district, whose services are usually called in, can hardly be 
expected to content the workmen. The employers, on the other 
hand, will not consent to be bound by the decision of an operative. 
It is fortunately unnecessary for the employers and workmen to get 
into this dilemma. The correct analogy from the commercial world 
for all these issues of interpretation is not the elaborate and costly 
reference to arbitration, but the simple arrangements for taking 
an inventory, in connection with a contract of purchase or hire. 
Instead of calling in an outside authority, eminent enough to be 
known and trusted by both sides, each party is represented by an 
inexpensive expert habitually engaged on the particular calculations 
involved. The two professional men seldom find any difficulty in 
agreeing upon an identical award. This corresponds exactly to the 


1° Thus, when in 1891, in an arbitration between the West Cumberland Iron and 
Steel Company and their workmen, the arbitrator (Dr. Spence Watson) was asked to 
fix the actual rates at which particular men were to be paid, he declined the task as 
one outside the possible capacity of any arbitrator. ‘What has always happened,’ 
said Dr. Spence Watson, ‘in every arbitration I have had hitherto? There has been 
a@ general question of percentage. . . . The principle of the thing is the thing to 
leave to arbitration. The detail of the thing, as to how it is to affect this or that or 
the other, never can be left to arbitration. . . . Already over this matter I have given 
up several nights to go through these papers and work them in this way and that 
way, but I have not the knowledge, and you cannot give me the knowledge... . 
Surely the question of individual payment is a question for the manager of the works 
and the men of the works, and not for a third party.—MS. proceedings. We are 
indebted to Dr. Spence Watson for permission to examine these and other papers, and 
for many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
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machinery which is employed with such success in the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade. The two secretaries who visit the mill in 
which any question of interpretation has arisen correspond in all: 
essentials to the two house agents employed respectively by the owner: 
and the incoming tenant ofa furnished house. In the interpretation 
of wage contracts there is even more justification for this method 
than in taking an inventory. The object of the house agent on either 
side is to get the best terms for his client. But the professionab 
experts who visit a cotton mill, in response to a complaint from 
operative or employer, are not employed by or responsible to either 
of the parties directly concerned. And though one represents the 
associated employers, and the other the combined workmen, both. 
are retained and paid to.secure an identical object, namely, absolute 
uniformity between mill and mill. So far as regards the application 
to the particular cases of existing general contracts between employers. 
and workmen, arbitration, though possible, is therefore but a clumsy 
device. The only way of getting an efficient umpire for such. 
technical work would be permanently to employ a professional expert 
of high standing to give his whole time to the business. But directly 
an industry is sufficiently well organised to afford the expense of am 
efficient paid umpire, it can find in the joint meeting of the salaried 
experts of both sides a far more speedy, economical, and uniform. 
method of settling questions of interpretation than any arbitration. 
could provide. 

The reader is now in a position to estimate how far arbitra- 
tion is likely to serve as a panacea against strikes or lock-outs, or 
even to become a permanent feature of the most highly organised 
machinery for collective bargaining. In the really crucial instances 
—the issues relating to the conclusion of a new agreement—habitual. 
and voluntary recourse to an umpire may be expected, we think, 
only in the unlikely event of capitalists and workmen adopting 
identical assumptions as to the proper basis of wages. We have seen 
how unreservedly the best-educated workmen of the North of England 
accepted, between 1870 and 1885, the capitalists’ assumption that it 
was only fair that wages should vary with the selling price of the 
product. For twenty years the miners of South Wales have acquiesced 
in the same doctrine. If this view were to become accepted in other: 
trades, it is conceivable that arbitration would become more popular 
among them. On the other hand there is growing up among work- 
men a strong feeling in favour of a fixed minimum standard of life, to 
be regarded as the first charge upon the industry of the country, and. 
to be determined by the requirements of healthy family life and 
citizenship. If the capitalists should accept this view, arbitrations 
might become common, the explicit réference in every case being 
what conditions were required in the industry to enable the various 
grades of producers to lead a civilised life. But no such agreement: 
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on fundamental assumptions is at present within view. We are 
therefore constrained not to place any high expectations upon the fiat 
of an umpire as a method of preventing disputes as to future con- 
ditions of labour. Nor can we estimate very highly the practicab 
value of arbitration in the application to particular cases of existing 
general agreements. In promptitude, technical efficiency, and in- 
expensiveness the ‘ impartial outsider’ is inferior to the joint meeting 
of the salaried secretaries of either side. 

But although arbitration is not likely to supersede collective 
bargaining, or to prevent the occasional breaking off of negotiations, 
it has great advantages, in all but the best-organised trades, as a 
means of helping forward the negotiations themselves. The first. — 
requisite for efficient collective bargaining is for the parties to meet 
face to face, and in an amicable manner to discuss each other’s claim. 
But this initial step is often one of difficulty. We are apt to forget, 
in view of the regular negotiations in such highly organised trades: 
as the cotton operatives, the boiler-makers, and the Northumberland 
and Durham coalminers, how new and unusual it still is for capitalists 
and workmen to meet on an equal footing, to recognise each other’s 
representative capacity, and to debate, with equal good temper, 
technical knowledge, and argumentative skill, upon what conditions 
the employer shall engage ‘his own hands.’ Even to-day, in the 
great majority of trades, the masters would think it beneath their 
dignity voluntarily to confer with the trade union leaders on equal 
terms ; and they would resent as preposterous the idea of disclosing 
to them their profit and loss accounts, or even the prices they are 
obtaining for their product. Yet it is upon these facts that they 
base their demand for a reduction of wages, or their refusal of an 
advance. The workmen, on the other hand, especially in such 
half-organised trades, are full of prejudices, misconceptions of the 
acts, and utopian aspirations. Under these circumstances, even 
if the employers consent to meet the men at all, there can be no 
frank interchange of views, no real understanding of each other’s 
position—in short, no effective negotiation. Recourse toan impartial} 
umpire is one way out of these difficulties. The employer’s dignity is 
not offended by appearing before an eminent jurist or statesman, 
sitting virtually in a judicial capacity. It is regarded as only natural 
that the arbitrator should ask for the statistical facts upon which each 
party bases its case. The mere fact of each having to set forth its claims 
in precise terms, in a way that can be maintained under cross-examina- 
tion, is already a great gain. But if the arbitrator is tactful and ex- 
perienced, he can do a great deal more to bring the parties toagreement. 
He discovers, by kindly examination, what precisely it is that each 
party regards as essential, and persuasively puts on one side any 
irritating reminiscences of past disputes, or theoretic arguments going 
beyond the narrow limits of the case. In friendly conversation with 
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each side in turn, he draws out the really strong arguments of both, 
restates them in their most effective form, and in due course impresses 
them, in the most conciliatory terms, on the notice of the opponent. 
Those who have read the proceedings before such an experienced 
arbitrator as Dr. Spence Watson will, we are sure, agree with us in feel- 
ing that his wonderful success as an umpire is far more due to these 
arts of conciliation than to any infallibility in his awards. In case after 
case we have been struck by the fact that, long before the end of the 
discussion, many of the issues had already been disposed of, the 
points remaining in dispute being so narrowed down by a mutual 
recognition of each other’s case that when the award is at last given 
each party is predisposed to accept it as inevitable. 

In this patient work of conciliation lies the real value of arbitra- 
tion proceedings. There is no magic in the fiat of an arbitrator as 
a remedy for strikes or lock-outs. If either party really prefers 
fighting to conceding the smallest point to its adversary—that is, 
in those cases in which either employers or the workmen have an 
overwhelming superiority in strength—there will be no submis- 
sion to arbitration. If both parties are willing to bargain, and 
are sufficiently well organised and well educated to be capable of it, 
no outside intervention will be needed. In those industries, however, 
where organisation has begun, but has not yet reached the highest 
form ; where the employers are forced to recognise the power of the 
men’s union, but have not yet brought themselves to meet its 
officials on terms of real equality ; where the workmen are strong 
enough to strike, but do not yet command the services of experienced 
negotiators, the intervention of an eminent outsider may be of the 
utmost value. It is of small importance whether his intervention 
takes the form of ‘arbitration’ or ‘conciliation ’—that is to say, 
whether he is empowered to close the discussion by himself deliver- 
ing an ‘award’ as umpire, or whether he must wait until he can 
bring the parties to sign an ‘agreement’ drawn up by himself as 
chairman. In either case his real business is not to supersede the 
process of collective bargaining, but to forward it. And in view of 
the usual impossibility of agreeing upon any common assumption as 
to the proper basis of wages; in face of the workman’s suspicion of 
the brain-worker’s training, and the employer’s fear of electioneer- 
ing considerations; and remembering the importance of securing 
universal concurrence in the result, we are, indeed, inclined to believe 
that the intervention of the ‘ eminent outsider’ will, as a rule, be at 
once more acceptable and more likely to be successful if he avowedly 
acts only as a ‘ conciliator.’ 

This inference is supported by the events of the last few years. 
On four notable occasions outside intervention has been evoked to 
settle a serious industrial conflict. In 1893 Lord Rosebery, at the 
express desire of the Cabinet, settled a dispute which had for sixteen 
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weeks stopped the coal trade of the Midlands of England. The next 
year saw the intervention of Mr. Asquith, as Home Secretary, in the 
quarrel between the London cabowners and their drivers. In 1895 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
drew up the agreement which terminated the great strike in the 
boot trade. And Lord James, a distinguished member of the Con- 
servative Ministry of the day, in January 1896 brought about, after 
protracted negotiations, a settlement of the dispute between the 
Clyde and Belfast shipbuilders and their engineers. But notwith- 
standing the official position of these magnates, it is significant that 
in no case were they asked, and in no case did they attempt, to cut 
the Gordian knot by the judicial decree of an umpire or arbitrator. © 
It was not their business to inquire into the merits of the case. 
They were not called upon to make up their minds whether the 
employers or the workmen were in the right. They had not even to 
choose between the rival economic assumptions on which the parties 
rested their respective claims. Their function was to persuade the 
representatives of both sides to go on negotiating until a basis 
was discovered on which it was possible for them to agree. 

This work of conciliation is, we believe, destined to play a great 
and for many years an increasing part in the labour struggles of this 
country. In the present state of public opinion the intervention of 
an outside ‘conciliator’ is, as regards the imperfectly organised 
trades, a precursor of regular collective bargaining. In many trades 
the employers themselves are not united in any association : in many 
others they still haughtily refuse to discuss matters with their 
workmen. In any prolonged dispute public opinion now almost 
forces the parties to resume negotiations, and the intervention of an 
eminent outsider is found the best lever for collective bargaining. 
His social position or official status secures for the proceedings, 
even among angry men, a certain amount of dignity, order, and 
consideration for each other’s feelings, whilst it prevents any hasty 
rupture or withdrawal. So long as Lord Rosebery was willing to go 
on sitting, it was practically impossible for either the coalowners 
or the coalminers to stop discussing. But prolonged discussion does 
not lead to agreement unless the parties get on good terms with each 
other, and are brought into a friendly mood. It is the conciliator’s 
business to see that this atmosphere of good humour is produced 
and maintained. The excellent luncheon which Lord Rosebery 
provided for owners and workmen alike was probably more effective 
in creating harmony than the most convincing arguments about 
‘the living wage.’ All this, however, is but preliminary to the 
real business. We have already described the important part played 
by a tactful and experienced arbitrator in drawing out the best points 
in each party’s case, restating them in the most persuasive form, and 
eliminating from the controversy all unnecessary sources of irritation 
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or non-essential differences. The ideal conciliator adds to this a 
happy suggestiveness and fertility in devising possible alternatives. 
Throughout the discussion he watches for the particular points to 
which each party really attaches importance. He has a quick 
eye for acceptable lines of compromise. At the right psycho- 
logical moment, when discussion is beginning to be tedious to both 
sides, he is ready with a form of words. This is the crisis of the 
proceedings. If the parties are physically and mentally tired, and 
yet pleased with themselves and no longer angry with their opponents ; 
if the conciliator is adroit in his drafting, and finds a formula which, 
whilst making mutual concessions on minor points, includes, or seems 
to each party to include, a great deal of what each has been contend- 
ing for, the resolution will be agreed to, if not by acclamation, at any 
rate after a few minor amendments to save the dignity of one side 
or the other ; and almost before some of the slower-minded repre- 
sentatives have had time to think out all the bearings of the com- 
promise the agreement is signed, and peace is secured. 

We see, therefore, that outside intervention in wages disputes 
may be of the highest value, and we anticipate that it will, for many 
years tocome, in all but the best-organised trades, play a great, and 
even an increasing, part. But its function will not be that of ‘ arbitra- 
tion,’ properly so called, but rather that of ‘ conciliation,’ though this 
will continue to be sometimes carried on under the guise of arbitra- 
tion. Instead of aiming at superseding collective bargaining, the 
arbitrator will more and more consciously seek to promote it. In 
fact, so far from being the crown of industrial organisation, the refer- 
ence of disputes to an impartial outsider is a mark of its imperfection. 
Arbitration is the temporary expedient of incompletely organised 
industries, destined to be cast aside by each of them in turn when a 
higher stage, like that of the cotton operatives or the boiler-makers, is 
attained. The present Government has therefore done well to cut 
down its arbitration bill to a modest ‘Conciliation Act.’ The preten- 
tious legislation of 1867 and 1872, from which so much was expected, 
is now simply repealed. The Board of Trade is empowered, in case 
of an industrial dispute, ‘to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of the difference.’ It may intervene as the friend of peace, to per- 
suade the parties to come to an agreement. If a conciliator is 
desired, it may appoint one. Finally, if both parties join in asking 
that the settlement shall proceed in the guise of arbitration, and wish 
the Board of Trade to select the arbitrator for them, the Board of 
Trade may accede to their request, as it might have done without any 
Act at all! 

This conclusion will disappoint those who see in arbitration not a 
subordinate and temporary adjunct to collective bargaining, but a 
panacea for stoppages of industry. The popularity of arbitration has 
deep roots. At the back of the peremptory public demand for the 
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settlement of any strike or lock-out, there lurks a feeling that in the 
interests of the whole community neither employers nor workmen 
ought to be allowed to paralyse their own industry. If one side or 
the other persists in standing out, we have a clamour for ‘ compulsory 
arbitration :’ that is, the intervention of the power of the State. 
We need not enter into the numerous suggestions that have been 
made for ‘State Boards of Arbitration,’ authoritative intervention by 
the Board of Trade, or the deposit, by both parties, of sums of money 
to be legally forfeited upon breach of the award. The authors of such 
suggestions always find themselves in adilemma. If resort to this kind 
of arbitration is still to be voluntary, the liability to penalties or legal 
proceedings is not calculated to persuade either employers or workmen — 
to come withinits toils."' If, on the other hand, it is to be compulsory, 
it will amount to legal regulation, of a novel kind. It may well be 
argued that the community, for the protection of the public welfare, 
is entitled to step in and decide the terms upon which mechanics 
shall labour, and upon which capitalists shall engage them. In 
such a case the public decision could perhaps best be embodied in the 
award of an impartial arbitration tribunal, invested with all the 
solemnity of the State. But here we pass outside the domain of 
‘arbitration’ properly so called. The question is then no longer the 
patching up of a quarrel between capitalists and workmen, but the 
deliberate determination by the community of the conditions under 
which certain industrial operations shall be allowed to be carried on. 
Such an award would have to be enforced on the parties whose 
recalcitrance had rendered it necessary. This does not imply, as is 
sometimes suggested, that workmen would be marched into the 
works by a regiment of soldiers, or that the police would open 
the gates (and the cash box) of stubborn employers. All that the 
award need decree is, that if capitalists desire to engage in the 
particular industry they shall do so only on the specified conditions. 
The enforcement of these conditions would become a matter for 
official inspection, followed by prosecutions for breaches of what 
would in effect be the law of the land. Here, it is true, we do find 
an effective panacea for strikes and lock-outs. Although industrial 
history records plenty of agitations and counter-agitations for and 
1 The following extract from a recent report of so experienced and well-informed 
a society as the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association is significant: ‘ Boards 
of Conciliation Any number of Bills are constantly being introduced on this ques- 
‘tion, but your Council do not see that any useful purpose can be served by their 
‘becoming law. The assumption on which all these proposals are based is that .. . 
when the return goes down the wages of labour and the profits of capital should go 
down together. . . . The umpire is never a workman, but always a member of the 
upper class, whose sympathies and interest lie in the direction of keeping wages 
down. . . . They believe that the Bills now being brought forward are meant as so 
many traps with which to catch a portion of the workers’ wages, and they have con- 


sequently opposed them.’—Report of the Legislative Council of the United Teatile 
Factory Workers’ Association for 1893-4, p. 17. 
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against the fixing by law of various conditions of employment, there 
has never been either a lock-out or a strike against a new Factory or 
Truck Act. But by adopting this method of avoiding the occasional 
breaking off of negotiations which accompanies collective bargaining, 
we should supersede collective bargaining altogether. The conditions 
of employment would no longer be left to the higgling of masters 
and nen, but would be authoritatively decided without their consent 
in the manner which the community, acting through an arbitrator, 
thought most expedient. ‘Compulsory arbitration’ means, in fact, 
the fixing of wages by law. 
SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


1 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END! 


THE creative gift of Mr. Morris, his distinctive power of imagination, 
cannot be defined or appreciated by any such test of critical compari- 
son as is applicable to the work of any other man. He is himself 
alone, and so absolutely that his work can no more be likened to any 
medizval than to any contemporary kinsman’s. In his love of a story 
for a story’s sake he is akin to Chaucer and the French precursors of 
Chaucer: but if he has not much of Chaucer’s realistic humour and 
artistic power of condensation and composition, he has a gift of in- 
vention as far beyond Chaucer’s as the scope of a story like The Well 
at the World’s End is beyond the range of such brief romances as 
Amis and Amile or Aucassin and Nicolette. Readers and lovers 
(the terms should here be synonymous) of his former tales or poems 
in prose will expect to find in this masterpiece—for a perfect and 
unique masterpiece it is—something that will remind them less of 
Child Christopher than of The Wood beyond the World: the mere 
likeness in the titles would suggest so much: and this I think they 
will not fail to find: but Iam yet more certain that the quality of 
this work is even finer and stronger than that of either. The interest, 
for those who bring with them to the reading of a work of imagination 
any auxiliary or sympathetic imagination of their own, is deeper and 
more vivid as well as more various : but the crowning test and triumph 
of the author’s genius will be recognised in the all but unique power 
of touching with natural pathos the alien element of magical or 
supernatural fiction. Coleridge could do this: who else till now has 
done it? And when we venture to bring in the unapproachable name 
of Coleridge, we are venturing to cite the example of the most 
imaginative, the most essentially poetic, among all poets of all nations 
and all time. 

It should be remembered that when an allegorical intention was 

1 The Well at the World’s End. 2 vols. By William Morris. London: 
Longmans & Co., 1896. 
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«detected in the beautiful story of adventure and suffering and love 
which enchanted all readers in The Wood beyond the World, Mr. 
Morris for once condescended to disclaim the misinterpretation of 
his meaning, and to point out the difference between allegorical and 
simple narrative in words of perfect and conclusive accuracy. No 
commentator, I should hope, will ever waste his time on the childish 
task of inventing an occult significance for the incidents and adven- 
tures, the lurid and the lovely landscapes, set before him and 
impressed upon his memory in this later and yet more magically 
beautiful tale. The perfect simplicity and the supreme nobility of 
the spirit which informs and pervades and quickens and exalts it 
must needs make any but an inept and incapable reader feel yet 
‘once more a sense of wonder at the stupidity of the generations which 
could imagine a difference and a contrast between simple and noble. 
The simplest English writer of our time is also the noblest: and the 
noblest by reason and by virtue of his sublime simplicity of spirit 
and of speech. If the English of the future are not utterly unworthy 
and irredeemably unmindful of the past, they will need no memorial 
to remind them that his name was William Morris. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


2 
WINDFALL AND WATERDRIFT! 


Tuis little square book, the colour of meadow forget-me-nots, is so 
modest and simple that it may very easily be passed over in a period 
which has little sympathy with tenderness of feeling and simplicity 
of expression. The verses, of which this small volume is full, re- 
semble the stornelli and rispetti of Italian songs rather than any 
kind of verse which has preceded them in English literature, unless it 
‘be the earliest and briefest songs of Robert Lytton, with which they 
‘have a certain kindred, both in their measure and in their themes. 
Auberon Herbert is known to the world as a daring and original 
thinker, a sociologist who lives three centuries before his time, a 
fearless preacher of new liberties and ideal creeds ; in this tiny azure 
booklet he is also a poet, or, as he would rather himself say, a singer. 
The verse springs from the depths of his heart, and calls to those who, 
like himself, have loved and suffered and found nothing endure except 
the consolations of natural beauty. 


) Windfall and Waterdrift. By Auberon Herbert. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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In the West is the golden glory, 

As the great king goes to his rest ; 
In the East the purple staineth 

The hills from foot to crest. 


And I stand and look in wonder 
Till my heart is cleft in twain, 

Half for the vision of glory, 
And half for the dying pain. 


Like the Italian canzone, these little lyrics, brief as a summer 
breeze, which momentarily sways the stalks of grass, must be heard 
with the ear of the heart. Coldly criticised by the mind alone, they 
will lie like the gathered field-poppy, inert and colourless. They are 
the cries of the heart, like those stornelli which the Tuscan lover sings 
to the sobbing lute beneath the moon. He who has killed his heart 
in the pressure of the world will find nothing in them. They who 
are steeped in the chill indifference of mundane interests will no 
more heed them than such heed the skylark’s or the linnet’s song 
which they resemble. They were not written in the study, or fash- 
ioned with the pruning-knife ; they were born by the edge of the 
sea, in the woodland shade, by the clover path of the country hedge, 
in the falling rain of the peach and pear-blossoms, in the starlight 
above the olives. They are the elder children of the lonely shores 
and flowering pastures ; they have never known the gaslight of the 
streets or the electric light of the drawing-room. They are as sweet 
and pure as violets. 

To those who know, and respect as they should be respected, the 
virile and original philosophies of the writer, there is an added charm 
in these tender blossoms in the fact that they spring from the same 
intelligence as that which proclaims individualism in its boldest forms 
and attacks the tyrannies of social and political superstitions. 

They are but little songs, short as a ripple of music from a wood- 
lark’s throat, of no more account, if you will, than the blue stars of 
mouse-ear by the brook’s side, than the dog-rose on the bank; too 
simple it may be said, speaking of emotions too trite, of sorrow too 
common, of sights too familiar, in language that the dullest can 
scarce fail to understand. Yes; no doubt, they are like field- 
flowers, like hedge-birds ; they claim to be no more than these ; they 
were not wrestled for as Wordsworth wrestled for an ode beneath 
the shadow of Rydal, or as Coleridge strove with the rebellious forces of 
a halting sonnet when lying down face foremost amongst ‘ the common 
grass.’ They are spontaneous utterances, as natural as the ripple of 
the water over the cresses in a brook’s bed beneath willow and alder. 
It may be easy to dismiss them with indifference, to underrate them 
with hypercritic sneer, and assuredly those who take pleasure in the 
strained archaic obscurities of much modern verse will find no more 
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charm in them than the languid esthete, musing over the pages of 
Verlaine and Mallarme, would find in a sea-wet breeze blowing across 
a hayfield at early morning. There is no studied mannerism, 
no sought-for darkness of expression, no exaggerated ecstasy or 
pessimism; there is such a natural feeling of joy as of sorrow, 
which come to the soul at once robust and sensitive; and these 
are expressed with frank, unstudied naiveté, with the candour as of a 
child, and the self-control of a man blent in their simplicity. ‘ Look 
in your own heart and write,’ has been the only precept which their 
creator hasobeyed. The most intense attachment in them is for the 
sea. The sea, whether those grey sad tides which sway from the 
sands of Christchurch to the rocks of Freshwater, or that azure 
radiance which rolls from the headland of Antibes to the gardens of 
Porto Fino, has the same magic for Auberon Herbert that it has for 
Algernon Swinburne; a charm much calmer and more peaceful, but 
not less strong. Many of these little poems speak of the sea only; 
are full of that happy sense of return and recognition which so many 
amongst us feel when, after absence from the sea, we tread again its 
wet salt sands, and feel its white spray dance against our cheek. 
Swinburne is the great laureate of ocean, the charms of whose mighty 
lyre reverberate with the ocean storm and echo the thunder of 
breakers breaking upon iron shores, and of billows sweeping from 
pole to pole. The song of Auberon Herbert is the homing cry of the 
sea-swallows swaying on the crest of the waves. 
‘Back to the Sea Mother’ he calls those yearning lines :— 
Kindest of mothers, from whom I have strayed, 
Back again, tired, I come to thee, 


Chaunting and crooning the old wave-song ; 
Sing it, oh! sing it again to me! 


Weary and spent as the hour draws near, 
Hush me to sleep with the soft wave-song, 

Wash all the cares away, wash all the strifes away, 

All the old pains that to living belong. 


Down at thy side I place me to rest ; 

Slowly my senses are stealing from me; 
Passions and pleadings have ceased in my breast, 
Gently my spirit floats away free. 


And yet again :— 
Thou great strong sea, fast lock’d in dreams, 
Clouds journeying to and fro, 
Whose tender blue the stars come through, 
I can but love ye so! 


Ye take possession of my heart, 
And all my life renew ; 


Like grain of dust I grow a part, 
A small stray part of you. 
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Thy sounds, O storm, are far and faint, 
As thou stridest over the sea ; 

And we need thy breath from many a taint 
To set us clean and free. 


But when thou comest on mighty wings, 
Deal gently with forest and tree, 

For my heart is woe for the goodly things 
That to-morrow will cease to be. 


Yes! I shall go and you will dream, 
And drink the pale blue sky, 

Beneath the hill that hugs you round 
As silver days go by. 


When others come your love to claim 
You still, you pale, blue sea, 

Oh, shall you mean for them the same, 
That once you meant for me? 


And shall they look on you with eyes 
As tender true as mine, 

And love each changing gleam that flies 
Across that face of thine ? 


I dislike the translation of expression from one art to another, 
otherwise I would call these verses impressionist. They have the 
quickly captured forms, the frail fugitive colour, the infinite sugges- 
tiveness, which are the notes of the highest impressionism in 
painting. 

See these eight lines :— 


The sun is at rest—for the storms are o’er; 
Just touch’d with the hand of night, 

And a line of shadow creeps to the shore, 
Then flashes in silver ligkt— 


Like a note that stoops in its flight and droops, 
And clings for a while to the ground ; 

Then trembles and wakes from its trance and breaks 
Into passion and glory of sound. 


How entirely true are these to the breaking of a smooth, pale 
expanse of water into motion and light; the sudden flashing as of a 
million spears with which the sea, when smitten by the sword of the 
Sun, rises to the challenge of Morning. And yet by what simple and 
common words this strong effect is produced ! 

Or this :— 


Only a bit of land-locked bay, 
With a haunting face on the further side ; 
Yet the ocean as well might bar the way, 
So far from each other our lives divide, 
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For you jest at times, and at times you pray, 
And you tread a path that cannot be mine; 

And the world is with you from day to day, 
And all that you are I dare not divine. 


In the glory of youth the young man went ; 
His heart with pride was stirred ; 

‘They should yield,’ he cried, ‘ to the message sent, 
And force of the burning word.’ 


The long years passed and a wearied man 
Crept back to the old home door : 

‘I have spoken my word and none has heard, 
And the great world rolls as before.’ 


Or this :— 
Forward we look and we gild it all, 
Rich is the picture and tender and fair, 
Backward we look and the blue mists fall, 
Veiling the troubles that once were there. 


Ah! well, and ah! well, and lighter the load, 
If heart the enchanter weave his web ; 

If he tells love-stories to cheat the road, 
And binds in our dreams the purple thread. 


It will be seen that the store of words at the singer’s command is 
limited ; his palette is set with few colours; his lute has but few 
strings; and it is in this that he resembles the singers of the Italian 
folk-songs and couplets which have only the limited vocabulary of 
the peasant to express 80 many of the deepest chords of human feeling. 
These English verses, like those Italian canzone, might be created by 
one to whom all the stores of knowledge and of culture were sealed 
books. They are cast in the simplest of all possible forms of expres- 
sion, and there is not one which would not suit the plaintive measure 
of a crooning ballad sung in twilight by the embers of a cottage 
hearth. They suggest their own music, and it would be difficult to 
read them aloud without falling into some rhythmical balance of their 
lines. é 

Auberon Herbert is, we know by his prose works, master of rich 
stores of language and of scholarship ; therefore, this simplicity of 
style in his verses springs, not from poverty of resources, but from 
correctness of instinct. These songs are naif as a child’s prayer at 
its mother’s knee at eventide; were they ornate or elaborate they 
would cease to be, as they are now, the frank and spontaneous utter- 
ances of the soul, natural, I have said, as song of linnet or of lark. 

Let those who love pure, simple, unstudied, and unborrowed things 
send for the little azure book and read it for themselves ; not in noisy 
railway train, or metropolitan library, or fashion-filled country- 
houses ; but in the solitude of some quiet rural place, beside some 
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nameless streamlet where the willow-leaves touch the blue brook-lime 
and the bees hum amidst the flowering thyme. 

When we take it home, as the day dies, let us place it on a shelf 
between the hymns of George Herbert and those earliest love-songs 
which were signed Owen Meredith. There it will find its fit 
companionship. 

OuIDaA. 


3 
PRIMOGENITURE ! 


[I REMEMBER my old friend and master, Sir Henry Maine, once 
expressing his hope that some competent scholar would write a book 
on primogeniture. I am not sure that he did not from time to 
time contemplate addressing himself to that task. Certainly the 
subject, cutting, as it did, so to speak, into his special line of studies, 
was very much in his thoughts from the year 1861, when he 
published his book on Ancient Law, shortly after resigning his 
Regius Professorship at Cambridge, to the year 1883, when he 
embodied in his Early Law and Custom the most important of the 
lectures delivered by him as Corpus Professor at Oxford. Both these 
works contain some admirable pages upon it. So does his work on 
Early Institutions, published in 1874, in which he enlarges on the 
reasons that had led him thirteen years before to call primogeniture 
one of the most difficult problems of historical jurisprudence. I 
incline to think that his strong sense of its difficulty disinclined 
him for grappling with it. He was, as one of his most intimate 
friends described him, ‘physically incapable of severe continuous 
drudgery.’ And for fully exploring this matter a good deal of such 
drudgery would have been necessary. Mr. Evelyn Cecil has not 
shrunk from it, as the pages of his book sufficiently show. And in the 
work with which he has begun his literary career, Maine’s aspiration is 
at last fulfilled. In his preface he modestly endeavours to extenuate his 
‘audacity’ in undertaking the task. Itis related of George the Third 
that when presented with Bishop Watson’s Apology for Christianity 
he observed, ‘ Christianity needs noapology.’ We may say the same of 
Mr. Cecil’s book. It isa valuable contribution to an important topic of 
jurisprudence. And he has laid all students of law and sociology 
under a very considerable obligation by publishing it. He has collected, 
from numerous sources, a great number of facts helpful for the 

1 Primogeniture: a Short History of its Development in various Countries, and 
its Practical Effects, by Evelyn Cecil, M.A.,of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and a member of the London School Board (London: John Murray, 1895). 
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elucidation of his subject. He has stated them perspicuously ; he 
has marshalled them skilfully ; and he has indicated his conclusions 
in a spirit of moderation and candour by no means general even in 
purely scientific treatises. He follows in the footsteps of Maine, who, 
as Sir Frederick Pollock has happily remarked, ‘ forged a new and 
lasting bond between history and anthropology,’ and treated juris- 
prudence as ‘a study of the living growth of society through all its 
stages.’ And in executing his task he has carefully observed what 
I may call the rules of literary perspective. He has brought his 
chief facts into bold relief, and has kept his less important ones in 
their proper place of subordination. Throughout his pages there 
reigns that unity of composition which enables him to present his 
materials in the light of a dominant idea. Such are some of the 
merits of Mr. Evelyn Cecil’s book. A distinctly noticeable book, I 
account it, as being the first serious attempt made by an English 
scholar to deal adequately with a subject no less complicated and 
obscure than it is interesting. The faults of the book are chiefly 
three, which, happily, may all be easily removed in a future edition. 
In the first place certain important lines of inquiry are too hastily 
dismissed. For example, the subject of primogeniture in India is 
dealt with in six pages. Sixty would not have been too many for 
treating it even in the barest outline. Secondly, authorities are not 
always very discriminatingly cited. Thus at pp. 83-4 a quite worth- 
less extract from an obsolete book—Craig’s Right of Succession—fills 
a long note, and at p. 116 Dr. W. Roberston is referred to as though 
his opinions were conclusive regarding a difficult point as to fiefs for 
life. Thirdly, here and there are statements lacking in precision. 
Thus at p. 30 we read ‘ William the Conqueror took care that the 
rule of primogeniture should develop [in England] under his pilot- 
age. But as Messrs. Pollock and Maitland have pointed out in their 
History of English Law—published subsequently to Mr. Cecil’s book 
——‘what William and his sons insisted on was rather “ impartible 
succession ” than a strict application of the primogenitary rule.’ 

It would be manifestly out of place here to follow Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil through details interesting chiefly to the student of jurispru- 
dence; but there are two questions of general interest dealt with in 
his last chapter as to which I should like to say a few words. Primo- 
geniture properly means the right of the eldest among males to 
succeed to real property. That right is of much less consequence 
now than it was in ancient times, before alienation of such property 
by will was permitted. But it is a right which our law still recognises 
and enforces in cases where a landowner dies intestate. In such 
cases, ‘ provided,’ as Mr. Cecil observes, ‘ that he has not overwhelmed 
his land by an avalanche of creditors,’ the law appoints his nearest male 
relative to succeed him. That is the right of primogeniture. The 
custom of primogeniture is a distinct thing, although no doubt it 
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arose from the ancient right. The modern custom of primogeniture 
is a device for keeping a landed property together, or, as the phrase 
is, tying it up, by means of settlements, the operation’ of which is 
by law restricted to the lives of existing persons and a period of 
twenty-one years after their decease. Now there are two practical 
questions whicharise. Should there be legislative interference either 
with the custom or with the right of primogeniture? Let us consider 
them a little. 

First, then, as to the custom. Should a man be allowed to tie 
up his land, as at present, in order to keep the property together ? 
Let us look at the matter from the point of view of ethics, to which 
law ought to conform. There are those who tell us that a man has 
a moral right to do what he will with his land; that he should be 
free to dispose of it as he likes. I take leave to call this absurd on 
the face of it. A man has no moral right to do what he will with 
what he terms his own, which, after all, is his own in a very limited 
sense. A right is a moral power residing in a person—that is, in an 
ethical being—a truth expressed with equal brevity and force in 
Trendelenburg’s dictum, ‘ Alles Recht, so fern es Recht und nicht 
Unrecht ist, fliesst aus dem Trieb ein sittliches Dasein zu erhalten.’ 
Now the right of private property, like all rights, rests upon 
personality. Its true rationale is that it is necessary for the 
development and explication of personality in this workaday world. 
It implies and demands the performance of correlative and commen- 
surate duties. And it is subject to the just claims of the community 
in which it is exercised, and from whose sanction and recognition it 
obtains validity and coercive power. It is not absolute. Only from 
creation can spring absolute ownership. It is relative, as all human 
rights are, to moral ends. True is this of all property. It is espe- 
cially true of land. For land differs from other property in that its 
quantity cannot be multiplied. The deep distinction between realty 
and personalty, so emphatically recognised by the law of England, is 
founded in the nature of things. The underlying idea of the feudal 
system is that the land of the country is the common heritage of the 
country—that a man can have only an estate in it. The feudal 
system has passed away; but its fundamental principle that the 
ownership of land—this is true, in a measure, of all property—is 
fiduciary, that it is weighted: with duties to the social organism, 
that it must be made a common good, is not of an age, but for all 
time. And this is the doctrine of Aquinas. Private ownership in land 
he regards as just, according to the jus naturale, not in se and abso- 
lutely considered, but relatively to the results which flow from it. 

The question, then, whether any particular form of ownership in 
land is justifiable, must be determined in the long run by the common 
good. In Mr. Cecil’s last chapter the reader will find what seems to 
me a very fair and candid discussion as to the respective advantages 
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of the system of large landed properties existing in these islands and 
the system of small landed properties prevailing in certain parts of the 
continent of Europe. Mr. Cecil’s conclusion is that in the present state 
of civilisation in this country the system of large landed properties 
is more for the common good ; and in the fact that such properties 
cannot be kept together without the custom of primogeniture he finds 
a sufficient defence of the custom. I must leave my readers to con- 
sult his arguments in his own pages. It must suffice here to say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I entirely agree in his conclusion. 
Ido not, however, agree with him in his viewas to the right of 
primogeniture, which comes into force when a landowner dies intes- 
tate. Mr. Cecil does not appear to deny—I do not see how any 
reasonable man can deny—that this right, which arises, generally, 
in the case of very small properties, for the large ones are almost 
always settled, is usually, in practice, a wrong, resulting in great 
hardship and injustice. He would, apparently, substitute for it the 
German system of Anerbenrecht, whereby all the children are 
allowed adequate shares of the inheritance, while one son, usually the 
eldest, receives the landed property undivided, in a share amounting 
to a somewhat larger aggregate than the others. My own view is that 
the argument for abolishing the right of primogeniture generally is 
overwhelming. I think that when a landowner dies intestate his 
land should devolve as personal property devolves, except in the case 
of estates belonging to lunatics or to minors, where the custom 
of primogeniture has been followed for at least three generations 
immediately preceding. In these special cases alone the right of 
primogeniture should subsist. In all other cases it should be abolished. 
That this reform would be for the common good, that it would 
render the defence of the custom of primogeniture easier, that it 
would be in the truest sense Conservative, seems to me as clear as 
daylight. And it fills me with unspeakable reflections to see so-called 
Conservatives resisting it. But mit der Dummheit ! 


W. S. Litty. 


4 
ILLUMINATION ! 


THE moral deterioration of the Reverend Theron Ware, a young 
American Methodist minister in charge of a number of unpleasant 
souls who wanted ‘ straight-out, flat-footed hell’ in their sermons, at 


1 Illumination, by Harold Frederic (London: Heinemann). 
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Octavius, U.S.A., is a singularly powerful study. It is interesting 
even in its weaker places, and notable for many of those pages of 
brilliant description which Mr. Frederic sometimes flashes before his 
readers just when they are beginning to discover they are bored. 
But in ‘ Illumination’ there are few opportunities for boredom, even 
though the local politics of a narrow and ignorant Methodist 
community, somewhere in the heart of New England, are not in 
themselves alluring, while the terrible Yankee jargon does, for all 
that may be said about its raciness, too often grate on English nerves. 
Theron Ware’s history contains little enough of plot or action. He 
is treated badly by many people, and entirely demoralised by a 
pretentiously intelligent and unscrupulous woman, but his sufferings — 
and wrongdoings are all of a subjective order. The interest of the 
book lies in the masterly drawing of this man’s character, in the 
experiences which develop its latent mean qualities to the gradual 
subversion of his better nature, and of his happiness with his wife 
while dominated by an influence which he took to be a superior one. 

It is the tale of the bull-frog over again, a poor little bull-frog 
who might have been good and happy if only a female vivisectionist 
had not encouraged him to attempt impossible feats of expansion 
and then abandoned him when the results were troublesome and 
uninteresting. 

Celia Madden, the papist, began by playing Theron’s soul away 
with her music and by the use of grosser arts in strange assortment 
with an assumption of personal distinction and refinement. She subse- 
quently brought him ‘illumination’ in various disastrous forms, but 
on the whole she is a less convincing, more indefinite piece of character 
drawing than are the other women, the poor simple wife, who rings 
so true, and Sister Soulsby, that delightful mountebank who proves 
the Wares’ good angel. It is not easy to realise her creator’s inten- 
tions with regard to Celia, but most readers will accept her old friend 
Dr. Ledsmar’s description of her in a moment of petulance, as more 
seriously accurate than he intended—‘A mere bundle of egotism, 
ignorance, and red-headed immodesty . . . with a small brain addled 
by notions that she is like Hypatia, and a large impudence rendered 
intolerable by the fact that she has money.’ 

The interest of the reader is carried on from one striking scene or 
brilliant piece of description to another, with but little drooping over 
intermediate passages of lesser merit and more uncertain delineation. , 
Amongst the most powerful must be named (with regret that space 
forbids quotation) the death of the workman, where Theron first meets 
Celia and sees the impressive last rites of the Roman Church; the 
revivalist meeting where, already half disillusioned, he watches with 
consternation his wife going through the process of conversion 
supported by Lawyer Gorringe, and last but not least the weird and 
semi-grotesque effects of the camp meeting in the forest. Whether 
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the end be altogether unhappy the reader must decide for himself. 
Things might certainly have been many degrees worse both for 
Theron and his wife. 


THE SCRIPTURE READER OF ST. MARK’S! 


OF slum ‘novels’ the ordinary reader who does not love to take his 
pleasure too sadly has had almost enough. Vivid pictures of sordid 
want and sheer brutality unredeemed by the compensating human 
emotions only serve to remind him of unpleasant things which he 
cannot help and to make him sick and sorry. It is probably this 
absence of all ordinary feeling, rather than its setting, which makes 
the modern realistic slum study so painful a diversion ; for here is a 
tragic romance, the scene of which is laid in the darkest desert of 
the East End, with a poverty-stricken Scripture reader for its hero, 
and a cockney working girl for its heroine, and yet it is delightful 
reading. ‘The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s’ is not a story of adven- 
ture or of stirring incident, neither is it a mere study of sordid life. 
It is the drama of a strong and austere man’s sudden passion for a 
beautiful and fascinating woman belonging to the devastating tribe 
of human cats who have done so much mischief since the world 
began. It sets forth his struggle to overcome the temptation which 
chance and duty so abruptly flung in his way, his yielding to 
Alexandra’s determination not to go through the form of marriage 
at the outset of their life together, and the consequent mental 
agonies suffered by this innocent St. Anthony. After the struggle 
comes a period of domestic peace and exquisite happiness in father- 
hood, described in scenes full of humour and tenderness. But 
even here a warning note is sounded more than once. Alexandra 
combined ‘the fresh beauty of a girl with the intuition and know- 
ledge of a woman, a child’s unrestricted zest in life and the serpent’s 
art in making black look white. But she was, in fact, more a 
kaleidoscopic train of awfully unexpected phases than she was girl, 
woman, child, or serpent.’ She revealed a portion of her past to Lee 
when he saved her from suicide, but, as usual, she reserved some- 
thing—in this case it was her actual marriage to the other man, and 
another detail equally important. Alexandra’s past of course assumed 
the present tense again in time and became the almost unwilling 
instrument of avenging fate, which the reader feels to be as resistless 
and inexorable here asin a Greek tragedy. The climax is finely 
wrought out, and the honest workman’s horror at having to inflict the 
blow on the man he has learnt to respect is an effective feature of it. 


1 The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's, by K. Douglas King (London: Hutchinson 
&Co) .—.., 
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Alexandra’s moral deficiency almost paralyses him at the last; after 
their flight with the child is arranged, he cannot understand how 
she can spend another twenty-four hours under Lee’s roof on the 
old terms, without revealing her purpose. ‘Well, God Almighty!’ 
he cried with almost vindictive blasphemy, when he was once more 
in the street, ‘You made this woman—this wife of mine, and I guess 
You aren’t astonished at anything she does! But she’s knocked me 
off my feet this time.’ 

In a story so powerfully written, slight defects call for small 
notice. A certain want of proportion and balance between the first 
half and the last, a tendency to isolate scenes from one another, alone 
betray the inexperienced novelist. The writer’s style is admirable ; © 
she has drawn a strong man with an emotional nature as few people 
can do nowadays. It is to be hoped the Scripture reader may soon 
have a successor worthy of him. 


A LADY OF QUALITY! 


‘Not I,’ said she. ‘There thou mayst trust me. I would not be 
found out.’ Such are the characteristic words of Clorinda Wildairs, 
the ‘ strong woman’ of this year’s novel show, and certainly the most 


remarkable of her creator’s heroines. As an embodiment of sheer 
robustness in female shape, indeed, this young ‘lady of quality’ 
stands alone in recent romance. She is a tour de force or an extrava- 
ganza, according to the view of the individual reader, but she is as 
impressive a piece of work as any the year 1896 has brought forth. 
Mistress Clorinda was wise enough to be born as long agoas 1690. 
The rich decoration of the time suited her, and the stout nerves of a 
generation which was not reared on tea, philanthropy, and small 
scruples gave her a clear field for performances before which the 
aspirations of the most hysterical New Woman seem pale and 
attenuated. The daughter of a coarse, hard-drinking country squire, 
she was brought up chiefly in the stables, rode to hounds like ‘an 
infant jockey,’ rapped out round oaths, and was ‘the scandal of the 
county by the day she was fifteen.’ Suddenly this state of affairs 
changed. Clorinda ‘discovered that she had a woman’s heart and 
more than an ordinary woman’s beauty. She changed her garments 
and her manners with the deliberate purpose of becoming a great 
lady, and of course succeeded, but not before she had shown that 
she was, after all, vulnerable. The remembrance of Sir John Oxon, 
an unscrupulous rake whom she met as a young girl in the old rose 
garden, would have burdened any ordinary woman with ‘a past’ 
sufficient to weigh down her future. Not so Clorinda; she tossed 


1 A Lady of Quality, by Frances Hodgson Burnett (London: F. Warne & Co.) 
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aside troublesome memories along with the frightened remonstrances 
of her saintly sister Anne, also an excellent character sketch. She 
made the old Earl of Dunstanwolde entirely happy till his death, 
and kept her word. She did ‘not cheat him, as weaker women do 
their husbands.’ When free to bestow her hand on the noble gentle- 
man who had won her heart Clorinda suddenly found her way to 
happiness barred by the resurrection of the ugly old secret. How 
she strode over all the laws which govern sophisticated humanity, 
onwards to virtue and honour, must be sought in the brilliant pages 
of this astounding story. Its power and its weakness are alike patent, 
there is the old tendency toa certain riotous exuberance, both in words 
and sentiment, the need for a male restraint matching the strong and 
male conception, and’there are certain faults of taste and exaggera- 
tions which are not new in Mrs. Burnett’s work. But A Lady of 
Quality is a strong book and a bold adventure in days where strength 
and originality are less common than excellence of literary style. 


Mave. C. BIRCHENOUGH. 





5 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE! 


Wirth a modesty that deserves recognition, Mr. Shorter tells us in 
Charlotte Bronté and her Circle that his book is not a biography, 
but a collection of letters. The remark is to a certain extent true, 
and yet it is an act of bare justice to Mr. Shorter to say that in those 
parts of his work which are distinctly biographical he displays so 
keen an instinct and so deep a sympathy that one is compelled to 
regret that he has not attempted upon a large scale, and in the light 
of the new material he has at his command, a full biography of the 
great woman of whom he has written. As it is, we owe him a debt of 
gratitude that cannot easily be repaid. With extraordinary success— 
a success which can only have been achieved by an untiring industry 
and an unfaltering devotion to his subject—he has brought to light 
and placed in the hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte 
Bronté’s noble life that were left untouched and almost unsuspected 
by previous writers. If his book contains no great and novel revela- 
tions, it is simply because his heroine lived her life from first to last 
with a simple consistency that made her at all times as nearly as 


» Charlotte Bronté and her Circle, by Clement K. Shorter (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1896). 
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possible true to her own ideal of duty. What he has done has been 
to supplement the materials employed by his predecessors with a 
lavishness that will astonish no one so much as those who laboured 
before him in the same field. He has added a great many letters of 
Charlotte Bronté’s to those which the public already treasured. He 
has brought to light one or two that are of peculiar interest and 
significance, as casting light upon the innermost mind of the writer ; 
and he has given us that fresh chapter in her life which of necessity 
had to remain unwritten, not only when Mrs. Gaskell produced her 
great biography, but twenty years later, when I had the honour of 
following her afar-off in the same task. The chapter of which I 
speak is that which touches upon Charlotte Bronté’s life as the wife ~ 
of Mr. Nicholls. 

It is superfluous now to speak of the extraordinary fascination 
which the story of Haworth Parsonage and its illustrious inmates 
possesses for most cultured men and women. Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté have taken their place with the immortals, and their lives as 
well as their works have become part of the national heritage. Mr. 
Shorter enables us to study the simple and pathetic story from a new 
point of view, and there is no possible point of view from which it is 
not worth studying. If there are any still ignorant of it, this book 
may be safely commended to them; for, though it cannot supersede 
the brilliant work that we owe to the genius of Mrs. Gaskell, it will 
still convey to them, in the words of Charlotte Bronté herself, a true 
conception of two careers, each of which may fairly be described as 
being in its own way unique in the history of English letters. To 
those who know the story already Mr. Shorter’s volume will be doubly 
welcome because of the fresh light it throws upon its subject, and 
the new material which it places in the hands of its readers. 

But in the brief space at my command I am compelled to touch 
upon one or two points on which I find myself at issue with the author 
of Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. The little book which I published 
twenty years ago on the same subject has long been out of print ; but 
Mr. Shorter has paid me the high compliment of dealing with some 
of the theories I advanced in that volume, and, whilst treating 
me with a courtesy which it is my duty to acknowledge, has not 
concealed the fact that he differs from me. In the first of these 
questions of controversy he differs also from an infinitely greater 
authority, Mrs. Gaskell herself. This is as to the character of Mr. 
Bronté, the father of Charlotte and Emily. ‘It would seem quite 
clear,’ he says, ‘to any careful investigator that the Reverend Patrick 
Bronté . . . was a much-maligned man;’ and, continuing, he dis- 
tinetly challenges Mrs. Gaskell’s portrait of the old gentleman. That 
there was exaggeration in that portrait I ventured to point out twenty 
years ago. But that Mr. Bronté was ‘ maligned,’ or that he was any- 
thing, in his youth and manhood, but an extremely difficult person 
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to live with, I cannot admit. Mr. Shorter has had to gather the 
materials for his work more than thirty years after Mr. Bronté’s 
death. It is not surprising that the stories which made so deep an 
impression on Mrs. Gaskell, and which still retained their original 
shape when, nearly thirty years ago, I began my own inquiries into 
this fascinating subject, had been softened and toned down by time 
long before they reached Mr. Shorter’s ears. Mr. Bronté himself 
was softened and subdued after the death of his children. I remember 
a letter written to me by Mrs. Gaskell in 1859, or thereabouts, in 
which she described at length a visit she had paid to Haworth, and 
spoke of the extraordinary and touching change that had taken place 
in Mr. Bronté’s manner and character. It is not surprising that 
those survivors who still remember the old gentleman should instinc- 
tively recur to those six years of chastened tenderness and penitence 
rather than to the many preceding years when he lived his life almost 
alone in the midst of his family, and when his eccentricities and 
foibles, to use no harsher word, made him an object of wonder and 
apprehension to his neighbours. This phenomenon, the effacement 
by time of the harsher features of the dead in the memory of the 
living, is too common to call for explanation. But if any evidence 
is needed of the fact that Mr. Bronté was the reverse of an amiable 
or reasonable man in his relations with those around him, one has 
only to turn to the remarkable chapter in which Mr. Shorter has told 
us, through the medium of Charlotte Bronté’s own letters, the story 
of her engagement to Mr. Nicholls. Her sense of justice, outraged 
by her father’s furious and flagrant injustice, was beyond all question 
the force which drove her into that engagement. That it was in all 
respects a happy one for her, and that. Mr. Nicholls proved himself 
not only a devoted but a worthy husband, does not affect this indis- 
putable fact. 

The only other point of difference between myself and Mr. Shorter 
on which it is necessary to touch in these pages has reference to 


Charlotte Bronté’s visit to Brussels, and to its effect upon her life and 
character. 







































The second visit of Charlotte Bronté to Brussels (says Mr. Shorter, p. 207) has 
given rise to much speculation, some of it of not the pleasantest kind. It is well 
to face the point bluntly, for it has been more than once implied that Charlotte 
Bronté was in love with M. Héger, as her prototype Lucy Snowe was in love with 
Paul Emanuel. The assumption, which is absolutely groundless, has had certain 
plausible points in its favour, not the least obvious, of course, being the inclination 
to read autobiography into every line of Charlotte Bronté's writings. Then there 
is a passage in a printed letter to Miss Nussey which has been, quoted as if to bear 
out this suggestion : ‘ I returned to Brussels after aunt's death,’ she writes, ‘ against 
my conscience, prompted by what then seemed an irresistible impulse. I was 
punished for my selfish folly by a total withdrawal for more than two years of 
happiness and peace of mind.’ 


This remarkable passage in Charlotte Bronté’s letter Mr. Shorter 
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explains by saying that the ‘misgiving which weighed so heavily 
upon her mind afterwards was due to the fact that she had left her 
father practically unprotected from the enticing company of a too 
festive curate.’ 

I shall not dispute the existence of the festive curate, and alas! 
I cannot ignore the evidence that, not only at the period to which 
Mr. Shorter refers, but at other times in Mr. Bronté’s life, that 
unfortunate man fell into temptation. But as I was the first to draw 
attention to the special significance of Charlotte Bronté’s experiences 
in Brussels, and to the undoubted effect they had upon her life and 
character, I am bound to re-state my position. I never applied the 
term ‘ falling in love’ to her feeling towards M. Héger. What I did - 
say ? was that ‘her spirit, if not her heart, had been captured and 
held captive in the Belgian city ;’ and I cannot, even in the light of 
Mr. Shorter’s new evidence, alter my opinion. Surely the ‘ irresistible 
impulse’ which drew her back to Brussels when she felt that she 
ought to have remained at home, and the yielding to which was 
punished by ‘a total withdrawal for more than two years of happiness 
and peace of mind,’ was something real. There never was a saner 
woman than Charlotte Bronté, and she could never have written in 
this fashion to her friend if she had merely imagined this thing. 
Nor is it possible to ignore the evidence which supports the theory that 
Charlotte Bronté, pure and noble woman as she was from first to last, 
had been fascinated by her brilliant and eccentric master in Brussels. 
Not even her genius would have enabled her to draw the portrait of 
Paul Emanuel if she had not herself experienced something of that 
overmastering intellectual influence which in her novel he exercises 
over Lucy Snowe. I have no desire to press the unconcealed dislike 
and jealousy which was felt towards her by Madame Héger too far ; 
but the evidence of her great book, and of her own letters after her 
return from Brussels, points unmistakably to the one logical conclu- 
sion that is to be drawn from the words she wrote to Miss Nussey 
regarding the ‘ irresistible impulse’ which drew her back to Brussels 
when she knew in her heart that she ought to have stayed at home. 
She had found a mind there which fairly dominated her own, and held 
it captive for the time ; and all the deeper experiences of her soul, 
all the higher flights of her intellect, may be said to date from that 
period in her life. Who is there who will honour her the less because 
she was thus susceptible to the influence of a mind which she 
believed to be stronger than her own? Nobody has said, and nobody 
believes, that M. Héger was Charlotte Bronté’s lover, even in the most 
platonic sense of the word. But that for a time he was her master, 
the controlling influence in her intellectual life, cannot, I think, be 
seriously disputed. 

There are many other portions of Mr. Shorter’s fascinating volume 

2 Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph, p. 60. 
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which, if space permitted, it would be a delight to dwell upon. It 
would have been interesting, for example, to discuss the claim set 
forth on behalf of Branwell Bronté to a share in the authorship of 
Wuthering Heights. The claim was absolutely unfounded, but the 
evidence by which it was supported is stronger than Mr. Shorter is 
disposed to admit. The fact that I differ from him on some points 
only makes me feel, however, the more strongly the debt which, in 
common with all who love and honour the memory of Charlotte 
Bronté, I owe him for the labour which has enriched our knowledge 
of his heroine so greatly. His book will always hold a prominent 
place by the side of Mrs. Gaskell’s noble Life, and will remain a 
permanent magazine to which those who desire in future to under- 
stand or criticise the character of one of the greatest of Englishwomen 
will resort for the materials on which to found their judgment. 


Wemyss REID. 





“OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES’ 


A REPLY 


THE value of one ounce of practice being by general consent accredited 
as worth pounds of theory is the only excuse I offer for this article. 
it has lately been advanced in this Review asa truism that the 
self-consciousness of sex prevents men from being outspoken and 
businesslike on such public boards as have women members. I 
prefer to contend that the meeting together of men and women for 
public work lessens exaggerated sex-consciousness by bringing men 
end women together on a sound and easy union of common duty. 

Thirteen years’ experience as podor-law guardian, member of a 
rural sanitary authority, and frequenter of parish vestries, with 
just one opportunity (by invitation) of arguing an important subject 
before quarter sessions, on a matter in which that body and several 
of the boards of guardians throughout the county were at variance, 
followed by further experience under the Local Government Act 1894, 
both as rural district councillor and first chairman of a parish 
council, ought to entitle me to speak on the utility of the joint work 
of the sexes in local government; even though my statement be 
regarded—as of necessity it must be—as an ex parte one. 

The theory which has been ventilated in this Review is so charged 
with life-destroying character that we women, most of us being 
proud to be united to men by near and dear ties, may well be 
excused if we fail to accept anything so derogatory to the character 
of men in general. Weare told that the inherent differences of 
sex so dominate the nature of men as to preclude full and free 
discussion on their part of any subject when women are present. 
‘ That things will appear to be threshed out, but will not be threshed, 
and yet they will appear so to the woman,’ and that she, the woman, 
will delude herself with having been victorious when in reality she has 
not been clearsighted enough to correctly apprehend the situation. 
This reticence on the part of men will be owing to some ‘ fascination ’ 
which women always possess, and which men must always feel, 
because this ‘ fascination ’ has existed since the days of the Garden of 
Eden. And yet, propounding this theory as to the inability of men to 
be businesslike and candid, the writer goes on to say, ‘And yet men 
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would not like women to lose this “fascination ” even in the council 
hall!’ And further, alas! ‘This great sensitiveness is so extensive 
that even if women be old and ugly—unless possibly they keep 
silence—there is no guarantee that this dominating “‘ fascination” of 
the sex will not tongue-tie male auditors.’ Now, I think we should 
ask, where are we? Surely at a point where pathos is dissolved in 
bathos ! 

It would seem that women are akin to serpents, which, whether 
beautiful, old, or ugly, alike exercise in a greater or lesser degree 
so dangerous a fascination that men must be protected from having 
to face them. They are advised to double round and scotch them if 
they can, the result of which advice, if taken, will be that the snakes— 

de. the women—will thrive and multiply in the land of public debate. 
There is another suggestion to protect men, and that is that women 
might ‘be allowed to collect evidence for men to use in debate.’ 
We therefore presume that there should be an end to women giving 
evidence before committees of the Houses of Parliament or Roya) 
Commissions. In the future we ought to lose such valuable testi- 
mony as was given years ago by Miss Louisa Twining on workhouse 
management, or that of Dr. Annie M‘Call and other ladies before the 
recent Commission on Midwifery. We should dispense with that 
verbal testimony which from time to time able and philanthropic 
women can give to the nation. 

We are asked to believe ‘that the possibility of rudeness is the 
indispensable condition of public debate ;’ that women will never—by 
rightly constituted men—be subjected to that heckling and sifting 
which those ‘who love their country’ give to men. Therefore 
women should be kept not only out of Parliament, where they 
would intensify the already too venomous style of debate, but also off 
local councils. 

Those who are conversant with the modern work of women in 
local government know that even if women have not been exactly 
heckled on boards of guardians, they have certainly not been received 
with uniform courtesy. The success of lady guardians has not been 
due to any fascination which has struck dumb their male co-workers, 
but to the signal ability and ease with which they have grasped the 
possibilities of the poor law. This has doubtless been in part owing to 
their superior knowledge to men of the needs and characters of the poor. 

The women who have taken part in such forms of local govern- 
ment as have been open to them do not believe—nor do the public 
who have watched the joint work of men and women on boards of 
guardians believe—that the presence of women has stultified freedom 
of speech or discussion for men. The Local Government Board and 
both Houses of Parliament have in every way encouraged the election 
of women, both as poor-law guardians and as members of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Those governing powers have realised that 
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poor law work cannot be thoroughly done without the co-operation 
of women. Both sexes can bring to the application of the poor law 
the full complement of facts, and in this way both the poor and the 
public have been the gainers. I will give as an example of the 
need of the womanly mind the consideration of three of those Acts 
of Parliament which for brevity I will call Permissive Acts—they 
may be applied or not applied—viz. the Notification of Diseases, the 
Vaccination, and the Cow Sheds and Dairies Acts. Who would say 
but that women ought to have a voice and vote in the working of 
those Acts, or that the interest of women in those Acts should be 
confined ‘ to collecting evidence for men to debate’ thereon? There 
have been most full and free discussions of the working of those Acts 
on councils composed of men and women, and surely it is reductio ad 
absurdum to suppose that the most susceptible of men to female 
influence felt unequal to say all he required to. 

If it be granted, as indeed it must be, that questions will some- 
times arise touching the most miserable side of the relations of the 
sexes, I can say that from my fifteen years’ experience there need be 
no reticence in discussion, except that which is of pre-eminent impor- 
tance in all public work, viz. the choice of fitting and appropriate 
language. 

Long before the modern movement had arisen among women for- 
taking their share in local government, they and men had worked 
together on joint boards for the management of refuges for fallen 
women and kindred institutions. ‘To the pure all things are pure.” 
A loathsome subject carries with itself an antidote for all except those- 
who, if they have attained office, are really not fit to act as public: 
representatives. 

Parish councils have been in existence so brief a time that it is 
not possible to report much experience, but so far as that experience 
has gone it has tended to show that the presence of women, far from 
being considered a hindrance by men, has been valued and appreciated 
by them. Two at least of the lady chairmen who were elected at the 
first election were unanimously chosen by councils composed entirely 
of small village traders and labourers, in one case dashed with the 
Nonconforming element. One at least of those lady chairmen (Mrs. 
Barker of Sherfield) dealt with the powers under the Act in so 
systematic and exhaustive a manner as to serve, in my humble 
opinion, as a pattern for many a parish council under male control. 
Both Mrs. Barker and myself (though unknown to each other) resigned 
at the end of our first year of office, strangely enough for the same 
reasons. Both were anxious that the educational power of the chair 
of parish councils should not crystallise, and both were desirous of 
proving beyond a doubt that a woman could act as chairman and re- 
turning officer at the annual parish elections, This would have been 
impossible had we been candidates for office. By singular good luck 
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one, if not both, the elections were decided by the casting vote of the 
lady chairman. Before the publication of this Review Mrs. Barker 
will have given her most interesting experience at the conference of 
the Women’s Emancipation Union held in London. 

If we could gather together the opinions of those women pioneers 
who have borne the brunt and burden of the day as co-workers 
with men in public assemblies, there is little doubt but that their 
testimony would tend to show that sex distinction has been much 
less oppressive than even they hopedit could be. It is not far-fetched 
to suggest that the novel position assumed by them minimised sex 
fascination. Men possibly regarded them as hybrid creatures, par- 
taking of the characteristics of two species, curiosities of nature ; 
but, like all hybrids, limited in sexual power, therefore (though, like 
the mule, good for hard work and surefootedness) of depreciated value 
in the scheme of Nature. 

I think we touch the crux of the matter when we say that a great 
vantage-ground has been taken from men who have to sit with women 
on local boards. It is less easy to aira sex biassed opinion, or give a 
sex biassed ruling, than of yore. In the past but few men cared to 
earn the gratitude of women by being enthusiastic on the woman’s 
side of a question. It was much more comfortable when only one 
side need be debated, and that the male side. Though, according to 
Mr. Oakley, two thirds of the spoil (I question the proportion), ‘ holy 
or unholy,’ gained by men may be appropriated by the women they 
favour, there will always be some women who will appreciate simple 
justice above all the good things of this life. 

This terrible theory of the impossibility of men doing justice to 
business in the presence of women has been backed up by a quotation 
from Dr. Johnson. It is now more than a century since the grand 
old lexicographer was placed in his grave, and men and women and 
theories have moved on since then. Yet I cannot say an unkind 
word of Dr. Johnson. His practice in regard to women so often 
excelled his precepts; the good husband of an old wife, the kind 
protector of destitute women, even to the sheltering of some of them 
for years in his own home, has gained my love. Even to the wealthy 
and fascinating Mrs. Piozzi he could blurt out his opinions. He 
never became weak-kneed in the presence of women. 

Experience has taught some of us that many men are more fearful 
of ventilating their opinions before members of great ability among 
their own sex than they are of enforcing opinions opposed to those 
of women. The fear of woman is as nothing compared to the fear of 
a clever scathing male tongue. 

Women have desired that their public work should be on the broad 
line of homo man—‘ male and female created He them’—not on the 
narrow one of sex affinity, much less of sex antagonism. George 
Meredith, by deep and generous intuition, has sounded in his latest 
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work the revolt of women from sex appreciation alone. A too late 
enlightened husband is made to say: ‘I do not believe that anything 
higher than respect can be given to a woman ;’ and again ‘ When .. . 
woman hreathes respect into us she wings a beast.’ How different 
are these sentiments from those of Mr. Oakley, who would base all 
human relationships between men and women on sex fascination alone ! 

If the disorder be but half as bad as it is represented, there can be 
only one certain cure. We must have an increase in the representa- 
tion of women. Women cannot go back, it is undesirable from the 
enemy’s point of view that they should remain where they are, con- 
sequently they must go forward. This will reduce the number of 
men likely to be affected, and secure for women the exercise of those 
higher qualities of mind, heart, and brain which belong alike to 
spiritually-minded men and women. Every age has produced women 
for whom the serious concerns of life have had a greater attraction 
than its pleasures. The Vestal Virgin exists no longer but as a pure 
symbol. The Sister of Charity has been for ages among us. The 
spear of progress presses uson. This generation of women is awake 
not only to the need of religious but also of civic devotion on the part 
of women to do battle with ‘ dirt, discomfort, and disease.’ 


HarRIETT McILQuHaM. 
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THE author of the 11th chapter of the Book of Genesis felt profoundly 
how great a lever of civilisation a common language among men must 
be. He represents Jehovah as foreseeing that with this bond of union 
‘nothing will be withholden from them which they purpose to do.’ 
Hence human speech, he tells us, was confounded; the too rapid 
growth of human power was indefinitely stayed by the separation of 
language into divers tongues. Those who still believe in a Special 
Providence regulating the temporal affairs of men may fairly point 
to the same interference operating at the present day. Whenever a 
number of neighbouring nations or races, separated by their speech, 
have been brought into that large and constant contact which is 
implied by a common civilisation, they have endeavoured to over- 
come this great obstacle; they have striven towards a common 
language, or a common graphic system; and yet when the goal of 
unity, at least so far as common intercourse, had been wellnigh 
attained, hostile causes interfere. With the confounding of speech all 
the labour of approximation by mutual understanding of a common 
language is undone, and we begin again from the Tower of Babel. 
There is no clearer proof than this to an historian that human pro- 
gress is not a continuous advance, but something spasmodic, which often 
recedes from unclaimed ground, which often resigns conquered terri- 
tory. There was a time, not many centuries ago, when any man 
who chose to learn Latin in addition to his mother tongue could con- 
verse easily with any other educated man in Europe. There never 
was a better practical solution of a great difficulty. By keeping up 
as the medium of communication a dead language, if we may so term 
a language freely spoken, but no longer the mother tongue of any 
European people, all difficulties of international jealousy, which are now 
the greatest obstacle to a solution, were evaded. Latin was by com- 
mon consent regarded as the purest, the most grammatical, the most 
logical idiom which a man could learn ; there were to be found in it 
not only all the learned works of the day, but also great ancient 
masterpieces, not since equalled as standards of literary taste. This 
language had its alphabet perpetuated in its daughters; it was de- 
void of that exuberance of flexions and of particles which makes other 
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great languages so difficult to learn. It was the language which had 
been spoken by the world’s conquerors, and was therefore the lan- 
guage of law, of religion, of philosophy. By, acquiring this one 
passport to European thought, the medieval youth had attained 
what years of study and an accumulation of linguistic lore,will not now 
provide. For, ever since the Renaissance, or certainly the Reforma- 
tion, the Aufkldrung in other directions has been the growth of 
confusion in this. A struggle seems to have-arisen among the 
modern Romance languages, which of them should be the -successor 
to Latin. After a sudden and early growth of Italian, which must 
at one time have seemed to men the natural heir—Provencal was 
only the common language of artificial Love—French succeeded in 
occupying the civilised courts and the polite society of Europe. If 
the old French monarchy and aristocracy had not been swept away by 
the terrible Revolution ; if France had not ruined her primacy in 
courtliness, and had not for a time become the dread and the horror of 
all Europe, it is quite possible that French might have become the 
exclusive international medium. But the mercantile preponderance 
of England and the national antagonism of Germany raised up rivals 
to her supremacy. And since the assertion of nationality was identi- 
fied with the speaking of a special language, all hope of any agree- 
ment has disappeared. When I was young, it was fairly assumed 
that a working knowledge of English, French, and German would 
open to the student all the stores of European learning. Nothing 
can now be further from the truth. Not only are there scientific 
and literary works of international importance—I exclude mere 
poetry and small talk—in Italian and Greek, and far more in Dutch, 
but there are mines of knowledge only to be reached by acquiring 
Russian and Hungarian. I am told that the geological and zoological 
observations over the huge area of Asiatic Russia are now published 
in Russian Transactions ; I know that the most interesting Reports 
on Hungarian social and political questions are now in Hungarian 
yellow books. Some years ago all these things were printed in 
French or German. Now we must spend half our youth in acquir- 
ing a series of foreign tongues, and the remainder in lamenting that 
what we have acquired is insufficient. 

Is there to be no limit to this absurdity? It is only recently 
that I was sent a pronouncement regarding the Irish (Celtic) lan- 
guage, signed, I grieve to say, by a Protestant bishop and canon, 
among other names which represent either hostility to England or 
mere gratuitous folly, recommending that an agitation should be 
commenced to prevent the appointment of any officials in the south 
and west counties who could not speak Irish, and suggesting other 
means of galvanising into life a most difficult and useless tongue— 
not only useless, but a mischievous obstacle to civilisation. 

We can see in the signal example of Wales how a country 
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adjoining the most civilised population in Europe, and under its laws, 
can be kept barbarous by upholding its own obsolete language. 
The sentimentality of confining Welsh appointments to those who 
speak Welsh is lowering the standard of Welsh officials to a most 
melancholy extent. The further the Welsh-speaking remnant falls 
behind in the march of civilisation, the worse the evil will become. 
One shudders to think of such principles applied in Ireland.’ .But 
the sense of humour in our people is our great safeguard. The only 
advice I can offer to the signatories of the monstrous document I 
lately received is to urge them to agitate for the resuscitation of 
Cornish and of Manx. They might also turn their attention to the 
dying languages of the Maories and the natives of Australia. 

The general result is that not only is no advance being made 
towards a better mutual understanding among civilised nations, but 
that every miserable remnant of barbarism, every vanquished and half- 
extinct language which has lost its literary worth, and has become a 
hindrance to the commercial and political progress of the world, is 
now coddled and pampered as if it were the most precious product of 
the human mind. 

But let me not be misunderstood. I am very far from imagining 
that it would be either possible or useful to supplant the language of 
any nation by an artificial or foreign growth. The extraordinary 
diversity of tongues in the world—Terrien de la Couperie had counted 
at least 800—not only points to the great fact that the invention of 
language is natural to man in every clime and circumstance; it 
marks and perpetuates psychological differences of great moment in 
national character ; it has supplied us with all the splendour and the 
variety of many great masterpieces, none of which is capable of 
showing its perfection in any other dress than its own. But I am 
now considering language merely as a means of easy and wide com- 
munication among them. It is indeed no damage to France that 
Breton, Walloon, Provengal, Basque are spoken in its provinces, but 
only so long as French is the imperial language of the courts, of 
Parliament, of science. The languages of special corners of the world 
are like their national costumes, interesting and picturesque ; but tw 
wear national costume out in the great world is only found practicaY 
with one profession—that of wet-nurse.? Elsewhere we must seek it 
either in the artist’s studio or at the fancy ball. Provided, then, there 
be an imperial language in use, not only jargons or dialectical varieties, 
but even distinct languages, are to be regarded with indulgence and 
consideration. The test point is this: which is made compulsory, 
the imperial or the local tongue? If the former, we are advancing, 


' There is no country in which sham excuses, political and religious, for appointing 
incompetent men to responsible posts flourish more signally than in Ireland. Are we 
now to add a new sham, the linguistic excuse ? 

* Probably because it suggests rural innocence and health. 
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if the latter, we are receding, in civilisation. To give examples. 
Since Hungary was so ill advised as to discard German as its State 
language, and has introduced its Tartar language into the schools and 
public offices as the national and necessary language, it is losing touch 
with the rest of Europe, and drifting away into the herd of semi- 
Oriental nationalities which are seeking to establish doubtful claims 
to be included in the peerage of European culture.* So long as 
Wales, or the sentimental English government of Wales, will appoint: 
no bishop or curate that cannot preach in Welsh, it is certain that. 
the majority even of really civilised Welshmen will be excluded from 
serving their country in this department, and so Wales will in future 
contribute even less than she has done to British greatness. If, on’ 
the other hand, Berkeley and Swift, Goldsmith and Sheridan, Grattan 
and Burke had been compelled to speak and write in Irish, for the 
sake of official promotion, or to soothe national sensibilities, not only 
would the English-speaking world, but Ireland herself, have suffered 
immeasurable damage. So far as purely national sentiment requires 
it, let us have poetry and prose in every tongue: let the Seotch 
heart beat faster to the jargon of Burns, or the Dorsetshire to that of 
Barnes ; let us have the flavour of each nationality, and the perfume 
of its finest bloom, expressed in myriad tongues; but when we come 
to international questions, imperial policy, discoveries in science, 
history, economic and social problems, we should surely insist upon 
some limitation in the vehicle employed. As a matter of fact, we do 
censure the modern vagaries on this subject. We neglect even 
valuable dissertations written in out-of-the-way tongues. The author 
loses most of the recognition which he would receive if he addressed. 
the civilised world ; he too often consoles himself, however, with that. 
most silly and yet engrossing of modern illusions, a patriotic pride 
in his own jargon as the finest language of the world. 

Having now stated the mischief, I should proceed to consider the 
means, actual or possible, by which we might remedy, partially at. 
least, this great obstacle to our progress in civilisation. But hitherto I 
have only considered the trouble entailed on those who really master 
several languages ; I ought to say a word before passing on concerning 
the stone of Tantalus which occupies the time and labour of the 
average school boy or girl. The tyrannical shams of modern life 
have imposed it on all systems of secondary or higher education, 
that they shall at least pretend to teach modern languages. Some of 
these languages, especially French, are made compulsory in almost 
all competitive examinations. Every officer in the British army, for 
example, is now supposed to have qualified in French. How many 

8 I see it reported by the special correspondent of the Morning Post at the Mil- 
lenary celebration in Hungary (7th of May 1896) that German is rapidly losing ground 
there, and that the Hungarians are quite proud at their success in recovering the pre- 


ponderance of the Magyar language. Nothing proves more clearly the fact that they 
have not yet appreciated European culture. 
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of them have any working knowledge of that language ? ShallI say 
not one in every 500? At all events in Egypt a few years ago, 
when there was a considerable British army there, and many British 
officers in the Egyptian service, it was a matter of common know- 
ledge that the only officer who could speak French with any correct- 
ness to the distinguished visitors who used that tongue was the 
general commanding, a man brought up in days long anterior to the 
competitive system. At the same time there was but one officer 
who had any command of German, and he had been a German 
dragoon officer for ten years. At that time, at all events, it was 
manifest that the whole of the hours spent in the attempt to learn 
French by many hundreds of young men had been absolutely 
wasted. Many of them told me that they had forgotten every word 
of the smattering acquired for their examination. And this is so all 
over the country. In the Irish intermediate examinations, many 
hundreds of school boys and girls compete in French. I have good 
reason to know that it is most difficult to find one of them who 
could translate at sight any average French prose, or even read it 
out, so that any Frenchman could by any chance understand it. To 
understand spoken French, or to reply to a question in that lan- 
guage, is not even part of the training, as they are examined on 
paper only, and do not learn even the rudiments of French pro- 
nunciation! Risum teneatis amici! Was there ever so complete 
an instance of teaching a dead language? But indeed it is no 
laughing matter, seeing that millions of hours of labour are 
absolutely wasted by the absurdities of modern education. Those 
who succeed in mastering a language have at least laid up one 
valuable deposit, upon which they can draw hereafter, though under 
a more perfect civilisation this labour need not have been 
required of them ; those who attempt and fail, or who merely strive 
to qualify in a book examination with the intention of throwing the 
subject aside forthwith, are a far larger class, and the amount of 
force wasted in this manner is one of the most disgraceful extrava- 
gances of our modern life.‘ 

Let me not be told that all this applies equally to the study of the 
dead classical languages. The Latin learned by a candidate for the 
army does not profess to be intended for conversation ; it is*therefore 


* Here is an instructive anecdote in point. It happened that an examiner, when 
controlling an examination in French, set one of Daudet’s books of short essays as a 
specimen of the modern language. When candidates complained that they could not 
find in their dictionaries the words used, it ‘transpired,’ as the papers say, that they 
had nothing but the vocabularies at the end of their elementary lesson books to con- 
sult. He thereupon published a recommendation to use Littré’s abridged Dictionary, 
an excellent book, which costs 11s. 8d.net. Since that time the majority of the can- 
didates dropped French. They had no idea of investing 11s. 8d. in a book perfectly 
useless to them when the examination was over. Besides, modern education must not 
cost anything ; it is a mere engine for winning prizes without any outlay beyond time, 
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no sham ; the Latin grammar is and must remain of use to him, not 
only whenever he desires to learn a foreign language, but whenever 
he aspires to a literary use of his own. But the objection is too stale 
and oft refuted to require another word. I only desired, before passing 
on to the discussion of the remedies for our Babel, to impress upon the 
reader that the increase in the number of current European languages 
has been accompanied with an increased pressure upon our youth to 
learn them ; and that this pressure produces a waste of millions of 
valuable hours every year among those who fail in the task, whether 
from natural stupidity, or from incompetent and antiquated teaching, 
or from a rotten and ridiculous system of examinations. The evil is 
therefore more aggravated than it ever was, and requires more urgent - 
consideration. 

No remedy can be proposed with any chance of a hearing if 
the author shows himself ignorant of previous solutions. The most 
obvious condition of success in so difficult a problem is to know what 
others have essayed ; and if they have failed, to understand the causes 
of such failure. 

The system adopted by the Chinese and surrounding peoples may 
be called thoroughly successful in its way, but is nevertheless out of the 
question for our purpose. By the use of a system of writing which 
does not represent sounds (words), but the things themselves (images 
or ideas), they have attained toa mode of representing their thoughts 
which can be expressed in many different languages. The Japanese, 
Corean, or Mandschu educated man can read and write the same signs, 
while each of them pronounces these signs according to his own 
tongue. Thus, any one of them, if educated in this system of writing, 
can converse in writing with any other, though the languages spoken 
by each are wholly distinct. Of course, a graphic system not of 
sounds but of ideas must be very cumbrous ; a mandarin requires to 
know at least 2,000 signs for his literary idiom; but what is the 
labour of learning these in comparison with the labour of learning 
even one of the languages required? This is therefore a very 
reasonable solution, though it falls short of establishing a common 
system for conversation. Nor is there any possibility that we should 
ever again set up an ideographic system of writing in the world. 
The advantages of our phonetic alphabet are too obvious.’ 

I have spoken above of the far more satisfactory medizval solution 
of speaking and writing Latin in addition to one’s mother tongue. 


5 Nevertheless one man at least has been so impressed by the Chinese solution 
that he has proposed one for European consideration. Here is the title of his book 
on ideography, quoted, with a short account of his system, by Professor Max Miiller in 
the second series of his Lectures on the Science of Language: Mémoire sur la possi- 
bilité et la facilité de former une écriture générale au moyen de laquelle tous les peuples 
puissent s'entendre mutuellement sans que les uns connaissent la langue des autres: 
par Don Sinibaldo de Mas, Envoyé Extr. et Ministre Plén. de 8.M.C. en Chine. Paris, 
1863, 
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We can hardly call it a solution, since it grew up in Europe through 
the force of circumstances. Latin, having been the official language 
of the Roman Empire, became the language of the Church and of the 
Law, and so survived among the diverging nationalities of the early 
middle ages. The only difficulty to answer is: why did it ever 
fail? Why did so sensible a system ever make place to our modern 
confusion? The reply which occurs to me is this: Latin was not 
confined to be the mere instrument of international communication : 
as such it even still has considerable vogue in the learned world ; but in 
the early middle ages Latin was not only the vehicle of Law and of 
Religion, it even aspired to express the private feelings of men and to 
supplant local poetry and familiar prose ; thus it became identified with 
the tyranny of Church, of State, of Scholasticism, which the Reformation 
overthrew. While the Church intoned in Latin, the Reformers made 
it a principle to preach in ‘the language understanded of the people.’ 
While the wits of the Renaissance published their polished conceits 
and artificial loves in Latin verse, sterner men sang the ruder words 
of deeper passions, of honest convictions, in their own tongues. Thus 
the reaction against medieval systems brought with it the reaction 
against their language, and with the domination, perhaps even the 
tyranny, of Latin, there was swept away the great and useful func- 
tion which it was performing as an international language. 

Since the monarchy of Latin has given way to the oligarchy of 
five or six leading languages—an oligarchy now threatening to 
degenerate into a democracy of numerous outlandish tongues— 
several attempts have been made to construct a common vehicle of 
communication. I shall mention but two. These are the philoso 
phical attempt of Bishop Wilkins (1688) and the recent scheme 
called Volapiik. The bold and thorough-going plan of Bishop Wilkins 
may most easily be comprehended by the sketch of Professor Max 
Miiller in the book above cited. It is there shown that Leibnitz 
was imbued with the same notions, probably borrowed from the 
Bishop’s work. Wilkins aimed at a complete rehandling both of lan- 
guage and writing. He proposed to classify all the objects in nature 
afresh, classify the sounds which should represent them, classify the 
signs correspondingly, and so to construct a perfectly logical and 
complete system of sounds and signs, absolutely independent of al! 
existing languages and graphic systems. The Professor’s initial 
objection to this remarkable proposal is that any classification of 
nature must be defective, that it must require modifications with 
the increase of knowledge, and so imply disturbances of the system 
of sounds and signs. It is not worth making this objection, which, 
by the way, applies to many living tongues, when there remains a 
far larger and deeper difficulty. Language is a growth, and not an 
invention. All the resources of science cannot construct a piece of 
tissue, which will live and grow, though all the animal and vegetable 
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world consists of such tissues, developed from the microscopic cell. 
If it is a most difficult feat to invent and impose upon human use 
even one new word, how chimerical is it to impose upon mankind a 
new and wholly artificial language! Leibnitz, who had taken cog- 
nisance of this system, was full of it shortly before his death, but we 
need not for one moment imagine that even his genius could have 
imposed upon the world an invented language, however philosophi- 
cally and scientifically perfect. 

The recent attempt—lI mean the system calling itself Volapiik— 
was devised by a man ® who apparently had heard of this difficulty, 
and who felt that known words or roots for ordinary objects, however 
wanting in logical order or relation, would be far more acceptable © 
than syllables of wholly arbitrary value. The inventor was probably 
struck by the existence of Pigeon or Trade English, which is in actual 
use, not only in China, but among savages on almost all trade routes 
in America and Africa, modified, of course, in each case by the 
native language. The general features of this valuable medium of 
communication are a very small and practical vocabulary, consisting 
partly of native words for objects, partly of common English words ; 
a disregard of grammatical forms, beyond the absolute necessity of 
being intelligible; and a great deal of gesture, to help out the de- 
ficiencies of so scanty a system of speech. Thus the savages of the 
world, dealing with English or English-speaking traders, seem to 
have removed the obstacle which still divides and estranges civilised 
nations.’ This the inventors of Volapik proposed to do, not by invent- 
ing a wholly new and arbitrary language, but by compounding a new 
jargon, made up of a selection of roots and forms from the living 
languages of Europe. The history of this bold attempt is curious 
and instructive. Taken up by many people with great expectations, 
taught for a year or two even in counting-houses in North Germany, 
and in their corresponding houses abroad, accepted for a moment with 
great hopes, and showing many symptoms of success, it has dis- 
appeared so suddenly, and yet so noiselessly, that I suppose the very 
name is unknown to the younger portion of my readers. Yet eight 
‘years ago it was a matter of general talk, not only among students of 
language, but in commercial houses. Its sudden death seems to have 
taken place about 1890, for I cannot find any new editions of the 
grammar or lexicon in English after that date, and it was undoubtedly 
the passive resistance of English which killed it. The original in- 
ventor seems to have had the idea of opposing and displacing English 
consciously before him. Neither the vocabulary nor the simple 
yprocesses of English was admitted in his language. Both vowel and 


* Father J. M. Schleyer of Litzelstetten, in Baden, who first published his system 
‘in 1880. 

7 Even in the Bismarck Archipelago (let him that readeth understand !) this trade 
English is current, and not German, which seems quite inadaptable to such uses, | 
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consonant sounds foreign to English were employed, and there is 
not a single sentence in any Volapuk book of which any Englishman 
could even guess the general sense, any more than he could guess at 
a sentence in Hungarian. The very name of the language has a 
sound i, which English ears with difficulty distinguish, and English 
tongues fail to pronounce. It is very amusing to see how the hand- 
books published in America or England endeavour to gloze over or 
to deny this original hostility to English. One of them says that 
English is the natural guide to Volapuk, and that English people 
have a great advantage in learning it. Moreover that forty per cent. 
of the roots are derived from English. More impudent falsehoods 
could hardly be imagined.* The whole principle of the new grammar 
was inflectional, working by suffixes and affixes, a process wellnigh 
strange to us. The odious paradigms of verbs emerge again with 
additional complications from the limbo to which they were con- 
signed with our Latin grammars. Will the reader desire a specimen 
of this odious jargon ? 

I loved . ° ° ° . aldfob 

Thou lovest . ° ° . &lofol 

He loved ; : ‘ . aléfom 

She loved ° . aldfof 

It loved . ‘ , . . dldfos 

We loved ‘ ‘ , . alofon 

Thou lovest thyself. ‘ . &ldfolok 

You loved. : . . &ldfons 


Which of the two systems is the easier to lean? Obviously, 
that in which the persons are made distinct and are conscious subjects, 
not hidden in senseless terminations only to be distinguished by dead 
memory. What shall we say of the invention of new roots (appear- 
ing in the above suffixes) for the ordinary pronouns, when so many 
and such ancient languages had already come into accord upon these 
perpetually recurring ideas ? 

In the face of these grotesque absurdities, only saved from the 
charge of lunacy by the orderly and systematic arrangement of 
nonsense words and forms, the wonder is, not why such a system 
should have promptly died, but why it ever has shown active signs 
of life and progress. Its advocates tell us that there have been forty 
attempts at various times to invent a non-national language. No 
wonder they are all dead and buried, when this, the latest and 
probably the most ingenious, offends so egregiously against common- 
sense, against the present conditions of the world, against that funda- 
mental law of progress—to make the best of what we have. In the 


® In the case of roots common to English with French or German it is quite 
manifest that the author borrowed them from the latter languages, and they are so 
disguised that no English reader can recognise them, 
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cemetery of buried projects which this century has ‘to show, it occu- 
pies the newest grave, and on the fresh tombstone we may write its 
epitaph :. Fad of fads. 

It remains for us to try the only other solution. As the savages 
of the world have modified English to suit their purposes, adopting 
this one foreign language for international communication in addition 
to their own, so we must endeavour to persuade civilised men to be 
content to adopt one common language for the same purpose, while 
they cherish their own for national and for literary use. In the last 
century French held this place as the language of diplomacy in the 
courts of Europe, and even now, though French influence is mani- 
festly decaying throughout the world, though French commerce is- 
waning,® we often hear claims of the old supremacy, and at Athens 
er even at Alexandria (to our shame be it spoken), French is a 
more frequent medium of communication than English. But in 
spite of the stupid indifference of our rulers, who will not see that 
language is one of the great sources of a nation’s influence, English 
enterprise and English trade make it perfectly impossible for any 
other nation to impose its language on the world. From this aspect 
we may include under English the great. Republic of the West, 
which not only speaks English ail over North America, but which 
leavens the cargoes of foreigners that arrive almost daily at her ports, 
and insists that, whatever may be their nationality or speech, they 
shall accommodate themselves to the condition of understanding and 
speaking English. If we add to the influence of the United States 
that of the English colonies all over the world, the preponderance of 
English is so great that we only wonder why our language has not 
long since become not only the trading language (Handelsprache), but 
the language of common intercourse throughout the nations of the 
world. That it will become so in time is very probable, if English 
commerce and English wealth continue to expand at their present 
rate. Ifthe number of persons who expect to receive money from 
the English, and to whom therefore a knowledge of our language is 
profitable, keeps continually increasing, the growth of English 
influence and English speech is a matter of certainty. 

The great obstacle at present lies in that international jealousy 
of which I have recently spoken in this Review. That ‘jealous 
female’ France is furious at the wane of her old supremacy in 
language. The French are, moreover, very bad linguists, worse even 
than the English, and very naturally strive against the necessity of a 
new burden upon their education. The Germans, who learn lan- 
guages easily (though not well), feel bound to assert the nationality 
of their new empire against all foreign influences, fortunately against 


® This is freely admitted by French observers; cf. the instructive article of the 
Vicomte G. d’Avenel in the Revue des deux Mondes for the 1st of Mare 1896. 
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French above all, thus putting obstacles far more than we do in the 
way of the diffusion of that language. The Hungarians and Czechs, 
however, are limiting, on their side, the spread of German, and 
{talian officers are no longer required to know French for their 
competitive examinations. All these mutual jealousies are important 
factors in the problem ; they give unwilling aid to the final predomi- 
nance of English. 

Probably the main obstacles in the way of this most desirable 
end come from ourselves. Two classes are specially to blame: our 
diplomats and our pedants. The former allow every opportunity to 
pass where the use of English might fairly be asserted—sometimes 
from mere stupidity in not estimating its importance, or from pride 
in the assertion of mere military or naval preponderance ; some- 
times (though rarely) from the vanity of airing their own proficiency 
in a foreign language ; sometimes out of that insane folly which con- 
sists in humouring the sensibilities of jealous neighbours ; from these 
causes, or from sheer indifference, there is no steady assertion of the 
English tongue in our colonial or foreign diplomacy. Of these 
reasons the policy of consideration for foreign sensibilities is not 
only the most utterly foolish, but the most ridiculous, for it makes 
concessions without the smallest chance of their motive being 
appreciated. To postulate delicate tact and tender sympathy for the 
feelings of others as the mainspring of any English surrender must 
seem perfectly grotesque to any foreign observer even when the facts 
are so. If, for example, Lord Cromer concedes that French (beside 
Arabic) shall be the official language of Egypt, is it likely that any 
Frenchman will attribute this most damaging concession to his 
suavity and sympathetic tact, and not to a fear of French threats ? 
And yet, owing to this want of proper self-assertion in England, the 
noble American schools in Egypt, and all the other influences in 
the country that had wellnigh Anglicised it a few years ago, have 
been allowed to make way for the teaching of French, and the 
<onsequent spread of the influence of a local French press bitterly 
hostile to England, and spreading every sort of calumny against us 
among the natives. This blunder even reacts upon neighbouring 
mations. Is it likely that the Greeks, a most intelligent nation, 
would now be teaching their children French as their European 
Yanguage, if they had seen that English was becoming the leading 
speech of Alexandria, and thus of the Levant? They are indeed 
‘shortsighted in not perceiving the steady and inevitable decay 
of French influence in Europe; in fifty years they will see it 
plainly enough. What I here complain of is that our politicians, 
who could by steady pressure accelerate the progress of English speak- 
ing in the world, only interfere to delay it. Have they ever con- 
ciliated one solitary foreigner by these ignorances or negligences ? 

The other great impediment to the rapid and certain spread of 
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English speaking and writing comes from the pedants, who find bad 
arguments to support the conservative spirit of the vulgar, and pro- 
test against any step which may remove the great difficulty in the 
way of foreigners learning English. Our grammar is very easy, our 
grammatical forms very few and simple; our spelling is the great 
obstacle. For a long time it has not represented our pronunciation 
with any approach to consistency or accuracy. Yet the pedants, as 
well as the public, insist upon maintaining our often irrational spell- 
ing as not only an essential of the language, but as the main test 
whether an Englishman is educated or not. It is, of course, the 
easiest test for slave-driven examiners to use in making artificial 
differences among their myriad candidates. Three or four mistakes 
in our absurd spelling will exclude from the army a young man who 
has every natural quality to be a good soldier. Even the few little 
timid changes made by American use, in the direction of omitting 
useless letters, are regarded with dislike, and accounted vulgarisms, 
by our purists. Truly, if they set before their minds, not the con- 
venience of Civil Service examiners, not the stupid adherence to an 
irrational and artificial orthography, not the isolation of England, 
but the great future which her language might have in traversing the 
whole world, they could see that some concessions at all events might 
be made to the wants of all the foreign world, some release from the 
enormous tax of time upon our own children in having to spell con- 
trary to their utterance. 

Am I then a disciple of Mr. Pitman, and do I actually advocate 
the horrors of phonetic spelling? As a new system, no. A page of 
the Fonetic Nuz is to me as disgusting as to any purist in spelling. 
The advocates of that system have gone too fast and too far. They 
were, like the advocates of Volapiik, too rash in offending popular 
prejudices, and they have mét with their punishment. They did 
not realise that as language is not an invention but a growth, so 
spelling is a growth, and will not be reformed by a revolution, but 
by a quiet and rational pressure in a proper direction. If every 
literary man would do but a little in that way, even our generation 
would see a great change. But we must emancipate ourselves from 
the tyranny of printers as well as pedants. I found that it required 
some little persuasion to make the former print rime, rythm, sovran, 
and a few other such reforms, and I should certainly have reverted to 
theeighteenth-century tho’, were it not that I could not face do’ (dough). 
But these faint and insignificant beginnings should be followed up 
by many others, especially warning the reformers that they need not 
expect, or even aim at, uniformity in the earlier stages of the cam- 
paign, The real and only object for the present generation is to 
accustom the vulgar English public to a certain indulgence or laxity 
in spelling, so that gradually we may approach—lI will not say a 
phonetic, but—a reasonably consistent orthography. For then every 
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foreigner will find his task lightened ; he will have some chance of 
learning English from books; any violations of use he commits by 
over-phonetic spelling will not be counted to him as a deadly crime 
against our language. And then in a short time, in spite of the jea- 
lousies that will arise, the British tongue, like British gold, will 
probably pervade the world. 

The reader will give me credit, I hope, for opposing all wild and 
sudden expedients. The examples of Volapiik and of phonetic spell- 
ing are sufficient warnings that any such policy only retards the great 
object which every promoter of Imperial British interests should have 
in yiew. But adopting as our motto Festina lente, I have yet one 
suggestion to offer which may probably, like all such suggestions, 
however moderate, be regarded at first with scorn, ultimately with 
interest and approval. It is based upon the historic parallel of what 
was done by the Greeks when they stood in face of a problem analo- 
gous to ours. There came a period, about the time that Rome ab- 
sorbed and unified the kingdoms about the eastern Mediterranean, 
when Greek became the language of commerce, and even of polite 
intercourse, from the Tigris to the Atlantic Ocean, from the Red Sea 
to the British Channel. It was the interest of both Greeks and bar- 
barians that many should learn to use Greek. How did the Greeks, 
a clever people, meet this demand? for their language was one of 
exceeding richness and complexity of forms, of literary dialects, of 
constructions. In the first place the varieties of spelling produced 
by writing the dialects were abolished. All the Greek intended for 
<ommon intercourse was written in a common dialect, though, of 
course, great varieties of pronunciation must have remained. So far 
modern English is agreed with them. Though we may speak, we do 
not write, dialects in the books intended for business, for science, or 
for international use. The Greeks had this advantage over us, that 
their spelling of this common dialect was, if not phonetic, at least 
rational and consistent, except in one particular. But in this lay a 
great difficulty for foreigners. The Greek accent was not at all 
determined by the quantity of the vowels, and so a foreigner reading out 
@ manuscript of the second century B.C. would make such mistakes as 
to render him unintelligible to Greek natives who heard him. That 
is nota matter of conjecture or probability ; it may be tested by any 
one to-day in Greece. If an Oxford or Cambridge scholar carries his 
‘quantities ’ with him to the Peloponnesus, he will find himself hope- 
lessly unintelligible, and he will hardly understand one word of what 
the people say, even when the words are good classical Greek.'° 


* In the simplest words this curious difficulty occurs. For example ‘H mdpGevos 
BiBAwy éxei, pronounced as our classical people barbarously pronounce it, has no 
meaning whatever to a Greek. To the correct H wap0évos B:BAlov Exe, he might answer 


Mdduora, but would not recognise our MaAfora. For with him, as with us, quantity 
and accent are nearly identical. 
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English people do not, I believe, realise how completely useless it is 
to speak any language with wrong accent. Let us read out the follow- 
ing example quickly to ordinary hearers, and how many will under- 
stand it? ‘He was misled up to his démise by mendacious evidence 
and illuséry promises. The interpréter intérpdséd so that the juror 
éscipéd uninjared.’ 

How, then, did the Greeks meet this difficulty, and help the 
Romans and Orientals who desired to learn their language? They 
put accents on their words, a perfect novelty, and very probably one 
which the purists of the day beheld with disgust.'' But by this 
means, and without altering their spelling, they gave a practical guide 
to foreigners and greatly facilitated the spread of Greek throughout 
the world. Why not adopt the same device as regards English? I 
have known many a British traveller puzzled in Ireland because he 
was ignorant of the accents on our proper names. Why not there- 
fore write Drégheda, Athenry, Achénry, Athy, &c., and save trouble ? 
And then why not gradually and tentatively distinguish by accents 
théugh and tough, plague and Agie, according to any system which 
may be found most simple and convenient? A paragraph at the 
opening of the Grammar would be sufficient to explain it. Whether 
we should ever require the elaborate distinctions of the Greeks, 
whether a rude unscientific attempt might not be more effective 
than the systems of grammarians, these are questions which need 
not be discussed till some trial has been made. 

Here, then, is the sum of the whole matter. The civilised world is 
undergoing a terrible waste of time and labour in the now compulsory 
acquiring of many languages, and in the main even this labour is 
thrown away, because most people do not advance far enough to use 
any foreign language. Moreover the great proportion of such 
students want foreign languages not to study their literature—a high 
and refined pursuit—but for practical purposes, in order to communi- 
cate with various natives, and in order to learn what they have to 
say on scientific or practical subjects. It is obvious that the use of 
one common language in addition to the mother tongue of each 
people would produce an enormous saving of time, and tend to the 
nearer and better knowledge of the world’s progress among them all. 
This position of the common language was once attained by Greek, 
then in a wider sense by Latin, both of which commanded not only 
the business transactions, but even the literature of the world for 
some centuries. Since the abandonment of Latin in favour of the 
tongue of each European nation within its own area, confusion has 
prevailed, until the political predominance of France for a time 
imposed French as the language of diplomacy upon Europe, and 
more recently until the mercantile predominance of England and 


" There is, moreover, clear evidence that this novelty was gradually introduced, 
and took some time to prevail. 
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America has imposed English as the language of commerce upon the 
trading routes of the world. Nevertheless the other civilised nations 
of Europe hold fast to their respective tongues as a matter of jealous 
patriotism, and have even broken down the primacy of French in the 
field of diplomacy. Moreover France is waning in population and in 
power, while the English-speaking races are waxing. The attempt 
to settle the problem by inventing an arbitrary tongue has been 
ineffectual, and will never succeed in the face of practical languages, 
which are the natural growth of the human mind, spoken and under- 
stood already by many millions of men. Nor will a common system 
of signs like the Chinese be of much avail in trade, where speaking 
is far more important even among the educated minority than writing, 
an art which the majority of the world has never yet acquired. In 
spite, therefore, of many serious obstacles, English will gain the 
victory and become the world-language. Some of these obstacles, 
such as the jealousy of neighbouring nations, we cannot obviate; 
others, which consist in certain anomalies affecting our orthography 
and hindering the quick acquisition of English by foreigners, we 
should endeavour to diminish by practical common sense, by disre- 
garding the pedant and the purist, and by encouraging such gradual 
and moderate licenses as may make English easier, without violating 
the traditions or the spirit of our, great heritage. 
J. P. Manarry. 





ENGLISH AND DUTCH DAIRY FARMING 


AT a recent bye-election in the West of England an English politi- 
cian was reported to have said as follows :— 


Land is the property of the people. You must never forget this one main 
principle of difference in property as between land and articles of manufacture. 
We can make boots and coats, build cathedrals, railways, canals, bridges, tunnels, 
all the other articles which we associate with the necessities of modern life, but 
no man ever made land. No man ever made an acre one foot longer or one foot 
broader. The land is the property of the nation, given to the people by the Great 
Creator for the purpose of toiling upon it and obtaining from it food and susten- 
ance. 


This is fine logic to preach to agricultural labourers, but it will 
hardly hold water. It would perhaps surprise the speaker of the 
above words if he were told that land, as we understand it in 
civilised countries, is almost as much an article of manufacture as 
any of the articles above enumerated ; yet such is the case. 

It is the capitalist who has gradually given to the soil, on which 
dwell populous communities, its greatest fertility and productiveness, 
and has also given the means of housing its cultivators, its stock, and 
its produce, 

Agriculture is an industry that requires, perhaps, more capital 
than any other: the owner finds four-fifths of this capital, in the 
shape of houses, buildings, drainage, fences, roads, gates, soil 
improvements, &c. &c.; the occupier finds the remaining fifth, in 
-stock and implements. 

There are also labourers’ houses to be built, let as a rule at rents 
hardly sufficient to keep them in repair, or actually merged in the 
farm rental in the majority of cases. 

At the present time rent is little more than a fair interest asked 
by the capitalist for the amount of money he has tied up on the land 
che owns ; nothing is more untrue than that it is the land as land 
nly (i.e. raw land) in respect of which the owner receives rent ; the 
fact is that very little rent, if any, is paid in respect of land as land 
only. 

The estimated expenditure by owners on the agricultural land of 
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Great Britain since the beginning of the century is about 700,000,000/., 
while the net income receivable, after paying all outgoings and 
expenses, is little more than 35,000,000/. ; it is, therefore, not too 
much to say that the owners get little more than a moderate interest 
on the capital invested by themselves and their predecessors even 
during the present century. How many landowners are there in 
England at the present time who would not gladly accept as the 
price of their estates the amount expended upon them during the 
last thirty or forty years ? 

When the colonial farmer settles upon a tract of land which 
Government may have granted to him for nothing, or for a 
small sum of money, he has to borrow, at high rates of interest, 
sufficient money to build his house, drain, clear, irrigate, plant, 
fence, and otherwise develop the land, and construct a farm out of a 
wilderness ; he, in fact, in many instances eventually pays a higher 
rent than the European farmer in the interest on these loans; and 
in addition there is this difference: in the older countries bad times 
are met by a reduction of rent, and consequently a diminution in the 
rate of interest paid on the capital invested in the land; in the 
newer countries, when times go against the farmer, and he makes no 
profit, the capitalists, fearing their money is in danger, will no 
longer lend without higher interest. This is shown especially in 
America by the numbers of heavily mortgaged and derelict farms. 
Thus it often happens that while European farmers, and especially 
English farmers, are in many instances paying 2. or 3/. per cent. per 
annum in respect of the capital invested in their farms, colonial 
farmers are not infrequently paying 2/. or 31. per cent. per month. 

During the last two hundred years land has been changed in 
Europe from comparative waste into flourishing fertility, almost 
entirely at the owners’ expense and with undoubted advantage to the 
community at large. 

In no part of Europe has the effect of capital been so strongly 
marked as in that delightful and practical country which occupies 
the central portion of the north-west corner of the European 
continent. Little Holland, as she has been aptly called, has been 
to a large extent reclaimed from the sea, marsh and lake, at an 
enormous cost, and a large sum has to be annually spent in keeping 
up her protective works. 

Anyone who will take the trouble to visit this small but flourish- 
ing State cannot fail to be struck with the immense amount of capital 
and labour which has been, and is being, expended in order to make 
her what sheis. She is inhabited by an enterprising and pertinacious 
race, closely allied to ourselves, whose industry and good sense have 
stamped their features on the land; go where you will, all is order, 
neatness, and punctuality. 

The means of locomotion are excellent and varied, both by land 
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and water. In addition to the main lines of railway the country is 
intersected by canals, on which steamers and trekschuits constantly 
ply; it has excellent roads, and is further covered by a network of 
light railways, by which one can go anywhere in ease and comfort at 
a very moderate cost. 

The advantages of these latter institutions to the agricultural 
population cannot be overestimated, affording, as they do, a cheap 
and easy method of conveying agriculturists and their produce to the 
nearest market towns. Anybody who is sceptical as to the advantages 
of light railways has only to visit Holland for a few days to be con- 
vinced of their usefulness and excellence. No doubt from its flatness 
this country is peculiarly adapted to their construction, but we believe ~ 
that there are many large districts in England which would offer 
almost equal facilities, and which would be very greatly helped and 
improved by their construction, if only the Board of Trade could relax 
its restrictions. 

The system of dairy farming in Holland differs in many respects 
from our own, and in many respects it is superior. The temptation 
of sending milk to large cities, which is doing so much to deteriorate 
many of the English dairy districts, does not exist to the same extent 
for the Dutch farmers. 

They have to turn their milk into dairy products, such as cheese 
and butter, and they have looked about to see what is the most eco- 
nomical and best way of accomplishing this end; in consequence 
they have adopted what in England is still practically in its infancy, 
viz. co-operative farming. 

All over Holland and Friesland are to be found numerous cheese 
and butter factories, conducted on the very best principles, and turn- 
ing out goods which compare very favourably with what we can 
ourselves produce. The Friesland butter, though it has been severely 
competed with by Denmark, has on the whole held its own, being of 
uniform make and possessing good keeping qualities. 

The mode usually adopted in starting a factory is as follows: A 
certain district of, say, fifteen to twenty farms, of from fifty to 120 
acres, is mapped out, and a factory is erected on the most central and 
convenient spot for all, usually in close proximity to a canal or light 
railway (often both); the money for building the factory is either 
borrowed or subscribed for by the farmers. Each person delivers 
daily to the factory the amount of milk yielded by his dairy cows, 
and takes back his proportion of whey, skim and butter milk, on 
which he feeds his calves and pigs. 

A manager is appointed, whose fixed salary includes the wages of 
his subordinates, and he and his assistants make the cheese or butter, 
as the case may be, and he markets the same. At the end of every 
three months the accounts are balanced, the expenses are deducted 
from the gross receipts, and the balance of profit is divided amongst 
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the various farmers, in proportion to the amount of milk each has 
delivered during the period in question. 

This is true co-operation, and it is in this practical and simple 
manner that most of the dairy farms are worked. 

There are, however, some factories that are owned by private 
companies, the shareholders being generally farmers. In this case 
the milk is bought and paid for at an agreed rate from the neighbour- 
ing farmers, and the company takes the risk of manufacture and 
fluctuation of markets. 

There are some districts where the factory system is not adopted, 
and the farmers make their goods at their own farmhouse and take 
them to market themselves; but the factory system is most pre- 
valent. 

The price of milk in the best districts of North Holland, where 
the milk is of first quality, has ruled this summer about 4} cents per 
litre (and lower), equal to 4°04d. per English gallon, and in Friesland 
the- average price for twelve months works out about 3°6 cents per 
litre, or 3°29d. per English gallon. 

The price for the summer months of this year in the western 
counties of England has been a little over 4°73d. per gallon. But in 
the winter months the English farmer, who sells his milk in towns, 
would get a considerably better price than the Dutch farmer, who 
has to make goods all the year round at home or in factories. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the English farmer is now getting a better 
price for his milk than his Dutch neighbours.' 

The great bulk of the dairy waste products, such as whey and 
skim milk, is given to calves and young stock, while many pigs are 
fatted for pork ; but there are practically no bacon factories, as in 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Although in numerous instances—in fact, 57-5 per cent.—the 
owner of land in Holland cultivates it himself, the balance of some 
two million acres is let, and let at rents which, considering the low 
price of produce, appear to be surprisingly good ones. 

In the district round Beemster, which comprises some of the 


' The prices issued by a large condensed milk factory in the West of England in 
March 1896 for the following twelve months are as follows : 


d. 
1896, April, May, June . 5 7 “ - 4} per imperial gallon. 
1896, July, August, September . e is a, 
October 1896 and March 1897 . ‘ : » Re 
November 1896 and February 1897 . . an a 
December 1896 and January 1897 . ° "et 


” ” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


»” 


This gives an average for the twelve months of 5-80d. or 5$d. per imperial gallon, 
the six summer months being 4°73d. and the six winter months 686d. 

These prices are about equal to those given by London milk contractors in the 
same district for the same period, the distance from London being between ninety 
and a hundred miles. 
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richest land in North Holland, there are many farms whose rental] runs 
from 3/. to 41. per acre, besides rates amounting to 7s. 6d. per acre and 
more payable by the tenant for drainage, roads, schools, and canals ; 
the owner, however, in these cases paying the taxes in connection 
with the farm and supplying material for repair of house and buildings, 
&c., the tenant doing the labour. In other districts where land is not 
s0 good a rent equal to 2/. 10s. or 3/. per. acre is paid. 

The quality of land in Holland in most districts is no doubt excel- 
jent, but there are many dairy districts in England and Ireland where 
it is naturally no better, and in some instances superior, the rents, 
however, of which are much lower. f 

The Beemster Polder has been reclaimed during comparatively 
modern times, and the dykes which keep it from inundation are some 
of the finest in Holland. 

The expense of its original construction was very large, and a heavy 
annual rate per acre is required to keep it in repair and pay the ex- 
pense of the pumping station. 

The old method of pumping out the water from these reclaimed 
and enclosed districts, by means of windmills, is now rapidly giving 
way to steam power, and it is probable that in a few years’ time the 
old picturesque windmills, which were at one time such a feature in a 
Dutch landscape, will be no more seen. 

There was a spot in the neighbourhood of Zandam where not long 
ago 400 windmills could be seen at one time, supplying power to oil- 
mills, flourmills, sawmills, &c., besides pumping; this number has 
‘decreased by half during the last few years, and probably will get less 
every year. 

Dutch farm houses and buildings are models of excellence and 
<leanliness ; fresh paint, shining glass, and burnished brasswork are 
conspicuous everywhere. 

They are constructed in a sound and economical manner, the 
farm buildings and house being all under one roof. First comes the 
house, oftener than not facing the north or east, the advantage of 
the southern and western aspect being given to the cattle. The 
dwelling is slightly raised above the level of the ground, so as to give 
windows and ventilation to the dairy, which is usually underneath it ; 
it is reomy and comfortable, without, however, any great show or dis- 
play. A narrow passage separates the house from the farm buildings, 
but is covered at the top by the continuous roof, which extends from 
the house to the buildings; the farmer can thus go from his own 
house to see his cattle without exposure to theelements. The build- 
ings consist of cow byres, bull, cow, and calf pens, hay barn, corn and 
cake lofts, &c. &c. 

Although, perhaps, not as picturesqueas the straggling farm build- 
Ings we see in England, with the house standing by itself in its own 
grounds and gardens, it is practically more efficient, and admirably 
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suited to the size of the farms, which not often exceed 100 English 
acres. 

The amount of stock kept is largely in excess of even the best dairy 
districts in our country, forty or fifty milking cows being frequently 
carried by a hundred-acre farm. 

The buildings are kept scrupulously clean ; though it can hardly 
be believed, it is not an uncommon event to see a farmer slip his 
wooden sabots off before going into his own cow byre, in order that 
the floor, the bricks of which are polished like a mirror, should not 
be soiled. This may, perhaps, be considered a hypersensitiveness in 
favour of cleanliness, but it is typical of the race. 

The same excellence of upkeep may be observed in the manage- 
ment of the land ; it is kept in the highest possible state of flourish- 
ing fertility ; the most is made of everything. Compost and manure 
heaps (pictures of neatness) appear everywhere, supplemented in 
many cases by the mud dredged out from the dykes and canals, the 
latter forming a valuable adjunct to the manure derived from the 
cattle ; nothing is wasted. 

The passion for cleanliness and good order appears equally among 
the labouring class. The villages are models, planted with trees and 
laid out with walks. Down the centre in many of the principal villages 
runs a light railway, giving access to the adjoining neighbourhoods, 
towns, and villages. There is usually a hall, or stadhwis, of some 
sort, an excellent school, and in many instances a kiosk or stand for 
a band, used on occasions of village holidays and festivities. 

On the outskirts of the village, and sometimes inside it, is the 
butter and cheese factory. Some persons have an idea that these 
factories in foreign countries are roughly constructed buildings, run 
up with no regard to permanancy or appearance. Such, however, is 
not the case in Holland ; the factories are usually excellent buildings, 
and in many cases ornamentally constructed of brick and stone, fitted 
up with all modern improvements, and lighted by electricity. 

The cattle in Holland are almost universally the old black and 
white Dutch or Friesland breed; they are large and hardy animals, 
carry a good amount of flesh, and are good milkers. The quality of 
their milk is of somewhat a low standard, but they yield immense 
quantities, some cows giving as much as thirty-two litres (seven English 
gallons) per diem, a result of years of patient breeding for dairy 
purposes mainly, and unsurpassed, we imagine, by an English breed 
of cattle. 

The farmers are at great pains to keep up the standard of their 
stock and to improve the breed, keeping careful registers and enter- 
ing their stock in the national herd books; for this purpose they are 
helped by the State, the latter keeping stud animals for the use of 
certain neighbourhoods. In other districts the farmers themselves 
combine and purchase high-class bulls for the use of certain areas. 
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The bulls are kept at some central point, and are looked after and fed 
at the expense of the society they belong to. 

This is an admirable plan ; it could be wished that English dairy 
farmers would adopt this system, as it would much help to maintain 
and improve their stock. Many of the bulls used in the British 
dairy districts are inferior beasts, often being a calf saved from the 
herd on the farm, and in-breeding is thus perpetuated, with 
unsatisfactory results ; or else, what is, if anything, worse, ‘ pedigree ’ 
bull calves, purchased and descended from herds bred for generations 
to specially produce beef instead of milk. 

The Dutch breed of cattle is much sought after by Americans and 
South Africans, who buy a great many prize and pedigree beasts. 
Some farmers especially lay themselves out for breeding high-class 
cattle, and do a large trade in pedigree beasts. 

The marketing of dairy produce is carried on in Holland much 
the same as it is in England; three profits are taken before the 
goods reach the consumer. 

There is first the cheese and butter factor, who attends the markets 
and buys direct from the producer ; secondly, the provision merchant, 
who buys in turn from the factor ; and thirdly, the retailer, who buys 
from the provision merchant. 

It is an unsatisfactory method, but it seems an inevitable one : 
the middleman appears to be indispensable, and, whatever prices are, 
he always takes care to get a profit. In some cases factories sell 
direct to the provision merchant, and thus escape the factor ; but 
generally the latter individual is called in to assist in the sales, and 
often a better price is obtained through him than by dealing direct 
with the merchant in the towns. 

In one respect the Dutch marketing arrangements are superior to 
ours. In most of the large market towns there is an official weighing 
house. The officials attached to this establishment unload the cheese 
arriving by rail and boat, and after its sale weigh it and affix the 
Government stamp certifying the weight; they then again load it, 
in ship or waggon, to its new destination. All this is done at a 
trifling cost, and has many advantages, the principal one being that 
both vendor and purchaser are bound by the Government figures, 
thus avoiding all disputes as to weight, which so often arise at home, 
especially with regard to an article like cheese, which loses rapidly if 
kept for any time and not passed into immediate consumption. 

In England it often happens that the factor keeps the cheese he 
buys for a rising market, and then wants to put the loss of weight on 
to the farmer from whom it is purchased. This is unfair, as the 
farmer is supposed to have the weight of the cheese at the time of 
selling. Many kinds of cheese improve by keeping and become more 
valuable ; the factor gets the advantage of this, but wants the farmer 
to pay for it and thus derive an extra profit. 
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Farm labourers in Holland are well paid ; in many districts they 
receive 7 to 9 guilders, or from 12s. to 15s., per week, besides a meal 
of bread and milk or coffee in the morning. Although wages are 
good, the men are well worth the money, and their labour is really 
cheap. It is no exaggeration to say that they do nearly twice the 
work of our West-country labourers, though it must be borne in mind 
that the best of the latter go off into the towns, leaving only the 
inferior hands. 

The cows in Holland are milked at daybreak ; it is general in the 
summer months for the milking to be done at 4 a.m. and 4 P.M.,a 
thing almost unknown in England. The day from sunrise till sun- 
set is devoted to unremitting labour, though it must be admitted 
that the number of holidays and days devoted to festivities are more 
numerous than our own. 

Dutch labourers are cheerful, honest, and contented, and take an 
interest in the farm on which they work and in their master’s welfare ; 
moreover they have not yet lost the charm of courtesy, which is 
dying out so rapidly in our own country districts; nine out of ten 
persons will salute those whom they meet, even if strangers. It is 
said that one of the kings of France was saluted by a beggar in the 
street, and returned the salutation ; on being remonstrated with by 
his companions for acknowledging the courtesy of so mean an 
individual, his Majesty replied that ‘they could hardly desire that 
the beggar they had passed should be a better gentleman than him- 
self’ The rural Dutchman has taken this principle for his own, and 
prides himself on acting up to it. 

Dutch farmers complain of low prices and of the difficulty of 
making profits at all commensurate with those received years ago ; 
yet it appears that in the case of rented farms there have been no 
reductions at all to be compared with those given by English land- 
lords to their tenants, notwithstanding that the rents are undoubtedly 
higher than those paid in this country and the prices received for 
produce are lower. We have already quoted the price paid for milk. 
Dutch cheese has been quoted this summer in the English market at 
40s. per cwt. for the best Endams and a less price for Goudas, though 
it is. fair to say that, with our usual craze for cheapness, only 
inferior Dutch cheese is bought by England. 

The highest price, however, that has been realised during the 
past summer at any of the markets for the best cheese made is 26 
guilders per cwt., about 44s. in English money. The wholesale 
price of Friesland butter, the greater part of which comes to England, 
has been this summer 84s. per cwt., or 9d. per lb. 

The best English cheese, such as Cheshire and Cheddar, has been 
selling during the summer months at from 50s. to 708., according to 
quality, while English butter was selling for the summer months at an 
average of ls. per lb. 
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How is it, then, that our English dairy farmers complain that they 
make no profits and are beaten by foreign competition, when a country 
like Holland, with higher rents and lower prices, paying much the 
same wages to their labourers, and having to contend with a more 
rigorous climate, can succeed ? 

There is, we are afraid, no doubt that from want of combination, 
and slowness of action, English dairy farmers in many districts are 
being beaten. Many run in the old grooves and grow more slipshod 
and inattentive to their business than ever. Their idea seems to be 
how they are to make a profit with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves. Milk-selling is their beau idéal of happiness. If they can only 
get a good contract for their milk they rest content and are happy, — 
quite oblivious as to whether the fertility of their farms is maintained 
or not. If markets go against them, their first impulse is to run 
to their landlord for a further reduction of rent, or cry to Govern- 
ment to give them a dole of some kind or other. They affect to 
despise factories or other methods of cheap production ; technical and 
secondary education they regard with apathy; while light railways 
they laugh at. Their only idea of combination is one to bring pres- 
sure upon Parliament to help them in some pecuniary form or other, 
though they will attend any number of meetings to hear speeches 
on protection or bimetallism. 

Our farmers by their own indolence often make markets for 
foreigners. In the great cheese-producing grounds of Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire the feeding and fattening of pigs from 
dairy refuse, combined with barley meal, has formed in the past, and 
still forms, a great source of profit to the dairy farmer. Wiltshire 
bacon is proverbial for its excellence, and there are factories there, 
containing every modern appliance and most elaborate machinery, 
capable of killing and curing several thousand pigs weekly. 

The companies who own these factories, which have the effect of 
giving immediate market to the farmers for their fat pigs at good 
prices, have impressed upon them the necessity of producing a pig 
which in shape, size, and quality shall defy competition. Yet our 
farmers have done very little to improve their breeds, and have 
allowed Denmark and Canada, two large dairy countries, to produce 
a breed of pigs which in shape, size, and profitableness, though 
not in quality, is superior to their own, and from which an article is 
produced which has certainly affected this branch of industry. 

In Denmark fifteen years ago the bacon industry was practically 
unknown ; the pigs there were gaunt creatures of prehistoric type, 
quite unsuited to the English market ; yet in a few years these enter- 
prising Danes have, by careful attention to breeding and feeding, 
produced a pig which, from a bacon-curer’s point of view, is perfect 
in shape and most profitable to deal with. Though for various reasons 
they can never hope to produce such a fine quality of meat as our 
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English-fed swine furnish, they have produced in an incredibly short 
space of time a formidable competitor ; moreover the percentage of 
soft or inferior pigs, arising from careless and improper feeding, is in 
Denmark not more than 4 or 5 per cent., while in England it is often 
10 to 15. Ifthe West-country English farmer had paid more atten- 
tion to the breeding and feeding of his swine, he might have prevented 
Denmark from obtaining the strong hold on the English market which 
she has at the present time. 

It is the same with butter. Our farmers do not seem to realise 
that what the large centres of England want is an article of good 
uniform quality which they can rely on getting all the year round. 
The big provision merchants in London and elsewhere have given up 
English butter in despair, and now get their supply almost entirely 
from abroad. 

There is a large agricultural district in England where the price 
of butter is ruled by the price quoted from a market in which not 
fifty pounds of butter are sold weekly; and it is a fact that the 
farmers of this district, merely because they will not combine to pro- 
duce uniformity of quality and steadiness of price, are receiving two- 
pence per pound less than two factories not ten miles away. 

We do not mean to say that all British farmers are such as are 
above described ; we should be very sorry to think such was the case. 
There are many excellent farmers still existent in England—men of 
energy, thought, enterprise, and intelligence ; but unfortunately they 
are in a minority, and have not yet been able to carry their: feebler 
brethren with them. 

It must also be admitted that some individual dairies are capable 
of turning out an article of such superlative excellence that it cannot 
be matched by any factory make ; for instance, it is possible for very 
skilled dairy hands on some farms to make a Cheshire or Cheddar 
cheese of that silky, flaky quality so much prized by experts. Ofsuch 
quality as this there is very little made, and it is doubtful whether 
a factory which has to mix its milk will ever be able to turn it out, 
though factories can produce a uniform article of first-rate quality 
which can be depended on, and which is better than the usual pro- 
duct of farmhouses. 

If any skilled dairyman possesses or rents a farm on which he can 
produce goods as above mentioned, he does well to stay at home and 
devote his labours to his own ground; but the majority of English 
farmers would do well to brush the cobwebs from their eyes, and, while 
observing what is done in other countries, look forward to an intelli- 
gent adaptation of our great industry to its new surroundings. 

After what we have heard and seen in other countries, it seems 
that to argue that agriculture is a ruined industry and can never 
recover is misleading. 

In comparing Dutch and English dairy farming, one of the most 
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striking lessons is that while the Dutch farmer endeavours to increase 
the fertility of the soil which he cultivates by using all his waste 
products of dairy manufacturing, such as separated milk, skim milk, 
buttermilk, and whey, in rearing and feeding additional stock, the 
Englishman in similar circumstances attaches, alas! little importance 
to the serious loss entailed by the depreciation of his farm in sending 
all products away. 

This latter constantly treats it as a hardship, should he deal with 
a cheese or butter factory, to be asked to take back separated milk, 
whey, or any other dairy waste, so sought after and reckoned valuable 
in Holland. In consequence his calves are sold within the first week 
or two of their birth—to be, perhaps, purchased back in an adult - 
stage. Few or no pigs are fed, or, if so, often on artificial feeding stuffs 
of an inferior quality. An insufficient amount of manure is made, 
and that only from his milch cows, and asa natural result his pastures 
become impoverished. 

It is then that the tenant comes to his landlord to complain that 
the farm is not what it used to be, and will not carry the same amount 
of stock. This complaint is the basis for a further demand for assist- 
ance from the landlord ; and so year by year we see in certain districts 
the English dairy farmer drifting-into a dependent system, which 
means ruin to himself and loss of interest to his landlord on his 
original outlay, instead of, after the manner of the Hollander and the 
Dane, laying himself out with all his energies to produce economically 
a larger and better supply of those commodities for which there is a 
demand actually at his own door. 

The system of milk-selling has largely contributed to the present 
state of affairs. The dairy farmers have not been in the past forced 
to prevent the intrusion of foreign competition, which has practically 
taken their entire trade in milk products. It is now acknowledged 
that milk-selling under its present conditions and organisation is 
largely overdone, in consequence of so many arable farmers having 
taken to this industry, and is subject to many hindrances and vexa- 
tions. On the other hand 34d. to 4d. appears to be the ruling price 
for milk in Continental countries which compete with us in butter and 
cheese. English factories cannot, therefore, afford to pay much more 
and succeed. If, therefore, the English farmer is dissatisfied with 
6d. a gallon, which he gets by selling his milk in towns, how can he 
be expected to be satisfied with the prices offered by factories ? 

We do not say that it is impossible for pasture farmers to sell off 
all their milk and yet keep their land in good heart, for this can be 
done by heavy expenditure in purchased feeding stuffs and, what is 
now sadly uncommon, thorough and conscientious manuring; nor 
would our strictures apply to this type of farmer.? The energetic, 


? An instance has come before the notice of the writers of a dairy farm taken in 
hand seven years ago by a wealthy and energetic landowner. The farm was in an 
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liberal-minded business man is, however, still handicapped by the want 
of a more complete and scientific knowledge in the art of production 
and combination, such as we see outside this country, and which 
during the last few years has enabled the Dutchman, Dane, and 
Swede to openly take our trade away from us, though the cost of pro- 
duction has been much the same. 

It is now, however, a matter of necessity for the pasture farmers 
to endeavour to make up lost ground. In the fierce competition of 
the present day they have got behindhand and are lagging in the 
race. » Indiscriminate reductions of rent by large and rich landlords 
have rather tended to pauperise them than help them. They must 
have patience, and endeavour to educate themselves and their children 
into better business habits and methods, and take lessons from some 
of our foreign neighbours, many of which are afforded by the prac- 
tical inhabitants of the little country which has mainly been the 
subject of this paper. 


H. HERBERT SMITH. 
ERNEsT C. TREPPLIN. 


impoverished condition, and carried a herd of thirty-five cows. It has been highly 
manured and subjected to the very best treatment. It now carries seventy cows 
and cuts large crops of hay. It claims to show that during the seven years it has 
paid the old rent fixed in 1870, interest at 5 per cent. on capital, and has made in 
addition a very considerable profit. The whole of the milk has been sold off the 
farm since it was taken in hand. 
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THE late Lord Leighton’s work has been for more than forty years 
before the world. Since his first great picture of Cimabue’s Madonna 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy he was almost every year a 
contributor to the great show at Burlington House. His position as 
an artist has been so freely discussed, admirers and detractors have 
so long been ranged in opposite camps, that one might suppose that. 
there was nothing new to be said about him; yet, strange as it may 
seem, except for a few reproductions in Mr. Ernest Rhys’s book and 
elsewhere, the most characteristic part of his work, and, as many wilk 
think, the best, remains quite unknown to the general public. 

He left behind him a vast number of drawings of exquisite beauty, 
which will be exhibited in the course of the coming winter, and which 
will, one may venture to think, attract considerable attention and 
admiration. They amount to a record of his life and a statement of 
his artistic creed. 

Painters may be divided into two classes, viz. those who seek 
pre-eminently for pictorial effect of light or colour and those who 
look first for beauty of form and composition—in other words, those 
who seek to make a beautiful representation of an object and those 
who seek to make a representation of a beautiful object. The 
divergence of the two may not appear great at first sight, but it leads 
to astonishingly different results. Correggio, the Venetians, and 
Rembrandt are typical representatives of the first (Sir Joshua was 
contented with any sitter so long as he had ‘a high light on his 
nose’), the Florentines, the Romans, and Mantegna of the second. 
Leighton’s sympathies were with the latter. That he could see 
effect and loved colour is made sufficiently clear in his pictures and 
still more in his sketches, but his real affections were given to form. 

One saw it in his method of designing. He began not, as most 
painters do nowadays, with a sketch of an effect of light or colour, 
but with an outline. Of late years he used generally to talk to, or, 
as he was pleased to say, consult, a friend before beginning a picture, 
and what he would show was a small outline, two or three inches high 
at the utmost, enclosed in bounding lines as 2 frame. Whole pages 
of small designs such as these, in which the germs of his best known 
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pictures are to be recognised, will be found. The sketch had 
to be considered according to the salient and retreating parts, as 
one might consider a relief. Raphael’s pictures, which are always 
planned like coloured bas-reliefs, were probably begun in the same 
way. 

"The first sketch being settled, he proceeded to make drawings 
from the model. First he drew from the nude. In many cuses 
there are evidences of his having tried several models before satisfying 
himself. Then, when this was accomplished, the study from the 
nude was transferred in outline to another paper. The same model, 
draped, was carefully brought into the same pose, and the draperies 
having been, after repeated failures, cast in a form which pleased 
him, were drawn in over the outlined figure. These drawings of 
drapery are most elaborate and beautiful, done generally in black 
and white chalk on blue or brown paper, to save time, as no model 
can sit for ever. 

The next stage was to square off the first small design on to the 
full-sized canvas, to draw in the figure from the studies in mono- 
chrome, and put the draperies on to it. 

You had now an entire picture in monochrome, and the designs 
in this state were generally most beautiful and complete. A friend 
of his, himself an artist as well as an art patron, once besought him 
to sell him a picture, ‘The Idyll, in this condition. Unhappily 
Leighton took it as a reflection upon his powers of colouring and 
refused. 

This businesslike method of working flowed directly from the 
nature ofthe man. His mind was extraordinarily, even disconcertingly 
clear. It stripped everything it approached of all fog of preposses- 
sion or mistiness of thought. He detested the indefinite either 
in speech or in Art. A singular light towards the understanding of 
his mind is that he never painted a haze in his life. Mist is the 
differentiating characteristic of our climate, and he delighted in 
English landscape, as is proved by the following incident. When 
George Mason first returned to England from Italy, where he had 
painted his first pictures, and looked at the English landscape in his 
own beautiful county of Derbyshire, he said there was nothing in it 
to paint. It was Leighton who showed him what todo. He went 
down to Derbyshire, and in his presence and that of Signor Costa, 
who was with Mason, he drew in a book, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Lord Carlisle, numerous small sketches for pictures. The 
visit decided Mason’s career. The best pictures of one of the most 
delightful artists England has yet brought forth would never have 
been painted but for Leighton’s appreciation of his native scenery. 
Yet he himself, intensely English and aggressively patriotic as he 
was, never ¢ared to paint that cardinal fact of our climate in virtue 
of which English landscape is the loveliest in the world. In his 
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mind and in his eye everything is clear, defined, and as it were in 
three dimensions. He looks all round it. His landscape backgrounds 
are so modelled that you may pick your way from point to point to 
the extrémest distance. The minds of most of us are a more or less 
clear space fading off into a misty region peopled with vague longings, 
unfinished thoughts, and indefinite shapes. Not so Leighton’s. He 
could sympathise with others who grope to their thoughts through a 
poetic haze, but he never allowed his own work to be infected by it. 
His astonishingly active intelligence followed the thought to the 
horizon, and so far as that horizon extended he saw with a startling 
clearness. In his drawings a character so marked could not fail to 
assert itself. 

His hand had been exercised from an early age upon all manner 
of subjects—horses, cows, cats, and poultry, architecture, caricature, 
and, above all, on the human figure. His industry was almost in- 
credible. Already before his departure for Italy he had acquired in 
German artistic circles a wide reputation as being able to draw 
anything. The earlier studies from the nude show a conscientious 
adherence to clumsy German models, and are interesting chiefly for 
their faithfulness. But he grew rapidly more and more distinguished 
in his style. 

As for draperies in that school, they were but little considered. 
A student was expected to be able to invent them, and Leighton with 
his perfectly clear head was a great adept at it. There are several 
elaborate drawings of that time with complicated draperies, done 
entirely de chic, as he told me himself, which if rather stiff look 
astonishingly well. The most remarkable one is the water colour of 
the ‘Plague of Florence,’ in which he assured me that all the 
draperies again were done out of his head. 

When he left Germany to continue his studies in Rome he 
learnt the error of evolving draperies out of his moral consciousness, 
and never again trusted himself to put in anything without warrant 
from nature. It is true that the folds were not such as would 
naturally fall about the figure. They were carefully and even 
elaborately arranged. He would spend hours in arranging folds which 
he would copy in half an hour ; but he never drew again out of his 
head. Experience had taught him the danger of trusting to intuition, 
as leading surely to mannerism, and it took shape in a remark of his 
late in life on being shown a student’s drawing with the reeommenda- 
tion that the student had done it all out of his head. ‘How lucky,’ 
he said, ‘to be able to get it out !” 

Careful lead-pencil drawing, so much practised by Ingres, 
Delaroche, and the French school generally in the first half of this 
century, was still the fashion when Leighton was a student. It is a 
material which lends itself to, and indeed demands, a perfectly de- 
finite outline, and in all the Academy studies done in pencil and the 
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exercises in composition done for his master, Steinle, one always 
notices a remorseless contour. The finer of his performances in this 
method begin in the years 1853 and 1854, during his stay in Rome, 
before his success with the Cimabue. The studies of hands, of 
which there are a number, are wonderful in their perfect delicacy and 
firmness of outline. Many heads also belong to this period—heads 
of his friends, male and female, and of models—and a most extra- 
ordinary piece of landscape representing the Albano hills, all modelled 
with astounding precision. 

But the finest of all, except the famous ‘Lemon Tree,’ which is 
in silver point and was done in 1859, are the product of a visit to 
Algeriain 1857. I do not believe that more perfect drawings, better 
cefined or more entirely realised, than these studies of heads of Moors, 
of camels, &c., were ever executed by the hand of man. They are 
not of the nature fashionable in this year of grace. They are not 
particularly summary, nor do they look as if they had been done ina 
moment or without any trouble. The drawings in question are as 
complete as if they came from the hand of Lionardo or Holbein. 

Of the ‘ Lemon Tree’ and of the ‘ Byzantine Well,’ another draw- 
ing in silver point, Mr. Ruskin says, ‘These two perfect early draw- 
ings determine for you without appeal the question respecting 
necessity of delineation as the first skill of a painter. Of all our 


present masters Sir Frederic Leighton delights most in softly blended 
colours, and his ideal of beauty is more nearly that of Correggio than 
any since Correggio’s time. But you see by what precision of 
terminal outline he at first restrained and exalted his beautiful gift 
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of ‘* Vaghezza. 

After this period for working drawings, not for show but for use 
in his pictures, he took to using chalks and tinted paper. It is far 
the readiest method. His industry in this material is staggering. 
For the Daphnephoria, besides finished clay models of a group of 
three figures, and of one single figure, there remain over thirty-six 
drawings ; for ‘Cimon and Iphigenia,’ two models and fifty-six drawings ; 
for the captive Andromache, fifty-nine’; for ‘ Solitude,’ a single figure, 
nine; for the ‘Return of Proserpine,’ nineteen, and so on. Few of these 
are mere sketches. Most of them are careful and for their purpose 
finished drawings. At times, one must admit, his delight in handling 
the pencil ran away with him, and he would repeat a whole study for 
no apparent purpose, but as a rule he kept rigidly to a severe course 
of progressive definition. 

Besides working drawings there are numberless designs and 
projects for pictures in various materials. Some are done without 
models, as exercises in composition ; others are elaborated sketches. 
Enchanting groups will be found amongst them, full of tenderness and 
graceful fancy. During the intervals of work when the model was 
resting he made innumerable! little sketches as he or she moved 
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about the studio, and it was from notes made at these moments that 
several of his most natural and graceful figures were derived. These 
charming little suggestions, often several on one sheet, will recall to 
many the best of those bewitching terra-cottas which have been 
recovered of late years at Tanagra. They are slightly but sufficiently 
mdicated, and generally with a certain insistence on the silhouette. 

This is a point worth pausing upon foramoment. The insistence 
on the silhouette is even more marked in what I have called the 
exercises in composition. He considered it of the first importance 
and made it the subject of his most anxious study. ‘ The outline,’ 
he said once to me, ‘should be always changing in its subordinate parts, 
but it should be simple in its general contour.’ Careful observation 
of the studies for the Daphnephoria and the South Kensington 
frescoes will reveal how he acted on this maxim. Not only single 
figures but whole groups are contained in one carefully considered 
bounding line. It is, perhaps, most obvious of all in the ‘Arts of 
War,’ which is, therefore, well worth the close attention of any student 
who has sufficient power of analysis to sift the wheat from the chaff 
in it. 

To assist his outline Leighton made a most scientific study of 
draperies. In the heavy materials of the clothing used in the period 
in which he placed the ‘ Arts of War’ he found opportunities for 
breadth and enrichment of the contour, of which he made liberal use. 
For the ‘ Arts of Peace’ and for the Daphnephoria, which are placed 
in the classical period, he employed softer tissues, which fill out the 
figure less opulently, but the same care is discernible to conceal such 
parts of the figure as would look poor in that particular pose, and to 
fill up gaps that would give a meagre effect. 

It was this quality of silhouette which gave his figures their charm 
and grace. Inthe present moment, when impressionism and painting 
as distinct from designing holds, and is likely to hold, the field in 
England, it is well to remind the rising generation that their prede- 
cessors had some merits of their own, though of a different kind. 
Good outline-designing may not be one of those virtues which tell 
most in a gallery, but it is not to be despised. 

He frequently admitted that he was never so much at home with 
the brush as with the point. Whatever he may have been with the 
first, no one, after seeing this collection, will deny that he was a 
master of the latter. There is no trace of the square blocking which 
is taught in the modern French schools, the effect of which is to 
train the eye to a certain dry correctness which is perceptible in all 
but the very best French drawing. The great Italians never drew in 
this chip-chop fashion, and their line, if occasionally over-rich, is 
never poor. Even accomplished artists are apt to overlook the differ- 
ence between good drawing and fine drawing. I have heard it said 
dy some who should know better that such a drawing as the ‘ Lemon 
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Tree,’ or any other of those studies of plant life in which Leighton 
delighted, is a mere exercise of patience. It undoubtedly is an 
exercise of patience, and a severe one, but it isa great deal more. To 
appreciate the vitality of the curves and twists of the leaves, and to 
follow them with such exquisite fineness of undulating line, is not 
given to all. It needs a hand like that imeffabile mano sinistra of 
Lionardo’s to do it. 

Our artist’s handling of black and white continued to increase in 
vigour and facility until, in the studies made for ‘The Sea giving up 
her Dead,’ ‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’ ‘ The Pheenicians in Cornwall,’ 
and for other designs of the last few years, we have the most powerfu} 
things he ever did. It would not be unfair to say that they surpass 
any drawings ever made in England. 

The great group of ‘ The Sea giving up her Dead’ is one which no 
other painter in this country could have attempted with any chance 
of success. It shows astounding mastery. Unfortunately, in common 
with some other designs done by Leighton for St. Paul’s, it did not 
find favour with the clerical authorities. It was dubbed irreligious, a 
criticism which it is not for me to dispute beyond saying that it applies 
with equal force to the Sistine ceiling. Anyhow it was a grand piece 
of work, and it would be much to be regretted if no use is ever made 
in St. Paul’s of the cartoon he executed of it. 

Such drawings as those I am now speaking of, or reproductions 
of them, ought to be hung up in the schools of Art all over the 
country as examples for students. They are invaluable lessons. 
However eminent a man may be in other departments of the art, in 
colour, in sentiment, or in decorative effect, he can never be called a 
master of his craft unless he can draw the human figure with facility. 
The severe training it requires is the only path to thoroughness such 
as it is the aim of all academies to teach. The study of the human 
figure is like that of the dead languages. It is not an end in itself. 
Though occasional nude figures do find their way into exhibitions, 
they are year by year less welcomed, except it may be as exercises 
and proofs of proficiency. But the figure remains the indispensable 
basis of Art education, and the man who can draw and paint it can 
express anything he has in his heart. 

This is a time when it is necessary to bear this in mind. It is 
the fashion to paint, and every one does it. We are flooded with 
clever amateurs. There is a quantity of their work in the Salon and 
in the Academy. Too good to be rejected, whatever they do is never- 
theless always wanting in ‘bottom.’ Nothing is in reserve. Where 
they excel is in the cheaper and more effective parts of the art, in 
the light and shade or the colour. Now these are just the parts 
which Leighton left to the last. He spoke of them once to me as 
‘the jam on the bread-and-butter,’ the solid foundation being the 
drawing, which amateurs are always in haste to get over. He rather 
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lingered than hurried over the earlier stages. But then he was 
superficial in nothing. Besides the thoroughness of his drawing he 
had done all he could to perfect himself in other respects. He was 
learned in all that the Greeks or Italians had done, and had scientifi- 
cally analysed their works. He had read everything of value treating 
of methods and mediums. He had anatomy at his fingers’ ends, and 
his system of procedure was one carefully thought out for the pro- 
duction of the best work in the best way. In fact, he may be held 
up to younger generations as the very type of the professional 
craftsman. 

When all the evidence of labour given by his drawings is seen it 
will, I fear, be a shock to many. The belief that an artist’s life is an - 
easy one will never be eradicated from the mind of the majority. 
They will probably continue to think that Art is a charming accom- 
plishment, which, if somewhat difficult to acquire, is, when once learnt, 
a pleasant employment in moments of inspiration. But if anything 
would bring it home to them that it is not so, one would suppose it 
would be these drawings. For here we see a man not only while 
young and winning his way in the world, but still when loaded with 
honours and with business, going through the same mill every time 
he sits down to paint a picture—indeed, ever toiling harder and 
growing more fastidious as he feels the years before him grow fewer, 
until finally by continual exertion is brought on a fatal malady and 
death, which, if he would but have consented to take his ease, the 
doctors think he might have averted. 

But Leighton’s indomitable character would yield to nothing less 
than death. Turning over the portfolios we see it written more 
legibly than if it were set down in a journal. Here was a man pur- 
sued with ambition to excel, clear-headed, sparingly emotional, a man 
of intellect and iron will. If he was not exactly a poet in the sense 
of displaying a warm sympathy with human nature, he was eminently 
so in the sense that he had a cult and love for beauty. He had an 
ideal, which he pursued with an unswerving passion. It was his 
habit and his creed to keep his pictures generally impersonal, but 
now and again his heart appeared in them, and once at any rate the 
springs of his innermost life were committed to canvas in a picture 
which was the type of his general mental attitude, viz. ‘ The Spirit 
of the Summits.’ 


S. P. CocKERELL. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH 


MEn’s minds in both hemispheres have been drawn with fresh interest 
to the problems connected with man’s persistent life beyond the tomb 
by the turning of Mr. Gladstone’s ever bright and eager intellect in 
that direction. But though his treatment of the subject hes given 
fresh point to the perennial inquiry: ‘Whither do we go?’ the in- 
terest aroused by his articles is due to more than the eminence of the 
writer. More than ever in this age of doubt and of challenge of 
all traditions does man yearn for a definite knowledge of his future, 
nay, for some sure knowledge that he has a future at all. It is not 
enough that heavenly visions shall soothe his heart ; his intellect de- 
mands satisfaction and refuses to be silenced by authority. The 
time seems ripe to offer an answer that includes all that is true in 
the clashing replies of many creeds, that affirms the verifiability of 
the facts of the post-mortem states, and removes the whole question 
from the region of doubt into that of investigation and study. If 
the statement made be regarded in the light of a possible hypothesis 
and be applied to the many jostling declarations already before us, 
it will be found to explain much that seems incredible to some while 
passionately asserted by others, to reconcile allegations that appear 
contradictory because they are partial, to illuminate propositions that 
are obscure because they need analysis and rearrangement. Each 
must judge for himself whether the hypothesis be sufficiently credible 
to be taken on trial as a theory, and time alone can decide whether 
the theory shall ultimately be accepted as a plain record of the facts 
in Nature. 


Believers in the continuing life of man may be grouped into three 
great classes : 

1, Those who believe on the authority of documents—many of 
them of great antiquity—documents containing statements either 
directly written by living persons who claimed to possess first-hand 
knowledge on the matter in question, or written down by the followers 
of such persons from their oral teachings. This class includes all 
the members of the religions of the world who base their belief in 
man’s survival after death on the testimony of prophets ani seers as 
recorded in their several scriptures. 
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2. Those who believe on the authority of statements professing 
to be made by denizens of the invisible world, who know by personal 
experience the conditions they describe. This class includes all 
spiritualists and also all religionists who accept as part of their 
scriptures revelations on this matter made by Gods, angels, or spirits. 

3. Those who believe on the authority of what they claim as their 
own first-hand experience, their own investigations—carried on while 
they are still in the body—of the states usually reached only through 
the gateway of death. To this class may be added those who accept 
from them directly their first-hand testimony on various corroborative 
grounds satisfactory to themselves. 

It is with this last class that this article is chiefly concerned, for © 
their methods and results are less familiar to the public than those 
of classes 1 and 2. But we need to note a few preliminary points 
about the two latter. 

Religionists ofall faiths are at one as regards man’s survival after 
death, but they differ widely as to the conditions which will surround 
him in the post-mortem states, and as to the permanency or transi- 
toriness of their duration. Almost all believe that man after death 
passes into a transitional state, in which there may be much suffering 
wherein he shakes off gradually the faults of his lower nature, to enter 
purified into a condition of bliss. The majority regard this blissful 
state as of long but limited duration, to be followed by a return of 
the soul to earth, to pass through another mundane experience, the 
evolutionary life of the soul being made up of long periods of extra- 
corporeal existence, separated from each other by relatively brief 
plunges into corporeal life. The minority allot to each soul, whether 
it be of high or of low type, but one lesson hour on earth to be fol- 
lowed by endless ages elsewhere, the rapture or the torture of eternity 
being determined—according to a rapidly decreasing school—by the 
incidents of the brief earthly span; as to details there is much 
variety of opinion, some believing that eternity will be spent in pro- 
gress, others that the soul will remain crystallised in an immediately 
perfected beatitude. 

However much religionists may quarrel over the nature of the 
post-mortem states, no balanced judgment can deny weight to their 
complete consensus of opinion that ‘ Not all of me shall die.’ The 
quarrels are due to the partiality of the different sets of believers, who 
are apt to claim uniqueness for their several heavens to the exclusion 
of the heavens of others, as they claim uniqueness for their several 
scriptures to the exclusion of the scriptures of others—forgetting that 
all scriptures have their share of inspiration, all heavens their repre- 
sentatives in space. But the agreement is due to the deeply rooted 
conviction in all human hearts, breathed into them by the spirit 
within them all, that the life of the body is not the life of the man, 
and that death has no power over all that is noblest in his nature. 
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All these religionists are further committed to the belief that men in 
the past have been able to penetrate beyond the veil of death, and to 
bring back records of life in the world invisible to fleshly eyes. 

. ,Spiritualists—to use the name adopted by many of class 2—show 
similar agreement as to the continuance of life and similar diversity 
in details. The descriptions given by ‘spirits’ of post-mortem 
existence vary from those of the commonest replicas of earthly con- 
ditions to those of highly etherealised and unfettered states of being ; 
and they generally avoid the error of exclusion, and do not attempt 
to reduce the invisible world to a sameness which does not cha- 
racterise the visible. The evidence adduced by spiritualists as to 
man’s continued existence cannot lightly be waved aside as incredible 
nor be crushed under the imputation of fraud. Frauds indeed there 
have been, sometimes connived at, sometimes contrived by mediums, 
sometimes imposed upon them hypnotically by sitters determined 
to ‘expose’ them, and often caused by the ‘controls’ to whom they 
blindly yield themselves. But when all frauds are allowed for and 
sifted out, there remains a residuum of hard facts, testified to by persons 
of clear judgment, keen intelligence and unimpeachable veracity, that 
no thoughtful investigator can afford to disregard. The inferences 
drawn from the facts may be open to challenge, but the facts them- 
selves will bear the closest scrutiny, and it is right to remember as to 
the inferences that the most thoughtful and careful spiritualists do 
not now ascribe all the phenomena of the séance room to disembodied 
human intelligences. 

Let us turn to class 3. Mesmeric and hypnotic investigations, 
carried on by men of science, have amply demonstrated the truth of 
the contention put forward by occultists in all ages, that the con- 
sciousness of man includes far more than is shown in his everyday 
waking consciousness, and that in the deeper hypnotic states is un- 
veiled a consciousness so completely individualised that it regards 
itself, and is recognised by others, as separate from and superior to 
the consciousness working in the physical brain. This higher indi- 
vidualised consciousness is regarded by occultists as the real or inner 
man, and as existing in everyone, in however latent a condition ; the 
consciousness working in the brain, closely entangled with the body 
and with the animal nature of man, is looked upon by them as a 
merely personal consciousness concerned with the present life, put 
forth by the true consciousness, the human soul, for the carrying on of 
the lower nature, but so hampered and blinded by its gross surround- 
ings that it does not recognise its real identity with the soul, and fails 
to understand the purpose of its putting forth into earthly life—the 
gathering of experience for the development and evolution of the soul 
that lives for ever. All agree—religionists, spiritualists and occult- 
ists alike—that the human soul leaves the body at ‘ the change that 
men call death ;* spiritualists allege that, in the case of mediums at 
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least, it can leave the body during earth life, and allow another entity 
to take possession of and control the body ; occultists declare that it 
can leave the body at will and return to it at will, bringing back and 
impressing on the physical brain the experiences it may have under- 
gone during its extra-corporeal travels. 

The human soul is not bodiless; it has a body of subtle matter, 
too fine to be seen by the physical eye—the ‘spiritual body’ of St. 
Paul—and is further clothed with two lower but still subtle bodies ; 
in these the soul can exercise all its perceptive faculties far more 
perfectly than when it is encumbered by the grosser body of flesh. 
It can withdraw itself from the latter—which then remains asleep or 
entranced, as the case may be, emptied of intellectual consciousness 
—and is then, for the time being, a ‘ disembodied ’ intelligence, ‘ like 
unto the angels,’ and is free to range at will and in full self-con- 
sciousness the worlds that are usually entered through the gateway 
of death. It can there observe, compare, and record the phenomena 
of those regions, and thus gain an experimental knowledge of their 
inhabitants and conditions. True, it is subject to errors, as it is here, 
from careless observation, hasty generalisations from partial knowledge, 
inferences biassed by prejudices and preconceived opinions. But it is 
on the way to acquire valuable information, and its errors will be cor- 
rected by riper study and by the repeated investigations of other 
observers. The faculties of the soul improve by use in its subtle 
bodies as much as they do in its physical vehicle, and must be evolved, 
educated and trained by slow degrees and steady practice. There is 
no royal road to knowledge for the soul either in the physical or in 
the subtle bodies, and law rules in other regions as it does here. 

The observer, then, of the phenomena of post-mortem states is 
the human soul, using the organs of the subtle bodies instead of those 
of the gross. When it has developed the power of energising the 
subtle bodies, it is not, however, necessary that it should absolutely 
quit the physical body in order to use these greatly extended powers 
of observation. By practice it can exercise these while remaining 
‘wide awake ’ in the physical world, and two or more people may sit 
together with all their physical faculties active and yet observe the 
phenomena of the subtle worlds, communicate their observations to 
each other in the ordinary way, and discuss and compare the objects 
they are studying. 

It is admitted on all hands by religious people that prophets and 
seers exercised these powers of the soul in the past, but they are not 
prepared to admit that man can do now what man has done. If the 
fact be admitted for any period in human history, there is no 
a priori impossibility in its repetition: whether it is being now 
repeated is a matter of evidence, which each can examine for him- 
self. But it may be asked, Can any one investigate the subtler 
realms of Nature and reverify individually the observations made by 
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others, thus obtaining first-hand knowledge of the persistence of 
individual consciousness beyond the grave? The answer is of the 
same nature as would be made in reply to a similar question in the 
study of any other science: Any one can do it who has sufficient 
perseverance and sufficient capacity, and who can devote to the work 
sufficient time. To be a specialist in the science of the soul is as 
rare, even rarer, than to be a specialist in any other branch of 
learning, and while the gaining of first-hand and thorough acquain- 
tance with the invisible world is theoretically open to any one—like 
the voyage to the North Pole—it is practically open to few at the 
present stage of development. In time all men will visit and become 
familiar with the invisible regions—the time when the inner powers 
will unfold naturally in due course of evolution, but that time is not 
yet. 

Without entering fully into details, it may be well to indicate the 
general training followed by a student who desires to separate soul and 
body. 

He must begin by practising extreme temperance in all things, 
cultivating an equable and serene state of mind; his life must be 
clean and his thoughts pure, his body held in strict subjection to the 
soul, and his mind trained to occupy itself with noble and lofty 
themes; he must habitually practise compassion, sympathy, helpful- 
ness to others, with indifference to troubles and pleasures affecting 
himself, and he must cultivate courage, steadfastness and devotion. 
In fact he must live the religion and ethics that other people for the 
most part only talk. Having by persevering practice learned to con- 
trol his mind to some extent, so that he is able to keep it fixed on 
one line of thought for some little time, he must begin its more rigid 
training by a daily practice of concentration on some difficult or 
abstract subject, or on some lofty object of devotion ; this concentra- 
tion means the firm fixing of the mind on one single point, without 
wandering, and without yielding to any distractions caused by 
external objects, by the activity of the senses, or by that of the mind 
itself. It must be braced up to an unswerving steadiness and fixity, 
until gradually it will learn so to withdraw its attention from the 
outer world and from the body that the senses will remain quiet and 
still while the mind is intensely alive, with all its energies drawn 
inward to be launched at a single point of thought, the highest to 
which it can attain. When it is able to hold itself thus with com- 
parative ease, it is ready for a further step, and by a strong but calm 
effort of the will it can throw itself beyond the highest thought it can 
reach while working in the physical brain, and in that effort will rise 
to and unite itself with the higher consciousness and find itself free 
of the body. When this is done there is no sense of sleep or dream 
nor any loss of consciousness ; the man finds himself outside his body, 
but as though he had merely slipped off a weighty encumbrance, not 
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as though he had lost any part of himself; he is not really ‘ disem- 
bodied,’ but has risen out of his gross body ‘in a body of light,’ 
which obeys his thought and serves as a beautiful and perfect 
instrument for carrying out his will. In this he is free of the subtle 
worlds, but will need to train his faculties long and carefully for 
reliable work under the new conditions. 

Freedom from the body may be obtained in other ways: by the 
rapt intensity of devotion or by special methods that may be im- 
parted by a great teacher to his disciple. Whatever the way, the 
end is the same—the setting free of the soul in full consciousness, 
able to examine its new surroundings in regions beyond the treading 
of the man of flesh. At will it can return to the body and re-enter 
it, and under these circumstances it can impress on the brain-mind, 
and thus retain while in the body, the memory of the experiences it 
has undergone. As said above, it can also use its subtle senses with- 
out leaving the physical body, and this is often a convenient way of 
carrying on investigations. 

To turn to the investigations themselves. When the soul at 
death leaves the body of flesh it is clothed in a violet-grey body made 
of ethers, or of matter of different densities, all rarer than the gases 
of our earth; it is in these kinds of ethers that light, electricity, 
Roéntgen rays &c. find the medium in which they express themselves 
as ‘modes of motion.’ The soul remains but for a few hours in this 
etheric counterpart of its fleshly form, and is generally in a dreamy 
state while in it ; it quickly shakes it off, thus divesting itself of all 
the matter belonging to the physical world, and enters the region 
which comprises the hells of various religions, the purgatory of the 
Roman Catholics, the summerland of the Spiritualists, the intermedi- 
ate states of the Hindus and Buddhists, the land of desires (Kamaloka) 
or astral plane of the Theosophists. The conditions there are extremely 
various, but may be classified under seven headings or regions, the 
soul in one region not being conscious of the souls in the other regions 
but capable of seeing and communicating with those in its own. 
These regions differ in the densities of the matter that enters into 
the composition of all forms existing in them, and it is these differ- 
ences of matter that form the barriers preventing inter-communica- 
tions ; souls dwelling in one can no more come into touch with souls 
dwelling in another than a deep-sea fish can hold a conversation with 
an eagle high-poised in air—the medium necessary to the life of the 

-one would be destructive to the life of the other. A trained occultist 
can pass into any of these regions at will, having learned how to adapt 
himself to them, but the untrained soul is not thus unfettered, but 
must remain within the limitations suited to its moral and mental con- 
ditions. The general principle that determines its place is as follows = 
Into the ‘astral’ body—in which the soul finds itself when the body 
of flesh and its etheric counterpart have dropped off—enter the dif- 
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ferent kinds of matter belonging to the seven regions aforesaid, just 
as the many chemical elements making up the physical world enter 
into the physical body of man. During the earth life this astral 
body interpenetrated the physical, and being worked upon both by 
the physical body and the mind, its composition was determined by 
theirs. Gross and unclean living, indulgence in animal passions and 
appetites,*thicken and coarsen the astral body, drawing into it the 
coarser kinds of astral matter, while a temperate and pure life, con- 
trol of the lower nature, and high and unselfish thoughts, attract to 
it the finest and rarest sorts of astral materials. Similar causes, 
as we know, work similar effects on the physical body, and the effects 
are more marked on the astral, owing to its more plastic nature. 
These differences between astral bodies, I may say in passing, are 
quite perceptible during earth life to the trained vision, so that it is 
easy to foresee the nature of the intermediate life that the soul will 
undergo after death. If a soul has led a pure life while on earth, 
has subjugated completely the animal nature, and is not aroused 
either by a persistent and keen interest in earth life or by clamorous 
regrets and longings from its friends, it sleeps through these seven 
regions, ‘enwrapped in rosy dreams,’ until, the astral body having in 
its turn dropped away, it awakens to the bliss of the world beyond. 
All others, whose astral bodies are impure, dwell for a while in the 
regions necessary for their purification. 

Seventh, or lowest, region. This region must be taken by itself, 
for it represents all the truth that there is in the descriptions of 
the hells of all the religions. It is gloomy, dreary, with atmosphere 
heavy beyond description; to walk through it is like walking 
through clinging viscous mud. Save for this the souls make their 
own torment, for here are murderers, profligates, drunkards, criminals 
of brutal types, suicides, all full of fierce unsatiated passions, seeth- 
ing with revenge, hatred, longings after vicious indulgences which 
the loss of the physical body incapacitates them from ‘ enjoying.’ 
Just as they were on earth save for the body, and every passion show- 
ing itself unbridled, they rage and raven, and they crowd round all 
foul resorts on our earth, gloating over crimes and filthy orgies, 
stimulating those in the body to fresh accesses of debauchery and 
crime. Earth-bound are they till they wear out their passions, and 
when these wear out the soul passes on. 

Siath, fifth, and fourth regions. These are still within touch of 
earth, and resemble earth in their general appearance, each becoming 
finer as we ascend. Into the lowest of these immense numbers pass 
at death, and are held there until the trivial and petty side of life 
exhausts its dwarfing and limiting effects on the soul. Here souls 
are delayed who set all their interest on trifles, and here also those 
who let the lower nature largely rule them and who died with its 
appetites still demanding attention, The souls awake here are 
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mostly dissatisfied, uneasy, restless, with more or less actual suffering 
according to the vigour of the wishes they cannot gratify ; some 
undergo much positive pain from this cause, and are long delayed 
ere these earthly longings are exhausted. Many lengthen their stay 
by seeking to communicate with the earth, in whose interests they 
are entangled, by means of mediums, who allow them to use their 
physical bodies for this purpose, thus supplying the loss of their own. 
As for the most part these earth-bound souls are of small intelligence, 
their communications are of no more general interest than was their 
conversation when they were in the body, and—just as on earth— 
they are positive in proportion to their ignorance, representing 
the whole astral world as identical with their own very limited 
area. 

Third region. Inhabited by souls of narrow intelligence, but of 
good life and crude religious beliefs. Literalists of every faith who 
were filled with selfish longings for their own salvation in the most 
materialistic of heavens here find an appropriate, and to them en- 
joyable, home, surrounded by the very conditions they believed in. 
The religious and philanthropic busybodies who cared more to carry 
out their own fads and impose their own ways on their neighbours 
than to unselfishly work for the increase of human virtue and happi- 
ness, are here much en évidence, carrying on reformatories, refuges, 
schools, to their own great satisfaction, and much delighted are they 
to still push an astral finger into an earthly pie with the help of a 
subservient medium whom they patronise with lofty condescension. 
They build astral churches and schools and houses, astral cities, re- 
producing the materialistic heavens they coveted; and though 
to keener vision their erections are imperfect, even pathetically 
grotesque, they find them all-sufficing. People of the same 
religions flock together, but minor subdivisions seem to be largely 
forgotten. 

Second region. Resembles the third in many ways, but is far 
more refined, and is largely inhabited by souls of more cultured type, 
but who were much dominated by selfishness in their devotion to 
artistic and intellectual pursuits, and who prostituted their talents 
to the gratification of the desire-nature in a refined and delicate way. 
Religionists, too, of a slightly higher type than those in the third 
region, are here delayed, working off their cruder ideas. From here 
again souls will communicate with ordinary mediums of the better 
sort, mostly pouring out moral platitudes of more or less maudlin 
sentimentality, occasionally rising into feeble eloquence of a verbose 
and prosy kind. 

First region. A by no means repellent limbo, where men of 
much intellectual power working on materialistic lines are apt to be 
long delayed, their keen interest in physical ways of thinking and in 
earthly methods of gaining knowledge holding them back from free- 
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dom. A great mathematician, for instance, was met, fettered by his 
intense desire to forward his line of discovery on earth, and oblivious 
or sceptical of the far more effective mental activities that would be 
his in a higher world. 

To all souls sooner or later—save to those who during earth life 
never felt one touch of unselfish love, of intellectual aspiration, of recog- 
nition of something higher than themselves—there comes a time 
when the bonds of the astral body are shaken off and left behind as an 
astral corpse, or ‘ shell,’ while the soul sinks into brief unconscious- 
ness, to be awakened by a sense of bliss intense, undreamed of, the 
bliss of the heaven-world, of the world to which by its own nature it 
belongs. At first it knows nothing beyond this bliss unspeakable, 
but soon begin to dawn on it the faces most loved on earth, and it 
arouses itself to see around it, amid ripples of living light and 
exquisite melody, the radiant images of all who during earth life 
were dear. Let us leave it a moment to its joy while we look at the 
heavenly places. 

‘ Heaven’ for the Christian and the Moslem, Devaloka (the land 
of the Shining Ones, the Gods) for the Hindu, Sukhavati (the 
infinitely happy) for the Buddhist, Devachan for the Theosophist. 
This Devachan is a specially guarded part of the vast world of the 
mind, protected against the incursion of evil (and therefore of sorrow) 
by the great spiritual intelligences who guide and overlook the whole 
of human evolution. The world of which it is a part is the third 
concerned in the general evolution of man—the physical and astral 
worlds being the other two. It is the world to which man’s higher 
nature belongs, both by its powers and by the constitution of the 
‘mental body ;’ that is, the outer organism in which the soul works 
in all its mental activities. This is a poorly organised and cloudy 
mass while the soul is little developed, gradually becoming a nobly 
organised, glorious, and definitely outlined form of divine beauty as 
the soul evolves. This is the last and the most subtle garment of 
the soul, immediately clothing the immortal soul-body that lasts 
throughout the ages of time, the ‘ spiritual body’ of St. Paul.' Each 
of these demands notice, for they function in the post-mortem states. 
The world of the mind (like the astral and the physical) has its seven 
regions, which fall under two main headings; the lower four supply 
the materials of the body through which the soul works as mind by 
reason, judgment, &c. The higher three yield the materials for the 
immortal body, through which the soul exercises its highest functions 
such as intuition and conscience. 

' I am uneasily conscious that the complexity of the human constitution is apt to 
puzzle and even irritate people accustomed only to the primitive or savage simplicity 
of ‘soul and body.’ But every student must analyse if he is to understand, and a 
scientist dealing only with the physical body separates it into six distinct systems, 
according as the life is working in the nervous, muscular, digestive, circulatory, 
respiratory, or bony system, 
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All the souls, then, that are dwelling in the four lower of the 
heavenly regions are clad in this mind-body, and freely exercise all 
mental powers ; but these powers are creative in a way that down here 
we can hardly realise. On earth a painter, a sculptor, a musician, 
dreams dreams of exquisite beauty, creating their visions by the 
powers of the mind, but when they seek to embody them in the 
coarse materials of earth they fall far short of the mental creation. 
The marble is too resistant for perfect form, the pigments too muddy 
for perfect colour. In heaven, all they think is at once reproduced 
in form, for the rare and subtle matter of the heaven-world is ‘ mind- 
stuff,’ the medium in which the mind normally works when free from 
passion, and it takes shape with every mental impulse. Each man, 
therefore, in a very real sense, makes his own heaven, and the beauty 
of his surroundings is indefinitely increased, according to the wealth 
and energy of his mind. As the soul develops its powers, its heaven 
grows more and more subtle and exquisite; all the limitations 
in heaven are self-created, and its heaven expands and deepens 
with the expansion and deepening :of the soul. While the soul 
is weak and selfish, narrow and ill-developed, its heaven shares 
these pettinesses, but it is always the best that is in the soul, how- 
ever poor that best may be. Here; as everywhere else, ‘God is not 
mocked ; and whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’ In 
the heaven-world all earth’s higher experiences are assimilated, and 
the thoughts, aspirations, and efforts of the earth-life are worked up 
into the powers and faculties of the soul ;* hence the more of these it 
takes with it the more it grows and develops. Schemes of benefi- 
eence for which power and skill to accomplish were lacking in the 
past life are there worked out in thought, and the power and skill 
are developed as faculties of the soul, to be put into use in a future 
life on earth; the clever and earnest student develops to be reborn 
as a genius, the devotee to be reborn as a saint. Round each soul 
also throng those it loved in life, and every image of the loved ones 
that live in the heart becomes a living companion of the soul in the 
heavenly places. And here again comes in limitation, but now in 
those who enter into the soul’s paradise. Exactly in proportion to 
the development of the soul in a man’s friends is the reality of their 
presence in his heaven. He, as it were, makes the outward image of 
his friend, but the soul of his friend vitalises the image in proportion 
to its own growth and expansion. The illusions of earth, though 
lessened, are not escaped from in the lower heavens, though contact 
is more real and more immediate. For it must never be forgotten 
that these heavens are part of a great evolutionary scheme, and until 
man has found the real self his own unreality makes him subject to 
illusions. Let us take the heavens in order. 

Seventh or lowest region.—Here are the souls whose noblest 
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part on earth was love for family and friends, narrow but sincere, 
and sometimes unselfish—souls but little developed, little influenced 
by religious emotion, or the higher aspects of human life. They lead 
but a very slightly progressive life, but enjoy all the bliss their 
narrow capacity is able to receive, the highest happiness they are 
able to imagine. 

Siath region.—Here may be observed souls of every religious 
faith, steeped in religious ecstasy, worshipping God under the forms 
their piety sought on earth, losing themselves in the rapture of 
devotion, in communion with the objects they adore. For the 
Divine Love they sought meets each under the form that was 
worshipped, and no soul feels itself amid strangers in its heavenly 
bliss; the Hindu finds his God under the beloved form of Shri 
Krishna, the Christian his under that of the Christ. For the roads 
taken by devotion are many, but the goal of all is one. Very 
beautiful are some of the family groups in this region gathered 
round the living and loving image of the God worshipped on earth 
in the family circle, the Divine veiling Itself as the child Christ or 
as Bala Krishna, to meet the ideal of the loving and still child-like 
souls. ° 

Fifth region.—The souls that are found in this region have 
added to their faith works in abundance, and during their earth-life 
performed much worship by labour for their fellows. At every step 
the observer meets those who showed love to God by love to man, 
and who are reaping the reward of their good deeds by increasing 
powers of usefulness and increasing wisdom in their direction. 
These will yield many of the great philanthropists of yet unborn 
centuries, who will be born on earth with innate dower of unselfish 
love and of power to achieve. 

Fourth region.—Most various perhaps of all the heavens are the 
inhabitants of this, for here all the powers of more advanced souls 
find their active exercise. Here we see souls into whose heavenly 
visions enter great teachers of the race, even those greatest ones who 
were worshipped as divine as well as learned from as masters. Here 
they instruct as pupils the souls that on earth sought them as 
teachers, and swift is the progress made by the eager souls who drink 
in the heavenly wisdom. As teachers and light-bringers shall they 
go back to earth, born with the birthmark of the teacher’s high office 
onthem. In this heaven also are found the kings of art and litera- 
ture, so growing in their loftier power that they shall be reborn with 
genius as a birthright. And others who failed, though greatly 
aspiring, are here transmuting longings into power, and searchers into 
Nature are learning her hidden secrets, to return as great ‘ discoverers’ 
to earth. But time would fail me to tell of all the wonders and the 
beauties of these lower heavens, the marvels of their living colours, 
the ineffable harmony of their melodious sounds. 
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We rise to three higher regions, and here we find the home of the 
souls themselves, freed from all garments of illusion, face to face 
with Truth. To this high dwelling rises the consciousness of every 
child of man ere he reincarnates on earth ; the vast majority touch 
its lowest level but for a moment, for the undeveloped soul is but 
faintly, dreamily self-conscious at that height, almost as the unborn 
babe in its mother’s womb. None the less is that embryonic creature 
the soul itself, and into it, as into an undying receptacle, passes 
everything that is pure and valuable gathered by means of its lower 
bodies or vehicles during its earthly, astral, and devachanic lives. 
By these experiences alone it grows, develops, becomes mature, and 
in that third heaven we may study myriads upon myriads of souls, 
some temporarily connected with physical bodies, but the great 
majority without them. They are at all stages of development, from 
the embryonic to the comparatively mature. The latter spend part 
of their heavenly life fully self-conscious in that region, seeing life 
as it really is, things in their essence, not in their illusory phenomenal 
aspects. 

In the succeeding region are souls highly developed in intellect 
and in moral character, rapidly maturing towards human perfection. 
They remember all their past and can see the causes working towards 
future results ; they are in full and close communion with souls of 
development similar to their own, helping and being helped; during 
the brief periods of incarnation on earth they are able to guide their 
physical vehicles and manifest a high, noble, and strong character ; 
self-consciousness has been evolved, never again to be lost, and they 
are nearly ready for the step which shall unite the higher and lower 
minds, and make full and free communication possible between the 
soul and its physical, astral, and mental bodies. This accomplished, 
the memory of the past can enter the waking physical brain, and the 
man remembers the long series of his past incarnations. 

It skills not to speak of the highest of the heavens, where 
the souls of masters and initiates have their home. Enough that 
from that region are poured down upon earth streams of intellec- 
tual force and energy of the loftiest kinds. The intellectual life of 
the world has there its root ; thence genius receives its purest in- 
spirations, and blessed are the embodied souls on whom its radiance 
falls. 

Such, poorly and feebly told, are some of the conditions of the life 
after death as observed and studied by some amongst us who are 
training themselves for such investigations. Nothing has here been 
said which may not at a certain stage of development be seen without 
leaving the physical body, without losing touch of the waking con- 
sciousness. Needless also to add that to all such observers—and 
indeed to many also who are immediately around them—death 
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becomes a mere incident of small importance, a mere ‘ change, that 
men call death.’ Death is but a birth intoa wider life, a return from 
brief exile to the soul’s true home, a passing from a prison into the 
freedom of the outer air. There are states of consciousness in which, 
to quote Lord Tennyson, ‘ Death seems a ludicrous impossibility,’ 
and when these have been experienced, no doubt as to ‘life after 
death’ can ever again arise. For life is then seen to be unbroken, 
unbreakable, and ‘ death is swallowed up of life.’ 


ANNIE BESANT. 





LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND 


LanpD Purchase in Ireland began its career in the year 1870. Before 
that time it did not form an article of the creed of either of the © 
political parties of the State. Mr. Bright had advocated the creation 
of a peasant proprietary in Ireland by means of State aid, just as 
Mr. John Stuart Mill had advocated the adequate representation of 
minorities in Parliament. Both suggestions had been listened to 
somewhat languidly. They were regarded as the hobbies of two 
distinguished men who ought perhaps to be humoured, if the humour- 
ing did not cost too much ; and so Birmingham was formed into a 
three-cornered constituency, the Bright clauses, as they were called, 
were tacked on to Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill in 1870, and a million 
sterling was voted by Parliament towork them. The clauses proved 
a complete failure. At the end of ten years less than one half of the 
million voted had been utilised, or, in other words, the capital sum 
employed in carrying out land purchase in an entire decade was not 
more than a twentieth or thirtieth part of a single year’s rental of 
agricultural Ireland. 

The purchase sections of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881 
were scarcely more successful. In the four years which succeeded 
the passing of that measure the advances made under it to tenants 
for the purchase of their holdings amounted to little more than a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

The plan on which land sales to tenants in Ireland are conducted 
is this. The tenant agrees to buy and the landlord to sell; the 
purchase money (or part of it, as the case may be) is advanced to the 
landlord by the State ; the tenant becomes liable to the State for the 
repayment of it, not in a bulk sum, but by instalments spread over a 
number of years, which instalments comprise both interest on the sum 
advanced and a sinking fund in discharge of the principal. 

By the Bright clauses of 1870 the State advance was limited to 
two-thirds, and by the Land Act of 1881 to three-fourths of the 
purchase money of the holding, and it was repayable by instalments 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the amount advanced, which 
instalments would in thirty-five years pay off both principal and 
interest. 

It may be asked why was it that these provisions were so little 
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availed of. The Bright clauses of 1870 were doomed from the first. 
The landlords in 1870 and for several years afterwards were not 
anxious to sell to their tenants. There was a brisk market at that 
time for their properties. The outside public were ready and eager 
to buy up at high prices whatever land was offered for sale. It 
was more troublesome to sell an estate piecemeal to individual 
tenants than to sell it en bloc to a capitalist, and naturally the 
vendors selected the course which gave them less trouble and not 
less profit. 

By the year 1881 the condition of Ireland had greatly changed. 
She had gone through the bad years of 1877, 1878, and the disastrous 
year of 1879. All people interested in land had become scared. 
Mortgagees had ceased to lend on land, banks were calling in what 
they had already lent, rents were falling into arrear, outsiders would 
not bid for landed properties. The only possible purchasers were 
now the tenants, and to them many landlords were willing to sell on 
terms which by comparison with the prices of land in 1870 were 
cheap indeed. The tenants did not avail themselves of the landlords’ 
willingness to sell. The Land Act of 1881 had just given to them 
for the first time the right of going into court to get a fair rent fixed 
on their holdings, and from this operation they hoped to gain a sub- 
stantial reduction in their rents. They argued that, the lower their 
reat might be, the lower would be the purchase money which the 
landlord was likely to accept for his interest in the land, and there- 
fore the tenants were not anxious to buy until they had first got 
their rents fixed. But even had both landlords and tenants been 
able to agree upon the price, there still remained an almost 
insuperable difficulty in carrying out the sales. The Land Commis- 
sion could not advance more than three-fourths of the purchase money. 
Where was the remaining one-fourth to come from? The majority of 
the tenants had not the means of making it up. The banks were not 
disposed to lend it, and the landlord, who would have been willing to 
sell if the transaction was to bea sale out-and-out might be pardoned 
for thinking that he would not increase either his wealth or his com- 
fort by ceasing to be a landlord\ in order that he might become a 
puisne mortgagee of his tenant. As such mortgagee, he would have 
as much trouble in collecting his interest as he had hitherto experi- 
enced in collecting his rent, while his remedies in the event of default 
would be less speedy and effectual. 

It was plain to practical men in Ireland that no substantial pro- 
gress could be made towards creating a peasant proprietary until the 
Land Commission was empowered to advance the entire of the purchase 
money, and until, by some means or other, the annual instalments in 
repayment of it were reduced below 5 per cent. 

In June 1885 Mr. Gladstone’s Government resigned, and a Con- 
servative Government came into office, Lord Ashbourne being their 
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Lord Chancellor for Ireland and a member of the Cabinet. By 1885 
a substantial number of Irish tenants had got their rents reduced and 
fixed by the Land Commission. Mr. Parnell saw that the time had 
come when a workable scheme of Land Purchase would probably be 
of service to the tenants. The landlords were anxious for such a 
scheme, because there were still no outside purchasers in the land 
markets. Both Liberals and Conservatives were pledged to the prin- 
ciple of advancing the entire purchase money. The moment was 
opportune for dealing with the question. Within one month after 
their acceptance of office, Lord Ashbourne, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, introduced in the House of Lords his Land Purchase Bill, | 
which has ever since been popularly known as ‘Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act.’ 

Possibly the best fortune which a Bill can meet with is that it 
should be very fully discussed ; the next best is that it should not be 
discussed at all. The latter was the fate of Lord Ashbourne’s Bill. 
The discussion in both Houses was perfunctory. ‘In neither House 
did the Committee stage occupy more than one sitting. 

The scheme of purchase provided by the Ashbourne Bill was that 
the Land Commission, on the part of the State, should advance the 
entire purchase money of the holding, and that the tenant should 
repay the amount by instalments at the rate of 4 per cent. on the 
purchase money, which instalments would in forty-nine years extin- 
guish the principal as well as pay the interest accruing meanwhile. 
This scheme had one great merit—simplicity. A tenant agreed to 
buy his holding for 1,000/. He had not to produce any of this sum 
out of his own stores. It was all advanced for him, and he could see 
at a glance that in exchange for escaping from his rent, whatever it 
might be, he became liable for a definite annual sum, 40/.—7.e. 4 per 
cent. on 1,000/. for forty-nine years. 

Compared with previous Land Purchase Acts, the Ashbourne Act 
was a distinct success. In two years more land was sold to tenants 
by one firm of solicitors alone than had been sold over all Ireland 
during the whole career of the Bright clauses of 1870 and the Land 
Act of 1881. 

In no year did the advances under the Bright clauses reach 
90,000/., while in some years they were well below 20,000/. In only 
one year did the advances under the Land Act of 1881 reach 100,000/., 
while in the year immediately preceding the passing of the Ashbourne 
Act they had shrunk to less than 22,000/. Five years’ working of 
the Ashbourne Act showed that the advances under it had averaged 
over one million and a quarter sterling per annum. 

By 1887 the advances made, together with those applied for, but 
not actually paid out, had practically exhausted the 5,000,000/. voted 
‘by the Ashbourne Act, and Parliament thereupon voted another five 
millions sterling for land purchase in Ireland. This second sum was 
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applied for as rapidly as the first, and before 1891 it was plain that 
it would again become necessary to apply to Parliament. What we 
needed at the time was a little more money, coupled with a little more 
simplification of procedure in order to avail ourselves of the money. 
What we got in 1891 was an offer of a large sum of money coupled 
with a complication of procedure which made it very difficult to avail 
ourselves of the money at all. 

Sales at once began to languish. Instead of utilising, as under 
the Ashbourne Act, more than one million and a quarter sterling per 
annum, the Land Commission advanced under the Act of 1891 less 
than half a million in the same period. 

The reader must take on faith the assertion that the failure of the 
Act of 1891 was due to the complexity of its procedure, and he will 
do so the more readily when he knows that his only other alternative 
is to wade through a disquisition on the ‘Purchaser's Insurance Money, 
‘County per-centage,’ ‘Annual value,’ &c., terms which have now 
fortunately been relegated to the limbo of history, and the explanation 
of which would be to the average English reader about as interesting 
as a dissertation on the law of hypothec or on the incidents of 
multiple-poinding. 

An Irish tenant invited to buy his farm by the payment of annual 
instalments naturally asked what those instalments would amount to. 
The information which he regarded as vital before committing himself 
to signing the agreement to purchase was just what neither the land- 
lord’s solicitor nor his own advisers could supply him with. Under the 
Ashbourne Act he could see at once that if he agreed to purchase 
his holding for 1,000/. he would have to pay 40/. a year, neither more 
nor less, for forty-nine years. In a similar case, under the Act of 1891, 
before signing his agreement, he could learn only that for five years he 
would have to pay certainly not Jess than 40/.a year, but that possibly 
he might for these years have to pay substantially more. He could 
not be certain of his liability until he had first signed his agreement 
and then applied to the Land Commission. Even the decision of the 
Commissioner was not final, it was subject to appeal. Why the com- 
plications which caused the falling off in sales should have been in- 
troduced into the Bill, it is not now easy to say. It was currently 
reported at the time that they were due to the fears of some sup- 
porters of the Government, especially in the North of Ireland, who 
had succeeded in persuading themselves and others that if land 
purchase were allowed to go forward on the lines of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act there would soon be such a rush of tenants to purchase their 
holdings as to cause serious trouble and danger to those landlords who 
wished not to sell but to continue as landlords. Elaborate checks 
were provided to ward off the danger of this anticipated rush. 

Looking back now at what had taken place under the Ashbourne 
Act, and at what took place under the Act of 1891, it is difficult to 
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believe that the supposed danger had any real existence. The Ash- 
bourne Act had worked steadily, but certainly not with excessive 
rapidity. A million and a quarter per annum throughout the whole 
of Ireland was not an alarming sum for the Land Commission to 
have advanced, and there was no reason to suppose that tenants who 
had not made a rush to buy before between 1885 and 1890 would make 
a dangerous rush between 1891 and 1896. 

The returns of the Land Commission show that the largest 
amount advanced for purchase in any one year was a little over a 
million and a half, and that was in the year 1887. In 1888 the 
amount advanced was less than that in 1887, and in each of the years _ 
1889 and 1890 it was less than the amount advanced in 1888. 
Therefore, the tendency apparently was not towards increased rapidity, 
but rather towards increased slowness. 

If the complicated checks introduced by the Act of 1891 had 
been omitted, it is more than probable that the sales of land in Ireland 
would not in any year have reached the amount of 2,000,000/. 
sterling, and it will scarcely be contended that sales at this rate could 
cause*a danger to any class in Ireland or to the Treasury. 

If the solution of the Irish Land Question is to be looked for in 
the creation of a peasant proprietary in substantial numbers, it must 
be conceded that the Act of 1891, by reducing the annual output of 
State money from a million and a quarter to less than half a million 
per annum, was a serious misfortune to all persons interested in Irish 
land. 

By Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Act of this session an effort has 
been made to cause an expansion in the land market, which the Act 
of 1891 contracted, and the means adopted to bring about the change 
are simple. 

The Act of 1896 enables the tenant to know what is the mazi- 
mum instalment he must pay on his purchase money in any 
one year. For the first ten years after the purchase he must pay 
instalments at the rate of 41. per cent. per annum. Of this, 2/. 15s. 
represents interest and 1/. 5s. represents the sinking fund. At the 
end of the first decade these instalments will be reduced by reason of 
the sinking fund having in the meantime paid off portion of the 
principal. During the next decade the tenant will have to pay 4 
per cent. upon the amount of the principal not paid off at the end 
of the first decade, and, similarly, at the end of thirty years from the 
date of the purchase, the instalment will again be reduced owing to 
a further part of the principal having been meanwhile paid off by the 
sinking fund and its accumulations. But nowa remarkable difference 
will be seen between the relative positions of the tenant purchaser and 
the Treasury under the Act of 1896, as compared with all previous 
Purchase Acts. Under the Bright clauses of 1870, and under the 
Act of 1881, the tenant repaid the purchase money by an unvarying 
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instalment of 5/. per cent. for thirty-five years. By the Ashbourne 
Act he repaid it by an unvarying instalment of 4/. per cent. for forty- 
nine years. By the Act of 1891yhe repaid it by a varying instalment 
payable during forty-nine years. In other words, there was in all 
these Acts a contract by the Treasury with the tenant purchaser that, 
if he would pay certain sums, they would, out of such sums, credit 
him with the reinvestment of the sinking fund at a definite rate of 
interest, which rate was, I think, the same as the rate of interest 
charged to the tenant. Under the Act of 1896 there is no such 
contract. No time is mentioned for the cessation of the instalments. 
The tenant is only promised that if he pays instalments of 11. 5s. 
per cent. per annum as a sinking fund, the Treasury will, at the end 
of ten years, tell him at what rate they have been able to employ 
the money so paid by him. His sinking fund will of course produce 
more or less according to the rate at which the money may have 
been so employed. 

A tenant who under the Act of. 1896 pays his instalments of 4 
per cent. for ten years will probably find that he has not redeemed 
as much of the principal as he would have redeemed by similaf pay- 
ments for a similar period under any of the previous Acts, because it 
is not likely that the Treasury will reinvest the tenant’s money at so 
high a rate of interest as 2/. 15s. per cent. 

With the data before us it is impossible to forecast with accuracy 
the period during which the tenant’s instalments will run under this 
last Act, but it seems probable that the period of repayment will be 
extended from the forty-nine years to sixty-nine or seventy years. 

It will be interesting to see how these changes in his liability 
will affect the tenant’s mind. The fact that under no circumstances 
can he be called on to pay more than 4 per cent. per annum will 
undoubtedly attract him, but the indefinite extension of the period 
during which instalments must be paid will have a chilling effect. 
Often in arranging sales with a tenant I observed that when told he 
would have to pay his instalments for forty-nine years, his answer 
was, ‘ But where shall I be in forty-nine years?’ but then he almost 
invariably added, ‘ Anyway, my son may see the end of the time.’ 

But seventy years will probably see two generations go to their 
graves. The tenant purchasing under the Act of 1896 will regard 
the purchase not as a purchase at all, but as a transaction by which 
a perpetual private landlord is exchanged for a practically perpetual 
State landlord. 

My own impression is that for some short time to come there will 
not be any great extension of purchase in Ireland. The fifteen-year 
term for which the rents were fixed under the Act of 1881 has in a 
large number of instances expired or is about to expire. Rightly or 
wrongly, the tenants who got their rents fixed in the early years of 
the Act’s working are persuaded that they were fixed on a higher 
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basis than those of the tenants who went into court later on, 
and, therefore, it seems probable that a substantial number of the 
early tenants will again go into court. As soon as they have got 
their rents fixed, they may then devote their attention to purchasing 
if they can induce the landlords to sell upon what they, the tenants, 
regard as reasonable terms. The Irish tenant, with the training and 
experience which he has now had, will not rush. He will deliberately 
weigh the arguments pro and con before deciding whether he will 
try to purchase or not. On the one hand, if he continues a tenant, 
he knows that he can go into court to get his rent fixed at the end 
of each judicial term, and if the times grow worse he may count on 
further reductions of his already reduced rent. On the other hand, 
if he agrees to purchase, he secures such an immediate reduction as 
is represented by 4 per cent. on his purchase money compared with 
the rent to which he is at present liable, and at the end of ten, 
twenty, and thirty years respectively, he will get such further re- 
ductions as are represented by a cessation of interest on the portion 
of his purchase money which shall have been paid off by his sinking 
fund. 

As he now has security of tenure, it is hard to say whether the 
prospect of ‘outsiders’ being found willing to purchase the landlord’s 
interest in the land will appreciably increase the tenant’s anxiety to 
buy ; but it is worthy of remark that in one instance an ‘ outsider ’ has, 
during the present year, purchased a very large estate in Ireland 
occupied by tenants, an event unheard of for several years past, and 
in the Landed Estates Court some few outside bidders have lately 
appeared. The exceptionally low rate of money, with the consequent 
inflation of nearly all classes of securities, has a tendency to induce 
capitalists to turn their attention to land as an investment even with 
the liability of the rents which they purchase being further reduced. 

The next question to be considered is, Are the landlords likely to 
sell? The low rate of money will from one point of view be a temp- 
tation to a landowner to sell, because it has driven to a very high 
premium the stock in which he will be paid if he does sell to his 
tenants. A landlord so selling is paid not in cash but in land stock, 
which now stands at a premium of about 10 per cent., so that if he 
agrees to a sale to his tenants for, say, 10,000/., he will in reality receive 
not ten but eleven thousand pounds. On the other hand, the lowness 
of money has driven all good stocks so high that he may find it diffi- 
cult to invest his money in any reasonably safe security without 
submitting to a loss of income greater than he is prepared to face. 
All of which would go to show that a landlord who has moderate 
encumbrances on his property is more likely to sell part at least of 
his estate than will be the landlord who is wholly unencumbered, or 
who is so heavily encumbered that he is living on the narrow margin 
‘between tenants’ existing rents and mortgagees’ existing interest. In 
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so far as the purchase money of the land can be utilised to pay off mort- 
gages, it can be more advantageously employed than if the landlord 
had to invest it in the purchase of stock securities at their present 
price, because the rate of interest which Irish mortgages bear is com- 
paratively high. If the sum realised by a sale will not produce more 
than will pay what is due to the encumbrancers, the impoverished land- 
lord of course will have no inducement to sell. But it may be that 
the interests of the mortgagees might be best served by selling the 
estates to the tenants, and now, even if the owner wishes to prevent 
the sale, he will be powerless to do so because the Act of 1896 declares 
that ‘a mortgagee in possession with power of sale shall for all the 
purposes of the Land Purchase Acts be deemed to be a landlord.’ 

This provision tends to place the landlord at the mercy of his 
mortgagee, and a few years ago, if it had been passed, the landlord 
would have been powerless because it was absolutely impossible to 
get capitalists to take up Irish mortgages. For the last year or two 
a marked change in this branch of the money market has taken 
place. The public are again willing to lend money on Irish land. 
I do not mean to say that a heavily encumbered Irish landlord could, 
as in the ‘ good old times,’ borrow on his estate more than he has 
already charged it with, but he can find people willing to step into 
the shoes of those in whom existing charges are vested, and in so 
far he is more independent of his encumbrancers than he has been 
at any time from 1880 to 1894. 

Everything considered, it seems likely that there will no more be 
a rush on the part of the landlords to sell than there will be on the 
part of tenants to purchase, but fair steady progress may be hoped 
for in the Land Purchase Department, and this progress will be 
materially assisted if the Land Commission will broadly interpret 
and courageously use the permission, which Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
Act gives them, to ‘dispense with the whole or any part of the 
guarantee deposit being made or retained if they think the security 
for the repayment of the advance is sufficient without it.’ 

The guarantee deposit was not without its advantages. It soothed 
the nervous taxpayer to know that when public money was advanced 
to purchase a holding it was secured not alone by charging the hold- 
ing itself, but also by impounding part of the purchase money. But 
the taxpayer is not so nervous as he was in relation to land purchase. 
The published reports of the Land Commission have reassured him. 
The public loss on their sales has been practically nil. Up to the 
31st of March, 1896, the Land Commission had collected in principal 
and interest from tenant purchasers over two millions and a quarter 
sterling. The total arrear due on that date was 4,389/., and it was 
calculated that most of this would be collected within two or three 
months. 


In the face of such figures as these the Land Commission need 
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not hesitate to act upon the permission which Parliament has given 
them to trust to the holding alone as security for their money. The 
very fact that they are trusting to the holding alone will make their 
valuers all the more cautious when reporting on the value of the land 
upon which the public money is to be lent, and experience has now 
proved that if due caution be used in valuing the holding the purchase 
money will be quite secure without subjecting the landlord to the 
annoyance of accepting his purchase money piecemeal. 

Not the least important provisions in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act are 
those dealing with the Landed Estates Court. This is a peculiarly 
Irish institution ; it has no counterpart in England or Scotland. It 
was established in order to bring to a rapid sale the estates of - 
landlords, especially of encumbered landlords—incidentally it was 
empowered to collect the rents of the estates pending the proceedings 
to asale. For years past it has almost ceased to be a Court of sale—it 
has become a colossal land agent. In the debate on Lord Ashbourne’s 
Bill in 1885 it was stated that, even then, the sales on the Landed 
Estates Court had dropped from 1,500,000/. per annum to 150,000/. per 
annum. The Court is choked with estates brought in nominally in 
order that they might be sold, but really in order that a sale might 
be averted, and an official receiver permanently employed to collect 
the rents. 

The Court is now agent over probably a twelfth of the agricultural 
rental of Ireland, and Parliament has decided that this state of things 
shall not continue. Where an estate in Court is hopelessly encum- 
bered or is one over which a receiver has been appointed, the Judge 
is, by section 40, empowered to request the Land Commission to cause 
it to be inspected and valued; and when the Land Commission shall 
have complied with this request the Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court is directed to offer to the tenants on the estate to sell their 
holdings to them on such terms as may seem to him just. 

Before making the offer to the tenants the Judge is directed to 
hear all parties interested, but he can act quite independently of their 
consent or refusal. Upon the working out of this section by the 
Land Judge and the Land Commission, more than upon any other 
known factor, will, in my opinion, depend for years to come the success 
or failure of land purchase in Ireland. 

GEorGr ForrTreELL. 
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THE retirement of Lord Rosebery from the Liberal leadership relieves 
the Radical Opposition of its chief difficulty in regard to Eastern 
politics, or at least makes it possible to propose a true line of conduct 
to the party which shall not be met by a jingo non possumus. Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, are always open 
to friendly argument where this is based on a true sympathy for 
liberty ; and it is not, perhaps, altogether vain to remind them at times 
of their own past lapses where a wider interpretation of their admitted 
principles is pleaded for. I make bold, therefore, to put my view 
before them of their present Armenian agitation, to point out where 
I think they are in error, and to suggest what seems to me a more 
practical plan than any they have yet suggested for gaining the end 
they have in view. This I take to be the speedy relief of the 
Armenians from their present persecution, and an early, humane, and 
perhaps final, settlement of the whole Eastern Question. I believe all 
to be within their reach; but it can only be through their initial 
acknowledgment of great errors in the past, and the conversion of 
England, through their own conversion, to as great a work of repara- 
tion in the present. 

First, then, as to their past lapses. The Liberal leaders in their 
pronouncements are astonished and indignant at the crimes they see 
perpetrated at Constantinople and in Asia Minor, at the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s duplicity in the matter of reforms, at his arbitrary 
misgovernment, and at the Armenian blood that he has shed in 
torrents. I think, nevertheless, that if they would examine their 
own consciences a little closely, they would find that the present 
outrageous condition of things at Constantinople is one very largely, 
indeed principally, of their own contriving. 

To begin at the very beginning—the Cyprus Convention and the 
Treaty of Berlin. It is true that out of office Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues denounced these arrangements strongly, but in office after- 
wards they persistently upheld and made use of them, and, indeed, on 
some points intensified their ill consequences. The full story of the 
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Cyprus double-dealing has never, I think, been told in print, and its 
results have been so far-reaching, and are still so vitally affecting the 
situation, that I will make no apology for relating its chief episode 
here. The story, as I remember it well at the time—and it cannot 
in its main facts be gainsaid—is this. When the Congress met at 
Berlin in the early summer of 1878, one of the first of its acts was to 
take from each of the Ambassadors present a declaration that he 
came to it with clean hands—that is to say, free of all secret en- 
gagement between his Government and any other Government re- 
presented at the Congress. This declaration Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury gave with the rest. A few days after, however, the 
text of the Cyprus Convention was published in London by the . 
Globe newspaper, which had obtained it from Mr. Marvin, a man 
employed as translator at the Foreign Office, and, who had for 
money betrayed it to the press. The incident was within a little of 
breaking up the Congress. The French and Russian Ambassadors 
declared themselves outraged at the English ill-faith, and M. Wad- 
dington went so far as to order his trunks to be packed for leaving 
Berlin. The situation was only saved by Prince Bismarck’s interven- 
tion and the great personal ascendency Lord Beaconsfield had acquired 
at the Congress. It was compromised on the following terms of 
English surrender. Lord Beaconsfield agreed with M. Waddington : 

1. That France, as a set-off for Cyprus, should be allowed on the 
first convenient pretext and without opposition from England to 
occupy Tunis ; 

2. That, in the appointments then making in Egypt by the 
Finance Commission, France should march pari passu with England ; 
and 

3. That the old French claim of protecting the Latin Church in 
Syria should be acknowledged. 

On these conditions M. Waddington was for the time detached 
from the Russian influence, and Lord Beaconsfield was able to return 
to London in triumph, having secured, according to his well-known 
boast, a ‘ Peace with Honour.’ Nevertheless, the germ of the whole 
of our subsequent troubles in the East, including the French and 
Russian alliance, may be distinctly traced to the incident above 
related, and it is necessary to remember it now if we are to under- 
stand the full difficulty in which we are involved. Its first embar- 
rassing result was the establishment in 1879 of the Anglo-French 
financial control in Egypt ; its second [the violation of the Ottoman 
territory in Tunis, with our connivance, in 1881 ; the third, the failure 
of our moral influence with Turkey and all the Powers, leaving us 
charged with the fate of Asia Minor, and, at the same time, impotent 
to control it for good. Now, of course the initial blame in this 
scandalous affair was not the Liberal Party’s.{ Mr j|Gladstone denounced 
it as strongly as the rules of official etiquette, which always screen 
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the worst Foreign Office deliquencies, would allow. But what I 
would beg Liberals to consider is, that neither in 1880, when Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office, nor at any subsequent period of Liberal 
ascendency, has the smallest serious attempt been made to undo or 
repair the wrong. Mr. Gladstone in office became undistinguishable 
in his treatment of the Eastern Question from Lord Beaconsfield. He 
neither withdrew from the responsibility in Egypt, nor refused his 
connivance with France when the time came for redeeming Lord 
Beaconsfield’s bond in Tunis, nor did he abrogate the Cyprus engage- 
ment. All that he did to modify his predecessor’s policy was to relax 
the vigilance of English supervision in Asia Minor by withdrawing the 
perambulating Consuls Lord Salisbury had appointed, and so to leave 
the Armenians and other Ottoman subjects more completely than ever 
at the Sultan’s mercy. He retained unaltered the obligations of the 
Convention, while neutralising its purpose—what little there was in 
it—for good ; and, above all, and tothe disappointment of everyone who 
had followed his noble declarations of disinterestedness out of office, 
he retained Cyprus, England’s unholy ‘ backshish’ in the affair. To 
the present day it is inexplicable to me how the great Liberal states- 
man of 1880 should thus have stultified his declarations and swerved 
from his principles. 

A still stronger case for Liberal repentance is that of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s action two years later in Egypt, and one that more vitally 
affects the present unhappy situation among the Sultan’s subjects. 
In 1881 and 1882 there was everywhere in the Ottoman Empire a 
strong movement in favour of reform. All the intelligence, all the 
education, all the humanity of the empire was on the side of a liberal 
interpretation of the Sheria, or Moslem law, of religious tolerance, and, 
above all, of constitutional government. Rightly or wrongly, all that 
was best in the empire had turned to this European panacea for a 
remedy. On the other side stood the reactionist fanaticism of the 
uneducated, the rabble of the towns, and this same Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. The moment was a critical one. The constitutional party, 
weakened by the issue of the Russian war, was being hard pressed by 
Abdul Hamid at Constantinople ; the liberal Grand Sherif of Mecca 
had just been assassinated and replaced by a reactionist ; the Sultan 
was beginning to assert his leadership of the Panislamic movement. 
Still the issue of the struggle was far from decided against liberty, 
and in Egypt, at any rate, the constitutional party were carrying all 
before them. They had wrung a Constitution from the Khedive, and 
were determined on reform. All the enlightened Moslem world, and 
in large measure the Christian world, too, of the Ottoman provinces 
were looking on, their hopes centred on the Egyptian success. It 
was at this critical juncture that Mr. Gladstone allowed himself to be 
persuaded—we all remember in what financial interests—to intervene 
and crush the movement. He pleaded in excuse that he was paying 
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a debt of honour, that he was bound by international engagements 
and I know not what else. What he seems, however, to have for- 
gotten, but it is very necessary Liberals should remember it, is that in 
order to effect his purpose he called in the aid of the very forces of 
inhumanity he is now denouncing, with an effect altogether disastrous 
to Eastern liberty. Itis on historical record that in the month of June 
1882, after threatening the Egyptian nationalists in vain, Her Majesty’s 
Government appealed to this very Sultan, Abdul Hamid, for help to 
crush their movement and dispose of their leader, by Oriental methods. 
The English Liberal press of the day even went so far as to explain 
that Dervish Pasha, the Sultan’s right-hand man, borrowed for the 
occasion, was specially fitted for his work, inasmuch as he was ‘ noto- 
riously unscrupulous.’ It is also historical that within a few days 
only of Dervish’s arrival in Egypt the Alexandrian riots and massacres 
occurred. Our ships then bombarded Alexandria; but meeting still 
with a national resistance, we obtained from Abdul Hamid a decree 
of rebellion against Arabi, armed with which our English army finally 
occupied Cairo. It is not too much to say that the overthrow of the 
Egyptian nationalists at Tel-el-Kebir, under warrant of the Sultan, 
and the non-fulfilment of Mr. Gladstone’s promise, made through 
Lord Dufferin, of restoring some kind of constitutional government 
at Cairo, sealed the fate of liberty throughout the Ottoman Empire, 
and with it of all chance of internal reform. 

Nor is this quite all. Abdul Hamid, supreme now over the con- 
stitutional party in Turkey, was resolved to take vengeance on the 
defeated Liberal leaders. In 1883, encouraged by the complicity of 
the Powers, including England, he had Midhat, the constitutional 
ex-Prime Minister, arrested and tried on a false charge of murder, 
brought before a packed tribunal at Constantinople, condemned, and 
sentenced to death. It is within my personal knowledge that English 
evidence of the highest official kind could have been adduced at the 
trial, clearing Midhat of the charge. Yet, for reasons of English 
state, that evidence was withheld. Midhat’s sentence, momentarily 
commuted to perpetual imprisonment, was carried out as soon as the 
public had ceased to busy itself about him. By the Sultan’s order 
he was beheaded privately in prison at Taif, in Arabia, and his head 
was forwarded to Constantinople. 

Things having been so in the past, however completely now 
forgotten (to me they are poignant and ever-living memories), I 
confess to a little scepticism as to the fundamental right of the Liberal 
leaders of the present agitation to act as justiciaries on Abdul Hamid, 
or to ‘wield the sword of the Almighty’ in a new crusade. I will, 
however, assume that in their inner consciences they acknowledge 
they were wrong, and are anxious seriously now to repair the ruin of 
the Eastern world. It is terribly late to begin. They are no longer 
in office. Their full opportunity is past. They are discredited in 
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Europe, doubly discredited in the Turkish Empire. But still they 
can do something, if only they have the courage to come forward and 
say fairly to their followers: ‘We have misled you all these sixteen 
years. We have been blind, leaders of the blind. Our eyes are now 
open ; we will all go back to our principles of 1880.’ 

Assuming this, let us see how the Armenian question really stands. 
Down to the year 1893 our responsibility for reforms in Asia Minor 
was studiously forgotten and left alone by our diplomacy. The 
Armenian question was considered impossible of solution at the Foreign 
Office, and all that was done with it was from time to time to trot it 
out as a possible counter-question to the troublesome one of Egypt. 
It. was a common saying with our diplomatists that there were two 
‘clichés,’ or stock answers, with which Abdul Hamid could always 
be met and frightened if he showed any inclination to join France on 
the Egyptian question. The Arabian Caliphate was one of them ; 
Armenia was the other. It was in this spirit, and no other, that Lord 
Rosebery, who held a brief for the occupation of Egypt, approached 
the question in 1893. I was at Constantinople in that year, and I 
know well that there was nothing more serious in his earlier moves 
than this: a special inquiry had just been made, in conjunction with 
the American Embassy, into the condition of affairs in Armenia, 
but its result had been to show that there was no sufficient element 
there of resident Armenian population to justify an attempt at 
encouraging the creation of an autonomous State. The whole 
Christian population of the provinces was less than one in five 
compared with the Mohammedan, and in only one small villayet 
did it stand in a majority. It was therefore admitted by both 
Embassies that the autonomous movement could not be supported 
with any chance of success. The Armenians were suffering great 
oppression, morally justifying them in their resort to a trial 
of strength with their master; but it was without chance of 
success, nor had it become as yet even a ‘ desperate necessity,’ caused 
by any fixed purpose of their destruction. The Armenian movement 
was already a political one, having its base in England, and it enjoyed 
the sympathy and assistance of the Armenians in Russia. Such was 
the report of 1893, which has not, I think, been published. Neverthe- 
less, Lord Rosebery, little in earnest except diplomatically, encouraged 
the movement from time to time, toying with it for the sake of Egypt, 
and to please Armenian sympathisers in the Liberal. camp at 
home. Later, it is quite certain that the stronger action taken by 
our Embassy at Constantinople was due to his direct orders. The 
misfortune of the affair is this—that the encouragement of England, 
official and unofficial, is beyond all doubt the cause of the present 
Armenian disasters. These poor people, not understanding the needs 
of our diplomacy, and believing that their hour of political deliverance, 
under England’s protection, was at hand, resolved in 1895 upon a 
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great venture, and organised their movement on the active revolu- 
tionary lines which in other countries have proved successful. This 
hardened the Sultan’s heart, and it is clear that he then resolved 
on their destruction. I was again at Constantinople in September 
and October 1895, when the first riots there occurred, and I was 
never in the smallest doubt of the Sultan’s personal responsibility. 
Abdul Hamid is far too powerful a despot for a single blow to 
have been struck against a single Armenian in his capital without 
his orders. His motive, however, must not be mistaken. Abdul 
Hamid, though the head of the reactionary party, is not himself a 
fanatic. His action has been dictated solely in the interest of a _ 
political or, perhaps, to speak more accurately still, a dynastic and 
personal end. He stood, indeed, according to the phrase, between 
the devil and the deep sea; and he knew that he must crush the 
Armenians or himself be crushed. This is his one excuse. I do 
not give it as a sufficient one, but still as a fact to be noted. His 
mode of repression is only the old-fashioned Turkish one of massacre, 
which we ourselves made it possible for him to use in this year of grace, 
1896, when we helped him, fourteen years ago, to put down the con- 
stitutional party and become the absolute lord he is. 

Another matter which it much behoves our Liberal leaders to 
consider, and which they do not seem as yet to realise, is that in 
Abdul Hamid’s terrible work of repression he has throughout had 
the countenance and approval of Russia. Of this my visit to Con- 
stantinople last year gave me a complete assurance ; and its reason is 
not difficult to seize. Half the Armenian provinces have for the last 
twenty years been incorporated in the Russian Empire, and from the 
moment the Armenian movement became one for autonomy it was 
doomed in Russian opinion. The Russians have a jingoism of their 
own, which tolerates no other national sentiment within the empire 
but the Russian ; and the Armenians, with their undying tradition of 
an independent kingdom, one of the most ancient in the world, are, 
in their eyes, an obstacle and a rock of offence to he removed. As 
Christians even they do not command full sympathy in Russia, for 
they belong to a branch of the Orthodox Church which is out of com- 
munion with the Russian, and which especially repudiates the religious 
headship of the Czar. Lastly, their alliance with Russian Nihilists, 
and their Anarchist methods, have closed the door against official 
sympathy. As long as M. de Giers was alive something of the old 
tradition of Russian policy, which championed the Christians in 
Turkey, survived ; but with the advent of Prince Lobanof this finally 
disappeared, and has given place to a new policy of alliance with the 
Sultan, as representative there of order. English sympathy has only 
made matters worse for the Armenians in Russian eyes, and the 
Russian attitude towards them now is: ‘ We leave you to England to 
help you if she can.’ Even in the matter of the Sultan’s methods I 
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could not help being reminded at Constantinople of their close simi- 
larity to those used by Russia towards the Ruthenian Poles, These 
have been ground under the harrow of the Czar’s penal laws, and occa- 
sionally of popular violences, now systematically for thirty years, man, 
woman, and child, till they have abandoned their Catholic faith and 
are to-day fanatic members of the Russian orthodoxy. The Polish 
question has thereby been solved for ever ; and, coming as I did from 
Russian Poland, I seemed to see in the forced conversion of the 
Armenians of Asia Minor only a page of violence a little overdone, 
but taken from the Russian book. It is the extreme, therefore, of 
rashness on the part of the Liberal leaders of the present agitation 
to rest their hopes of dethroning Abdul Hamid on Russian interven- 
tion. Abdul Hamid has, I fear, too faithfully been doing Russian 
work to be seriously dealt with by Russia as a criminal. 

What, then, is it possible for England to do? There are here, as 
usual, the traditional three courses. The first is to go blindly into a 
war with the Sultan. With regard to this Iam bound to say that 
every law of honour—unless, as Mr. Gladstone puts it, the word 
‘honour’ is to be expunged from our dictionaries—prescribes and 
necessitates such a war. We have taken the Armenians solemnly by 
treaty under our protection, receiving substantial payment from their 
master, for the protective right, in the island of Cyprus. We have 
encouraged them for our own purposes to organise themselves and 
rebel, and the Sultan has now got them by the throat, and, backed 
by Europe, is defying us to come on and deliver them. If we do 
not go to war we shall be sitting down under the greatest affront we 
ever suffered as a nation. We bombarded Alexandria because a 
couple of hundred of the Alexandrian rabble, with Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s valet, had lost their lives. Here some scores of thousands 
of peaceful citizens have perished through our fault, and we have 
done nothing but talk. Nevertheless, I do not suppose we shall fight. 
We never do except against a half-armed foe; and here we should 
find all Europe fully armed at the Sultan’s back. The second course, 
therefore—to do nothing—will be open to us, and I am inclined to 
think we shall choose it. Lord Rosebery recommends it, and Lord 
Rosebery represents trade and finance, our great English gods. A 
third course, however, I will recommend to the consideration of 
Liberal England, which I believe to be perfectly sound and feasible, 
and, if we have the moral courage to confess our wrong, perfectly 
within our reach. This is to advocate and insist on our Government 
arranging without delay with the Powers most interested for a new 
European Congress. I do not see anywhere that this has been sug- 
gested in England, yet it is the only true and worthy solution of 
the problem for us, the only practical escape we have from our 
dishonour. 


The conditions on which Lord Salisbury could, if he would, move 
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the great European Powers to meet in a new Congress on the Eastern 
question are these. First, England must go into the matter absolutely 
clean handed; not as at Berlin, but with a firm and avowed deter- 
mination to take nothing whatever of advantage for herself in the 
arrangements to be made. The clearing of her own honour, now 
dragged vilely in the mire, must be her sole and all-sufficient reward. 
Secondly, she must come as a suppliant for her Armenian protégés, 
not as one with rights, for she is not ready to fight for them. 
Thirdly, she must not expect the question of the Armenians to be 
settled alone. Europe would not fash herself only for these. 
England must be ready to see the whole Ottoman case treated with- . 
out any reserve whatever, her one condition being the rescue of her 
Christian friends. Fourthly, it follows from this that the Egyptian 
question must be discussed with the rest of the Ottoman questions. 
It is mere folly to imagine that France and Russia, having got 
complete control of the Armenian case, will solve it to our liking, 
except as part and parcel of a general bargain. It is equally folly 
to suppose that they would be content with Cyprus. Neither 
Power cares a straw for Cyprus, nor, I imagine, would take it at a 
gift. The only proof we can show of our disinterested zeal for the 
Armenians is to put Egypt with them on the table of the Congress. 
Fifthly, there must be no subterfuge or mental reservation about the 
Soudan. I hear people talk about ending the occupation of Egypt 
some day by an annexation of the Upper Nile. But such talk is useless 
now. The Powers would not consent to it in any arrangements made, 
short, perhaps, of a final partition of the Ottoman Empire. Sixthly, 
we must not expect such a partition to be agreed to. None of the 
Powers are quite ready for it. It would be too dangerous a scramble. 
All that could this and next year be reasonably expected would he 
an intervention at Constantinople to re-establish the authority of the 
Porte as opposed to the Palace, to disband the Sultan’s guard, and 
to establish some sort of financial control on the Bosphorus, with a 
throwing open ofthe Dardanelles. In the Armenian provinces, Russia 
might at the same time consent to give protection to the Christians, 
and secure them from further massacre. I believe this to be the 
extreme outside of what it would be reasonable to expect. But we 
should have gained our object—the highest one of all. Our honour 
would have been saved, and we should have regained the right to 
speak with authority as an honest Government in regard to the final 
settlement. 

Let those, therefore, who really care about honour and duty and 
humanity, not for the sake of self-laudation on platforms, or for the 
amusement of denouncing the sins of ‘others, but because they are 
sincerely ashamed of England’s shame, rally to this idea. It is a far 
more practical one than any of the little half-measures as yet pro- 
pounded, and, as I have said before, is one easily within our reach. 
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All we have to do is to persuade our fellow-countrymen to keep their 
promises about Egypt, and face the truth that we cannot remain there 
for ever, and arrange the terms of our going. The rest will come 
easily and pleasantly. Lord Rosebery, with his brief for the occupa- 
tion, is fortunately gone from the supreme Liberal councils. Let the 
Liberal Party rise to the full height of the occasion, and it will 
convert England again, as it did in 1880; while if, on the contrary, 
we harden our hearts in the face of a pretty well united world, which 
laughs angrily at our fine moral talk, and points contemptuously at 
Cyprus and Egypt hanging out of our coat-tail pockets, it may 
well happen that we shall lose not only these and our honour before 
many years are out, but the whole of our overgrown Empire besides— 
God forbid that I should be justified in adding our national indepen- 
dence at home as well as Empire. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


Il 


THE time seems to have come when discussion of the measures that 
should be taken to settle the Turkish question should be carried 
beyond the limit to which it has hitherto been confined. 

Various proposals have been made, some very drastic. We have 
been invited to force the Dardanelles—to depose the Sultan—to write 
a joint Note demanding reforms—to give Russia a free hand—to adopt 
certain unrevealed, indirect methods of exciting pressure, and so on ; 
but these are only the first steps, and give no clue to what the suc- 
ceeding steps should be, still less to the ultimate aim which should 
be kept in view in order to permanently dispose of this dangerous 
question. 

The accompanying letter, which was written by General Charles 
Gordon in 1881, is remarkably @ propos to the present situation. 
This keen observer and experienced administrator rejects at once two 
methods which may be suggested, either that the country should be 
governed and administered by a foreign power, or that the existing 
government (‘ The Pachas’) should be trusted to reform the administra- 
tion under foreign pressure. He falls back on the idea that the 
Turkish peoples themselves should be given the power to control and 
check those whose misgovernment has turned countries once rich 
and flourishing into poor and depopulated deserts whose only idea of 
administration is by robbery, and whose only method of preserving 
order is by terror and massacre. 

This object he would effect, broadly speaking, by extending to the 
provinces which are still under the Turkish Government constitutions 
such as have been adopted in those which have been taken away from 
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it, viz. Roumania, Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, &c., countries which 
apparently only require to be let alone in order that they may 
develop their strength and regain their prosperity. 

Difficulties in carrying out this proposal may no doubt be sug- 
gested, but it may be that still greater difficulties would attend any 
other solution of the question ; and it has at least the merit that it 
evades many of the thorny obstacles which arise from the mutual 
jealousy of the Powers. 

E. F. Du Cane, 


8 Victoria Grove, Gloucester Road, Kensington : 
January 16, 1881. 

My pear Du Cane, 

I send you the Blue Book, Condition of Asia Minor &c., but 1 think 
you will, on looking over it, see that it merely contains for the most part a descrip- 
tion of the deplorable state of the Turkish provinces, and does not in any way— 
or at any rate only indirectly—show how the misgovernment is to be remedied. 

In fact the perusal is wearisome, as there.is no decided remedy proposed, 
though amelioration is suggested by insisting on this and that being forced on the 
Porte. 

I consider that any promise or statement of the Turkish Pachas to improve or 
remedy any evil are to be deemed utterly insincere, will be carried out with a pure 
intuition to evade the spirit, and only to comply with the letter while under 
pressure. 

I consider that enforced reform can be only exotic and ephemeral, that it will 
fall to the ground when it is no longer enforced. 

I consider it is quite hopeless for foreigners to attempt to dictate how the 
administration, collection of taxes, &c. (of which this Blue Book is full) are to be 
performed. 

I consider that unless the people of Turkey will not take up the remedy of the 
abuses of their government, it is hopeless thinking of any progress being made 
against the Turkish Pachas by foreigners which will be permanent. 

I therefore say that the unique way to deal with misgovernment in Turkey is 
to call on the Turkish peoples to execute them. 

1. The Turkish peoples know exactly the full extent of the corruption and 
rottenness of their government ; they know how and in what way any remedy 
they may enact will act on the country. They are in every way interested, for 
themselves and their children, in obtaining a good government ; whereas to the 
Turkish Pachas, so long as they can fill their purses it is all they care. 

2. To put the power in the hands of the Turkish peoples is a fair, perfectly 
just effort on the part of foreign governments; it is merely the supporting of the 
Sultan’s own design when he gave his constitution. Foreign governments who 
support this liberation of the Turkish people cannot be accused of intrigue or 
selfishness ; they will gain the sympathy of the peoples, whereas now what have 
they got? Have they the sympathy of either the Sultan or Pachas or peoples ? 
and, judging from the Blue Book, they, or at least our government, are overload- 
ing their heads with details of administration, when the whole foundation on 
which the success of these details rests is thoroughly rotten. 

A foreign government is no match for the Sultan and the Pachas: it has not 
the knowledge necessary to cope with them: it is the Turkish peoples who alone 
have the power to hold their own, besides which no foreign government has any 
right to interfere. It may be said that the foreign government interferes in virtue 
of promises, but these promises were extorted and are not valid. 
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By the way foreign governments are now working they are inevitably drifting, 
day by day, into still increasing interference with the internal affairs of Turkey, 
and are helping to band Sultan, Pachas, and peoples against any improvement. 
Such interference must end in serious complications, and can in no way further 
the professed object—improved government. 

No individual Pacha, let him be one of the exceptions to the usual rule, can 
now stand against the influences of the Sultan and the parasite Pachas; the fact 
of his being backed by this or that foreign government will be (whenever the time 
comes when that foreign government’ becomes urgent in its demands for reform) 
the cause of his downfall, and will be explained at large that he is dismissed 
because he is a tool of this or that government; but if this rara avis, an upright 
Pacha, was found, and if he was backed by the peoples of Turkey, it would go 
hard with the Sultan and his ring ere they flew in the face of their peoples in 
dismissing him. 

It is urged that the Turkish peoples are not fit for representative government. 
Well, look at Roumania and Bulgaria, and, in some degree, to Roumelia; they 
succeed very fairly. If the peoples never have a chance, they will never be able to 
show what they can do. Had we waited till our monarchs or our lords had given 
us representative assemblies, we would be without them to this day. 

What I maintain, therefore, is that our government should unceasingly try, 
with other governments, to get the Midhat constitution reconstituted ; that they 
should leave that very dubiously just (in fact it may be called iniquitous) policy 
of forcing unwilling peoples under the yoke of other peoples, which is not only 
unfair to the coerced and ceded peoples, but is a grave mistake, for. by it are laid 
the seeds of future troubles. 

To collect all these reports may be useful enough for those who have the time 
and patience to read them, but what do all these reports tend to elucidate ? 
Simply that the government of Turkey is utterly rotten, that the peoples are 
miserable and discontented, that the sole object of the Sultan and his Pachas is to 
drag the entrails of the provinces into their palaces at Constantinople. There may 
be petty schemes here and there for improvements, but it is like painting up the 
bulwarks of a vessel which is rotten at the bottom. 

I say, too, that at any moment, in the event of the death of the Sultan, most 
serious events may take place: who is to take his place? who is to nominate his 
successor ? The reconstituted chamber of the Midhat Constitution would at any 
rate prevent any great catastrophe, and I have no doubt would so coerce the new 
Sultan as to obtain full promise to benefit the country. 

Believe me, my dear Du Cane, 
Yours sincerely, 
C. E. Gorpox. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





